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Polytechnic administrators, it can be 
argued, do a more difficult job than 
their university colleagues. Yet they, 
it cannot be denied, receive inferior 
rewards in terms of both status and 
salaries. Universities have always 
possessed n civil service of adminis- 
trators, while the polytechnics have 
only recently emerged from the sha- 
dows of a tradition In which the 

principal, aided by , tw0 . or A JS r *5 
senior colleagues and a handful of 
derks, was responsible for ihe aami- 
, nistration of the college with the 
town hall looming bigbrothenshly in 
the background. 

The greater difficulty of the job of 
polytechnic administrators has ttyo 
aspects. First, polytechnics are often 
more complex Institutions than um- 


complex 
ies. There 


Versifies. There may be less research 
to administer, but polytechnic re- 
search (and consultancy) has a be- 
wildering variety of types and 
soutccs that may more than make up 
for ils still comparatively small scale. 
Polytechnic students are certainly 
more varied than those in universi- 
ties and so represent a heavier admi- 
nistrutive load. More are on sand- 
wich courses or are studying part- 
time. More are on other than stan- 
dard degree courses or are mature 
students, and there is an almost be- 
wildering collection of short courses. 

The second aspect arises from the 
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omy enjoyed (Increasingly 
10 canously) by universities. Fli 


administration is constrained by their 
lack of corporate independence 
which means that no polytechnic, 
with the exception of the five inner 
London polytechnics, even has its 
own bank account. Academic admi- 
nistration is constrained - consumed 
might occasionally be a better word - 
bv the demands of validating bodies 
like the Council for National 
Academic Awards. The price of both 
this desirable diversity and perhaps 
necessary accountability has to be 
nuid by polytechnic administrators. It 
Is a price worth paying but it should., 
not be underestimated. _ . 

The trouble is that it is under- 
estimated. Administrators m 
polytechincs, tied to town hall safety 
scales, are paid much less than their 
university colleagues or their 
polytechnic academic colleagues. 
Their number is often inadequate for 
the important jobs they have to do. 
The great inequity of the binary poli- 
cy does not consist in the pay and 
number of academic staff in the two 
halves of higher education, which 
except at senior levels tend to be 
surprisingly similar, but in those of 
non-teaching staff including adminis- 
trators. . .. . 

But it Is wrong to leave the im- 
pression that the town hall is entirely 
to blame. Some polytechnics have 
generously staffed directorates of 
administrative academics and hard, 
pressed administrations. This balance 




y pre- 
inancinl 


probably wrong for a number of. 
asons. First, it may be a misuse of 


scarce administrative resources (too | 
many generals, too few men). 
Second it tends to penmate the 
tradition of over-personal leadership in 

further education. 

Third, it may depress the status 
and influence of professional admi- 
nistrators. They are kept n a sub- 
ordinate or firmly technical role be- 
cause the existence of powerful 
directorates prevents their gaming 
the necessary legitimacy on broader 
policy issues. This is a problem too 
in universities but not to the same 
extent. Yet if institutions, universi- 
ties and polytechnics, are to retain 
their integrity and their effectiveness, 
they badly need to foster Civil Ser- 
vice-style administrations staffed by 
generic administrators who are net- 
regarded as second-class members ot 
the academic community. 

However it is wrong to be too 
gloomy. Trusting in the effective for- 
mula developed by the Conference 
of University Administrators, the 
Association of Polytechnic Adminis- 
trators has been very successful in its 
attempt to raise the self-conscious- 
ness and self-confidence of its mem- 
bers (although a move away from 
polytechnic exclusivity to take in the 
Humbereides and EaUngs would be 
very welcome). But it remains im- 
portant to emphasize that the bar- 
riers to be overcome are not tost bad 
pay and town hall apron strings but 
also the instinctive and unequal rela- 
tionship between academics and 
administrators. , . 



(“US professor had 34 academic 
aliases - THES, April 8). 


Ah Dr Droggett. Thanks so much 
foT popping in. 1 just wanted to have 
a quiet word with you about a little 
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expenditure plans 
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matter that’s cropped up. 

Only too pleased Professor Lapping, 
Nothing serious I hope. 

■ No, not really, Droggett. Snouldnt 
take a moment. 

‘Now certain there’s a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation, Drogrett. 
but I have to tell you that we ye had 
a rather tricky letter this week from 
a prominent civic university in the 
north of England. 

And . . . well . /?*quite frankly, 
Droggett, they’ve writtert to say that 
theybelieve that you may be work- 
ing for them. 

What’s that sir? 

They believe - and I must say that 
the large colour snap they ewl^ 
with their letter does lend some cre- 
dibility to their argument - thatyoj 
are a part-time lecturer employ^ 
them under the name of Professor 
Linklater. 

Unklater? • . 

That’s right, Droggett. Do. you deny 
this charge? ' . . 

Not exactly sir, no. ^ 

say, only a part-time post art 
which I find perfectly compel* 
with my other commitments. 

Your other commitments *t && u “‘ ■ 
versity? ‘ 

Yes. Those commltiiwbta > ■ • 
very small amount of other cri**"# 
part-time work. : 

For example? 

Well, since you press me Wi 1 
.admit that I’m lucky cnoughjo w 

■ Professor Lionel Bonnlngtoa ® 

■ Leicester University- 
Oriental studies? 

Exactly sir. 

. Anything else Droggett? 

Dr Kurt Lobensteln. ■ 

-Sheffield? Computer science? 

Yes sir. It’s more or 
run up Ihe Ml from LricMter- 

.That’s the lot? • - , 1 

Yes Indeed. 1 Apart that 
. minor administrative role whW 
a slightly delicate nature. ’ 

I think you can rely on tnyjw?- 
-siorial discretion ,ln 'such . 

, Droggett.' 1 • !|1- j 

Well sir, and 

I’d prefer, this to ""^*3410 

tylm ourselves, l am a^^,, 

; i be. the present viM chanceudJ ^ . 

i Good ' heavqns; Now; I 
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More students 
in 1990, says 
DES forecast 




'Lecturers 

mtm 4V2% offer 


by Peter Scott 

Ihe Department of Education and 
Science now expects that higher educa- 
tion will enrol considerably more stu- 
dents over the next ten years than when 
it last made a formal projection pf 
- future student demand in 1979. 

A revised projection published this 
week shows (hat despite the cuts 
imposed by the present government 
there are still expected to be more 
students in universities, polytechnics 
and colleges in 1990 then was antici- 
pated in the last year of Labour rule. 

. The new figures reveal that the DES 
now predicts that: 

#.There will be between 13,000 and 
26,000 more students In 1985/86 than 
expected in 1979. 

• There will still be more students at 
« the end of the decade then there are 

today despite a fQ'per cent fell m the. 
18-year-ora age group.-;. 

• The number of students in 1994/95, 
Ihe bottom of the demographic trough, 
.WjU . only be 14 per cent less than 

, today's total, of 554,000. This fell i§ less, 
man half that in the size of the 
.15-year-olds! age group. 

. • The age participation rrtte will rise 
steadily from the present figure of 13,5 
per cent up to and Into the 1990s to 


age groups will be falling is to be 
reviewed.” It is significant therefore 
that the projection shows that this fall 
will have little effect on student num- 
bers for several years after that date. 

However, although the DES now 
admits that demand for higher educa- 
tion is likely to be more buoyant, it also 
warns that “if the number of places 
currently available were to be main- 
tained, the supply of places would, 
sooner or later, exceed demand.” 

The new projection is likely to be 
criticized by some as still too pessimis- 
tic. The DES has based its figures on 
the assumption that the number of 
overseas students will stick at the 
present total of 46,000, despite the re- 
cent Government U-turn, and that the 
proportion of mature to young entrants 
will remain the same. 

But the department \does assume 
that there win be some increase in 
demand for higher education .ffmotia 
qualified young people because of hlgn 
unemployment. -The paper points out 
that the qualified participation rate, 
the proportion of those qualified who 
get places, has increased from 85 to 88 






it 
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The Open University was treated to Its.own preview of the film Educating 
Rita, which has its premiere next week in London , The star, Julie Walters, 
who. plays an 00 student, Is seen with Mr Jo Clinch, the university 
secretary. .. ■ • 


reach a new peak of 13.9 per cent 
accotding to tne most optimistic pro- 
jection or 14.9 per cent according to 
tncmbst pessimistic. ■ 

. Tms DES report is the first stage In 
fulfilling the promise made In. the 
February White Paper on public ex- 
penditure that “provision for higher 
education beyond 1985/86 when the 


ment has gone up frbnrl.5 mlilipn to 
more than 3 million. 

However the ■ DES believes that 
unemployment has the opposite effect 
on mature students. “Current evidence 
suggests that unemployment has 
caused mature entry rates to fall, 
perhaps because potential entrants 
would prefer to. retain their existing 
employment rather than riik unem- 
ployment following a spell of full-time 
higher education. 

• . These ne\v DES Figures cover full- 
time and sandwich students only.' No 
estimates have been made of the future 
demand for part-time courses and 
more generally for continuing -educa- 
tion. • 

i, The last long-range projections of 
student demand were made by the 
DES in 1 early 1979 in the.paper future 
Trends in Higher Education which was 
published' for a conference organized 
jointly by th$ department and TTie 
TWEiandwr* 

» . .lJ i rvfo j: 


THES and which updated figures given, 
in the 1978 discussion document High- 
er Education into the 1990s. 

Future Demand for higher education in 
Great Britain: DES Report oh EdUca- 
tidn Number 99, available, free; from 
tne Publications Despatch Centre 
pES, Government Buildings , Hon- 
eypot Lane, Stanmpre, Middlesex 
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by Paul Flather 
and David Jobbins 

The Conservative Party has warned its , 
political opponents it will fight any. 
attempt ,to interfere with Oxford Uni- 
versity’s, autonomy if they demand: 
positive discrimination in favour of ; 
entrants from state schools. 

In the party’s evidence to the Dpver . 
committee which is examining Ox- 
ford’s admissions procedures, Mr Cecil 
Parkinson', the party chairman, says.it 
would support efforts by. the university 
to attract the most able students from 
'state schools.';'.' ,■ 1 

“However we are opposed to any 
form of positive discrimination in 
favour of maintained schools. If any 
. political-party Sought W interfere[witp : 
Oxford's freedom to choose its own 
candidates or insist on positive discri- 
mination' we would do. pur utmost to 
protect the authonomy: of. the uni- 

Conservative Central 
Office officials -were forced to with- 


alleged that the- Labour Party, which 
has; already made its submission to : 


Dover, advocated positive discrimina- 
tion. ■, 

Labour called in its evidence for the 
abolition of (he seventh-term special 
entrance examination, more offers to 
schools which 1 could not give special 
coaching. based on nn interview and 
two ■ A , level passes, and more ex- 
perfmentatschenfes to draw in the'abie 
from different .backgrounds. - 

The party said it was not intent on a 
war of attrition against Oxford and did 
not seek quotasi But it did want a 
substantial shift away from private 
school, entrants; and saw. reforms as 
long overdue. 1 ■ ■ 

. -Labour saw. a target of 70 per cent 
stateschool entrants oy 1990 as reason- 
able and : attainable. .Currently just 
under half are from state schools, well 
below the average for other, universe 
ties. 

Elsewhere in the Conservative Party 
evidence, Mr Parkinson says that no- 
thing should be done to detract from 
the,: university’s efforts, to pursue 
academic excellence. 

^ College . admissions ' procedures 
qhpiild select candidates who. cait both 

'■ ! V continued oh page 2 


by Ngaio Crequer 
and David Jobbins 

' University lecturers' union lenders to- 

g whether to accept a 4.5 per 
fer which also offers the 
3f improved promotion 
r many staff, 
ge deni has been discussed 
ed doors by ' union and 
nployers’ negotiators and 
ected by the union side in 
! winning further conces- 
her talks yesterday. 

a i~iuKuers of the Assoriation of Uni- 
P iversityr Teachers accept, that the vice 
chancellors have gone as far - if not 
i ^further- than they can afford under the 
! ^5per cent cash limit regime but were 
hoping for further progress on key 
structural parts of the package. 

' These are: special treatment for 
young Iqcturfers by raising the Age point 
from 26; to 27, payable on tne . fourth 
point Of the scale rather than the third; 
deletion of the first point of 'all scales 
and ' joint pressure on ministers at 
Secretary or State.level to. increase the 
proportion of senior lecturers in each - 
'8 university. 

i» . Meanwhile, polytechnic and collefee 
:y ■ lecturers’ pay lafks remained dead-* 

: locked, this week. After nine hours of 
■ inforrjial talks,’ the local authority;. 
..employers remained adamant . that 
claims for. structural ' improvements 
• including .automatic progression from 
the .Lecturer 1 to Lecturer 2 grade 
. should be left to a review Of the salary 
structure. ; . •' • 

Schoolteachers- have accepted .4.98 
i_ per cent -and a similar .offer is watting, 
for lecturers If they drop their. structu- 


ral 'claims. But union leaders regard 
.these as an integral part of a package 
which cannot be negotiated separately. 
They are expected to . review the posi- 
tion before the ' next meeting of the 
Burnham further educatioh committee 
fixed for next Friday. 

The initial offer to university staff 
was 3.5 per cent - later upped to . 4.25 
per cent. Under further pressure,; Pro- 
cessor Maurice Shock,, chairman of 
.the University .Authorities Panel,- in*- • 
'creas.ed the oner to 4.5 per cent on the 
understanding that’ it would be formal- 
ised if 4 the AUT indicated !! would' 
accfcpHt. 

;. Although,]! was rejected at; thaj ' 
stage by union negotiators', 'the offet 
remains in f the wings pending the 
outcome of today’s discusions. Even 
then Professor Snack admitted there 
will be. some difficulties in selling the 
package to his fellow vice chancellors. 
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Facing her fi rst round of negotations 
as AUT general secretary, Ms Diana 
Warwick recommended rejection^ of 
the offer, accepting that more money 
was unlikely, out holding <out for an 
improved, package, . 


by Jpn Turney. '• ;\ • f ..' : . /: 

Stierice Correspondent. ' ; . 

: Uhiverstties ainqpus to attract venture 
capital investments in new technology 
should stop tlielr ideas being leaked, 
"say the managers of the leading British 
Venture fUnch ; .. 

• Dr' John Wriker r manager; of 
; biotechnology investments J tor Teat’ 
.irii'nl TiftveloDment Capital, , .toitt^p 


leaking intellectual properly to outpi^e i 
entrepreneurs., without 1 any fortna! 


ears, warn yeiiturers 


I-’ v | i 

! .. r.’i» 


fecal , D^vewpfeenf Coital, .. 
meeting of University IncfestnaJ 

i 6ffic4» in BbWlogham.thiSWeek that 

,Britiyr oiiiyi^rxl 


: .It wa$ riot unknown for . foreign 
concerns to set up a small company 
: next to a 1 university campus Just for the 
ioformatlori they gleariid from casual 
exchanges iVitH academic visltori of 
t consultants, ’hh claimed^ ; . - ' •'« . 

, V Dr"Wa!kcr arid . Mf Geoff ' Taylor , 
TDC'8 directQr; 8&id that ihey: would 
n. liketOdOTnore business with urilvorsL 
, -tiri to add la the four companies they 
!j afre^dy«?tupVBut'the lack gf clear 


decisiori-mi 
could be a s 

As “active investors, » uc were sions mnae unifesS the vice chancellor .* 
fooking for highly motivated manage- take a -personal interest, 
ment teama, offering new products If all these conditions wtre met, the 
with prospects .of-iasl growth in a outlook was. good, “There's mqre : 
majrket Worfb at lerist£lm v Marketing - technology thrin I tai* hahifiep&rondl- 
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Youth scheme threatened, say councils 


byPatricia SantincIIi 

Lnck .of funds for colleges from the 
Manpower Services Commission and 
lack of information about the number 
of places It will offer under the Youth 
Training Scheme is threatening its 
future and quality, according to the 
Association of County Councils and 
the Association of Metropolitan Au- 
thorities. 

The ACC is seeking a meeting in 
May with ministers at me Department 
ofEmployment and the Department of 
Education and Science to find a solu- 
tion. If nothing is resolved It will once 
more approach the Department of the 
Environment about exemption from 
penalties bound to be incurred as a 
result of funding the YTS. 

In papers forwarded to (he House of 
Commons Select Committee on 
Education, Science and the Arts, both 
associations say that the £50,000 capit- 
al grant is far too little, and will still be 
inadequate when it is raised to 


£100,000. This is a new unofficial level 
negotiated with the MSC. 

The ACC believes tiiat fhls should 
be raised to at least £150,000. while the 
AMA has suggested £250.000. 
However the Treasury has turned 
down this amount. 

The ■ associations are worried be- 
cause inadequate funding has pre- 
vented colleges from acquiring addi- 
tional buildings or classrooms. Be- 
cause funds can only be spent on 
buildings, not equipment, colleges fear 
that they will not be able to provide 
adequate training, for example in new 
technology. 

. In addition, the fixed amount per 
college is penalizing the larger colleges 
which were created in the interests of . 
efficiency and cost-effectiveness. 
According to the associations, local 
authorities arc attempting to rectify 
underfunding out of their own budgets 
but are both worried and reluctant 
because of the penalties they may 
incur. 


The associations also argue that the 
planning of courses and quality of 
training is being jeopardized by the 
MSC’s insistence on an employer-led 
scheme and the use of local authorities 
as last resort. This has mennt that 
authorities have not yet been told the 
number of places their colleges should 
offer under YTS Mode B courses. 
These are schemes sponsored by 
voluntary agencies or local authorities. 

In its paper the ACC rites Gwent 
authority, as typical of the conditions 
others face The Gwent MSC area 
manager is so convinced that he will 
find 3,000 Mode A places sponsored by 
employers - a figure the authority says 
should be halved - that he refuses to 
allocate more than 350 Mode B courses 
to the area’s colleges. 

Gwent has not yet been told how 
many places it can expect to offer 
under Mode A courses. Under an 
agreement with the Confederation of 
British Industry, authorities are ex- 


pected to provide 70 per cent of the 


training under Mode A. A further 
worry is that MSC payment for Mode B 
courses has not yet been agreed. 

The authority says it is in an awk- 
ward position where it is forced to 
assume a certain amount of expendi- 
ture and number of places on the basis 
of “guesses". 

It has estimated that to run the YTS 
properly it will need to hire an extra 44 
full-time equivalent staff and nround 
25 to 30 technicians and administrative 
staff, at an annual revenue cost of- 
£500,000. 

# The Government’s advisory body 
on teacher training has urged the DES 
to issue an immediate statement on 
staff development for the YTS to halt 
growing confusion. 

The Advisory Committee for the 
Supply and Education of Teachers says 
that the separate growth of staff de- 
velopment through MSC-accredited 
centres has left the education service 
confused about its role. 


Policy makers ‘don’t 
learn from the past’ 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Science policy makers in Britain make 
little use of techniques for monitoring 
past performance when allocating 
funds for new work. 

This conclusion, from a report by the 
Science Policy Research Unit at Sussex 
University, is based on interviews with 
senior officials of the major funding 
agencies and research directors in 
universities and research council labor- . 
atones. 

However, the authors. John Irvine. 
Ben Martin and SPRU’s director Geof- 
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interviewees Felt a need for new initia- 
tives to ijnd ways' of assessing research, 
to augment the. present system oper- 
ated by the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils and the University 
Grants Commetfee. Their decision- 
making was described by one anony- 
mous informant as based On '‘the 
informed prejudices of wise men". ' 
with little tbrmal analysis. 

The SPRU authors report that some 


determining the distribution of the 
university spending cuts In 1981/82. 

Ironically, the report, one of a 
succession of comments from SPRU on 
science policy evaluation, was commis- 
sioned by the French Ministry for 
Research end Industry. 

In this country, by contrast, (here 
has been little enthusiasm so far for 
work of this kind. Monin and Irvine 
have argued that citntion analysis and 
extensive interviewing across a scien- 
tific speciality can yield reliable in- 
formation on the relative performance 
of large establishments. Their own 
latest paper, published last week. 


fr . f uwi iiit jkicure anu 

Engineering Research Council's elec- 
tron -Syn.chrdfon. NINA was expen- 
sively unproductive.”': * - ; -?:•> •-( 

The new report seeii^ '^indicate 
that British policy-makers are more- 
receptive to this work. But the inter- 
viewees in this study were almost ail 
administrators ahd civil servants - in' 
the UGC, ABRC, Department' of 
Education and Science and the re- 
search councils ~ rather than scientists. 
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Pr isons need more 
local help, say MPs 

Local educatidn authorities should in- 
crease the level of .support given to 
prison, education .departments and all 
prisoners should : have t(ie .right . of 
access to education; according to. a 
House of Commons Select Committee 
report published this week. 

The report from the Select Commit- 
tee on Education « Science ahd the Arts 
calls for a hew Prison Regimes Act to 
embody the educational ights of pris- 
oners. 

■’’Edilcitidh is; (life final objective oF 




forcefully dt all jevelp/ihe committee 

says/ :• : J: 

'frtio/t Education, first' report. House 
piper 45"-l, priqe £S.5C 
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agreement ancHerondly to abolish a introduSsffi 

teaebrng, hours and notional maximum ing school. . • ' 00 train ^ 
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The . . National Association 8 qf . Uo^laSd!^^bib^HnnSS ty, ■ Condlia ' 
Teachers, in. Further - atio Higher ^H d ^ rbifratl °?-S w viQe- , ^ arranfi- 
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Inquiry 

brought 

forward 

by Felicity Jones 

An investigation by Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors into the applied social stu- 
dies nnd sociology courses at the 
Polytechnic of North London - sub- 
jects of a complain over alleged let 
wing bins - has been brought forward. 

These courses, along with a Euro- 
pean studies course were scheduled 
within the HMI’s three-year investi&a- 
tlon of over 100 degree courses in the 
maintained sector. Before the com- 
plaint to the Council for National 
Academic Awards, was received, the 
diplomn in social work had already 
been looked at but the investigation of 
the sociology and applied social studies 
degree courses has now been brought 
forward by six months or so. 


11^15 7, 



. rtudebte -at West- B t r otnwum iuoitege of Technology have 
won top awards from the London Academy of Music and Dramatic Art 
Numbers on the college’s speech and drama courses are booming despite 
high unemployment In the region, as some students seek interview skills. 


Croydon staff dismissed in bid 
for longer teaching hours 


1RKBO | 

. the Metro; 









Ionian Police in an effort to: 


pow cfrqio Up; With anything totally 
new, ,f Sir Kemleth slild this week. No 
evidence hai'dojhe froip the Liberal/ 
Social DSmocddc Alliance.’' 

Is thih: efris bi*s, page l3. 


College reprieve? 

Officials -froth : the Departmeni 


Professor Williams said he- advise .t 
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originally was to do with concern over 
tabling social workers in parallel with 
the degree course. One defect of the 
course is that only half the students can 
get the required training place. 

Dr David MacDowall, PNL's direc- 
tor, said that the inspector’s visit was 
only partially coincidental but that the 
visit had been brought forward by six 
or nine months. He added that several 
other courses were also being studied, 
including the science and engineering 
and European studies degrees. 

The polytechnic is awaiting an offi- 
cial letter from the CNAA's chief 
officer Dr Edwin Kerr which will 
outline suggestions for resolving what 
is to be done over the complaint made 
by a former member of staff. Concern- 
ing Marxist bins in the courses, it went 
with an appendix to Lady Caroline 
Cox, the Conservative peer and pre- 
vious head of the sociology depart- 
ment, to the CNAA with a copy to Sir 
Keith Joseph, the education Secretary 
of State. 

-The polytechnic's management has \ 
always beeriTftsIddous in polrifitfgout V 
that the complaint was not rtiaae to 
PNL directly. The £NAA letter will #> 
before the polytechnic’s academic 
board In May ana Dr MacDowall said 
that there might or might not be an 
inquiry as a result. 

“The allegations against the applied 
social studies and sociology course^ are 
complex and it will be,. up fo the 
academic board to consider them for- 
mally," he said, informal tripartite 
discussions have been held oyer the 
past few weeks between the. poly- 
technic, the Department of Education 
and Science and the CNAA.. ' - ■ : 

Poly denied 
research cash 

The Engineering Council and the Sci- 
ence ana Engineering Research Coun- - 
ci| have rejected requests to fund 
research at ' Leicester . Polytechnic 
aimed at solving problems of engineer- > 
Ing education. „ 

The Leicester team believes this was . 
because the council fear that ty&wort 

would raisetoo many kWkward issues, \ 

especially for the EgJneering Council* 

. .Mr Geoff Beuret, the director qMJ.', 
-proposed study, -said this week»>h*2u ■ 
•Would. expect a research prdpammj 
like ours 'to, expose difficult** ®r 
problems : i Qf engineering ■ 

merits, and some people may be re 
.twit -Jo have .these exposed; 

_b.eca.use t hey; arC ln education 
tfsfonints or engineering instituUbn*' 

Qmpipll: . fpr .i Nation?) ’ ' . 
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Progamme for computers 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Funding for university computers 
should be switched to provide more 
teaching and less research, a national 
working party has derided. Its report 
will be considered soon by the Univer- 
sities’ Computer Board. 

The board, which is funded directly 
by the Department of Education and 
Science, spends £30m a year on uni- 
versity central computing facilities, 
including the two large university re- 
gional computing centres in London' 
and Manchester. 

At the moment, only around 10 per 
cent of this sum goes on equipment 
used for teaching, with the remainder 
contributing to research. Other uni- 


Benenden 
stoops 
to conquer 

by Felicity Jones 

Benenden - the school Princess Anne 
went to - held an open day to present 
the higher education opportunities 


versity computers, for administration 
and research in individual departments 
are paid for by the University Grants 
Committee or the appropriate research 
council. 

The working party now finalizing its 
report is chaired by Dorothy Nelson of 
Hatfield Polytechnic. It was set up 
because some board members were 
concerned at the proportion of their 
total allocation spent on research 
machines when there are other sources 
of funding for the main beneficiaries of 
this part of the budget. 

The group is exploring the needs of 
university teachers in disciplines out- 
side science and engineering for access 
to computers, in the belief that they 
could make greater use of computing 
power. 


There are problems with such a 
study because some machines have 
multiple uses, and some universities 
are unable to specify exactly what all 
their computers are used for. In addi-| 
tion, computer time used by research 
students is hard to fit into a simple 
teaching/research classification. But 
the results of approaches to every 
university have confirmed that re- 
search takes the major part of the 
board's money. 

Hie group U now almost certain to 
propose a shift in this balance in favour 
of teaching when its report goes before 
the board next montn. It may also 
argue for more money overall, hoping 
to tke advantage of the DES’s current 
enthusiasm for information tech- 
nology. 


Protests mount over 
social science closure 


available to pupils at polytechnics for 
the first time at the weekend. 

Parents and sixth formers at the girls' 
public school in Kent heard repre- 
sentatives from Leicester, Portsmouth, 
Middlesex, Bristol, Brighton, Hat- 
field, Kingston, South Bank, Thames 
and Gty of London polytechnics and 
three colleges of higher education. 

Miss Janet Allen, the school’s head- 
mistress, said afterwards she thought 
both parents and pupils had been 
impressed by the variety of courses 
available at the polytechnics and par- 
ticular interest was shown in the mod- 
em languages with international studies 
and European business administration 
courses which available. 

“We have sent girls to polytechnics 
over the years but wefelt that the girls 
needed more assistance with the 
opportunities available. There is par- 
ticular interest in those courses with a 
practical leaning,” she said. 

A spokesman for Leicester 
Polytechnic said he thought this de- 
horn the double stereotype that girls 
do not do technical things and do not go 
to technical colleges. He though .the 
technical colleges. 'He thought' the 
quality of the courses'was now overrid- 
ing any preconceptions about 
polytechnics as institutions to which 
you did not send your daughter. 

Mr Julian, Ayer, head of the careers, 
placement and liaison service at Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic said: "The fact that 
one of the top girls’- schools Is showing 
interest in the polytechnics shows the 
of the courses and the realization 1 
that it is not just the few high-flyers 
amongst girls who go. to Oxford or 
Cambridge who want higher educa- 
tion.'*.: He thought the more practical, 
less academic content of the 
polytechnic courses was an additional , 
attraction. 

. It w?s those practical courses In hotel 
and catering management and Euro- 
pean business studies which were not 
offered hi universities which prompted 
the most interest at' the open day, 

One of the-reasons why girls' public 
- schools are taking more interest m the 
careers and, education prospects of 
■’ PVpllsls the competition posed by the 
, W school?, which pro recruiting girls 
' S-i t ‘ lc * r sfoth forms. This is forcing 
; glr]s tehodls, to tajee an active 1 part In 
M Teer advice $o. ait. to make themselves 
• /hQre, cbn^petitiye; 

Sapper soft-pedals 
inti retirement 

Sapper, for the past 14 years 
secretary of the Association of 
Jjy Teacher^ retires today. ' 
bewano lessons be promised. 
WlLhave Wait - he faces. a 

nei 

tee 



by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Opposition is mounting to the Scottish 
Office decision to axe social science at 
Paisley College of Technology and 
probably transfer its social studies 
courses to other colleges. 

Staff involved are urging the Scottish 
Education Department tonold a public 
review of the courses' future, and the 
Political Science Association, the Brit- 
ish Sociological Association and the 
Central Council for the Education and 
Training of Social Workers are all 
pressing the SED to reverse the deci- 
sion. 

The SED says a redeployment of 
resources within Paisley away from 
social science "will further enhance the 
college’s reputation as '-a centre of 
technology responsive to modem in- 
dustrial requirements.” 

But Professor John Foster, head of 
the politics and sociology department, 
claimed that Mr Alex Fletcher, Scot- 
tish Office minister for industry and 
education, was "flying In the face of . all 
recent reports on what British industry 
needs". Studies such as the Finniston 
report on engineering and the Alvey 
report on Information technology 
showed a clear role for social science ui 
future industrial development. 

“The decision involves a serious 


larly worried about the increased 
workload caused by the 1982 Mental 
Health Act. It has only got a 4 per cent 
increase in its £2.2m budget to cover 
for 1983/84. ., , ... 

But It now appears that the council 
will avoid having to renege on arty of its 
statutory duties, as it first feared, It 
sent a letter to ministers last winter 
warning that after two 10. per cent 
budget cuts in three years, it was 
reaching a point 6f .no return... 

1 Dr Harry Kay; ebaintaan of the 
council, and vice chancellor of Exeter 
University has welcomed some min- 
isterial recognition ' of the council s 
difficulties. But he warned that pnori- 
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-issue of principle in that it was taken 
without any review of a public charac- 
ter," said Professor Foster. “The poli- 
cies which developed the present 
courses were sanctioned and approved 
by the SED over 15 years, and we do 
believe a public review is necessary." 

The proposals were also denounced 
at the Scottish TUC conference in 
Rothesay last week. Mr Jack Dale,, 
secretary of the Association of Lectur- 
ers in Scottish Central Institutions 
(ALSC3), told the congress that the 
proposals were "the latest lunacy in 
Scottish higher education. The cuts 
show the deep hostility to social science 
in this Government, they are deter- 
mined to prevent the spread of genuine 
social understanding. 

The politics and sociology depart- 
ment is most at risk and Mr Fletcher 
has denied allegations of political pre- 

K " k against the department and 
bssot Foster, a leading Marxist, 
intellectual and member of the Com- 
munist, Party. , ,, ,, .. 

Mr Dale said: "Professor . Foster 
conducts himself with the utmost de- 
cora m and is highly respected by his 
staff. Allegations of political bias are 
nonsense; , it's a balanced course. We 
teach Karl Marx on some courses and 
right-wing economics on others.” 


recent dig In the City of London to Dr John Stratford, of the college’s 
computer centre. The demonstration was part of a QMC open day on arts 
and computing held this week to show the wide range or computer-based 
facilities now available to arts lecturers, researchers and students. Among 
the other projects exhibited were the logging of a Burmese dictionary , two 
university typesetting systems and computer packages for . teaching 
modern languages. 


Council reviews workload 
as pursestrings tighten 

bv Paul Flather But extra Government funds are 

‘ ™ expected to help pay for a new council 

The national social work training coun- examination board to assess social 
cil is preparing to review its range of workers for approval under the prow- 
activities because it is unable to keep sions of the Mental Health (Amend- 
within Us budget. ment) Act. Local authorities are re- 

The Central Council for Education quired to , appoint specially 
and Training in Social Work is particu- ''approved" social workers by October 
larly worried about the increased 1954* ~ 1,: .* 


But extra Government funds are 
expected to help pay for a new council 
examination board to assess social 
workers for approval under the provi- 
sions of the Mental Health (Amend- 
ment) Act. Local authorities are re- 
quired to. appoint specially 
■*aDDroYed" social workers by October 


The Government has also said it is 
willing to be “more flexible” about 
future funding. The council is now 
confident that none of its post are 
threatened and it may even consider 
filling some of the 20 vacancies in its 
160 staff quota. 

Dr Kay Stressed however that the 
considerable extra demands - of the 
mental health laws, new training de- 
velopments in work with mentally 
handicapped 'people, and the impllca- 


meant current work would have to be 
reduced ’ 


BRTTTSH GAS 

ENGINEERING RESEARCH 
AWARDS, 1983. 

British Gas supports post-graduate research 
at Universities and Polytechnics through its 
long-established Research Scholarships, and 
through its Engineering Research Awards, 
established last year. 

Three Engineering Research Awards will 
be made in 1983, to support postgraduate 
engineering research in Universities and 
Polytechnics in the United Kingdom. 

• Attractive financial aspects of the Award 
include: a maintenance allowance for the 
research student comparable to a fully' 
M topped-up*' Science arid Engineering 
: Research Council CASE Award (currently up- 
■ to £4225 p.a. for a student living in London); 
a book allowance of up to £200; and an : 
opportunity for the student to make orie 
technical visit abroad.There is also an annual 
equipment allowance for the Department of 

£1100. " . ’ - 

The topics from which this year's Awards 
will be chosen by British Gas are as follows:- 
1) HEAT EXCHANGER DESIGN" FOR HIGH' 
EFFICIENCY GAS APPLIANCES. 

1 2) NOVEL TECHNIQUES FOR METERING 
GAS FLOWS. 

3) THE EFFECTS OF TURBULENCE 

, STRUCTURE IN ULTRASONIC FLOW- 
•. METERING.' ;•■■■■ 

4) HEAT TRANSFER ENHANCEMENT IR 
TWO DIMENSIONAL lOW REYNOLDS 
NUMBER DEVELOPING FLOWS. 

5) AIR ENTRAINMENT INTO COLD 
DENSE VAPOUR CLOUDS. 

6) UNDERGROUND LOADING OF PIPES. 

.■ Spedifjc pr-oposals are in vi ted From Heads 
r of Engineering Departments of Universities . ; 1 

and Polytechnigsrelating dircctly,to one .. 

;\ or more of the abpve topics;: These proposals • ; . 
should besent to theManager, External : 

Affairs; Research and Development Division, 


colleges had already ? 
■but anuch.iUQjejj^j 



















News in brief 

Survey forecasts 
1,000 new jobs 

About l.tHMl new join will he crciik-sl 
for lecturers in further education 
according In a survey of jobs. |iu|ij I 
numbers and spend ini; plans for IVS3- 
X4 conducted by 7/n 1 iiuicx Ldilciitinn- 
til Supplant' 11 / in 76 iiutlioniies in 
England anil Wales. In Hu: financial 
year jusl ended college staff increased 
by .sou. 

The survey shows overall that half 
the authorities are actually planning to 
spend more in real terms bn education 
than in the previous 12 months in spite 
of (he fact that everywhere the number 
of pupils aged under 10 is falling in 
primary or in secondary or in both, 
bin ty percent of the sample [dans a cut 
in rent terms while 10 per cent have 
budgeted for a standstill. 

Some arc planning growth even 
though they will suffer grant penal lies 
for iiJlegi , <r ,, overs|ieiiding"! But those 
cutting back are also getting caught in 
the (juvcrniiicufs imp. Altogether 
livo-thirih of the authorities will break 
spending targets ami as a result incur 
penalties. 

Business merger 

'Hie Scottish Business Kiluculion Coun- 
cil and Siutlfsli Trclinienl lidueutiun 
Council have recoiiuiiendeiJ Ilia! liny 
should merge into n new .Scottish Vticu- 
Ifuiuif KdiiCRtinn Council fSt'OTVKC) 
frum the slur! of next year - . 

The pnipusiil ilmt (lie new cmiriril 
should run all vocational courses mid 
examinations not covered by (he uni- 
versifies mid the Council for NafEoiial p 
Academic Awards eunies alter two 
years of discussion mid the merger of 
TKC* mid ilKC south of (he border, 

Financial flow 

The Clnirlcrcd Institule of Public Fi- 
niincc mid Accountancy has set up a 
group of users and potential users oi its . 
Financial Information System for in- A 
stir u lions of Higher and Further ir 
Education in the Maintained Sector t< » Si 
provide a flow of information between [ 0 
accountants, educationalists and col- 
leges. _ 

Crafty chance ^ 

A £900,000 scheme to encourage adults a 
to train as teachers in craft, design and 1 
technology was launched by the Depart- I 
menl or Education and Science this , 
week, it offers 180 cash awards of “ 
between £75 and £100 a week to people Fi 
aged between 26 and 50 with suitable cf 
qualifications and possibly experience ni 
of industry. [ r 

cl 

World champions J,” 

Two members of Glasgow University's 
Dialectic Society, Mr John Nicolson w 
and Mr Frank McKirgan, have won the i n 
world debating championship held in ‘ n 
Princeton, New Jersey, with another ° 
Glasgow student . Mr Michael MacFar- ° 
lane, winning the individual speaker • 
prize. r< 

jfe 

Past masters d 

A new acronym Is about to surface at V 
Oxford University. Students successful- !“! 
I.v completing a new one-year taught 
graduate course In arts subjects will be i}[ 
awarded as MSI or Master of Studies. - 
The degree, equivalent to the existing m 
one-year MSc taught course, Is aimed ■ 
mainly at attracting more overseas 
students to Oxford. All arts faculties 
have been asked to submit MSI courses. ° 
So far two. In Jewish Studies in the * 
Graeco-Roman period and In Syriac * 
Studies, have been approved. ^ 
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hy Paul Flatlier 

Sue in I scientists have pro tested ah mil 
the way (lie recent “new him id" and 
infill 111:1 linn tcchihdogysd local ions dis- 
criminated against the arts and in 
lavoiir of science and technology. 

Many feel that to piotesi now is one 
of the only wavs to try and force 
changes in the system beture the nice 
for next year's awards begins in the 
autumn 

The Assncinlkni of Learned 
Societies in the Social Sciences 
( ALSISS), which represents more than 
21 J societies, has written to Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Secretary of State lor 
Education, saying it would he a “lapse 
of j iidgme ill"’.. 111“ its part if it did not 
fviini our it* upjii i.Miioji to the Govern- 
ment's “prejudiced" view. 

An extra .112 university posts arc 


being funded this year for young 
researchers hy the Lfniversity Grants 
Committee - 1 7 in the social sciences. 
15 in the arts. 70 in information 
technology, and 2 in in natural scien- 
ces. Next year, there will be MJU “new 
blood” and 30 information technology 
posts. 

ALSISS is paiticularly angry that 
information technology posts are being 
totally diverted to die hard sciences. It 
.says in its letter the whole “applications 
area" has been ignored, as well as the 
study of topics such as training, and 
inan-machine relations. 

The 7U posts were handled almost 
entirely by the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council, and funnelled 
into basic “enabling" research. 
ALSISS then goes on to deride the 
miserly allocation of arts awards. 

“The new blood proposals are essen- 


tially arbitrary," it says. "’They are 
based on the prejudice of the Govern- 
ment that science and technology is 
more important than arts {which' in- 
cludes social sciences!, and that re- 
search in those subjects must be en- 
couraged." 

The anger of social scientists has 
been fuelled hv (lie fact that Ann was 
lopped off the Social Science Research 
Council budget to help fund the 1 1 (JO111 
threi-yenr package of awards. They 
are also irritated that Sir Keith wants 
the word “science" dropped from the 
SSRC title. 

Interestingly, the Department of 
Edueation and Science announcement 
scrupulously referred to 17 new social 
.studies posts, hut its tables described 
the awards as *snc se* nr social science. 

The breakdown works out as five 
economics posts, two each in politics, 


psychology, geogiitphy. and social 
nflnirs, one each in law and linguistics 
and two general mull (-disciplinary A 
ha ltd fill of awards are also hidden in 
the science quotas, particularly in the 
43 medicine posts. Bath and South- 
ampton won two awards each. 

Uw full Inin ■ Hull ( ;'< >Ii(iljiI ciiiiiHiiiY at welfare 
•aid llw op" 1 1 vr Ionium e uml finnminucif riK 
fir in*-), ]:\t:ii.T I Middle L-.inI pnliurO, Li/cils 
(ga^ijj.liiol loi-jlioniil ■imilv-.iM. (.eueitur (t... 
11.1I welfare law I. llniveitiiv «■( M.un lu-.tcr Insij- 
""c "i S.-kmt .111.1 Tfdiiu.il nnleniMirtnal 
resource iii.iiUi,). NewejMle (i>coerj|iiiy ,>| lech- 
iiii-nl Lliiin^f). Noiiiiii-.li.iui Kotfniiiiv sdcrces) 
SoiiChiimptonliiikriMi|.Hi.ilul.,iii.|| N j„ l | 1 e CU r|iv 

Muilif, ami 1 lw imtrkfliiig of open economic!) 
Surrey mew iiu-Unuk (or the use „f |, lr u u j rtl8 
scis). Universiivof Wnk-s I ii,niiiio..| Science and 
I echiioliijiy (hiinuii prohkiu-sobin^ unJer ui- 
dustri.il slress). Sussei ([He:iMirenien| of science 
uml tecliiK'lopv .iLiiviiv), V-.rk i public sedor 
mvi "inline I. Swunsea lluhoiir niatkcl heh.ivjnur 
ami Hie i-ffeci ot imenipluinieni in suuih Wales) 
hdinlmr^li (M-iMUink-. uml (.ognilioni. Qlasgow 
( h. iijsiiivi eiiqinrnics) 
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Why day release keeps 
the girls behind 


by Felicity Jones 

Futher inquiries should be held into 
careers guidance and the selection' 
procedures of industry, to improve the 
training of girls for skillediobs, resear- 
chers at Huddersfield Polytechnic's 
faculty of education have recom- 
mended. 

Dr Yves Benett and Dawn Carter 
were contacted by the Equal Opportu- 
nities Commission to examine the 
Ireasons why girls make up only 18 per 
cent of a! I 16^-1 8-year-olds given time 
off for day release courses. 

■ One explanation for this under- 
representation could have been the 
, fact that day release is more prevalent 
in the traditional male-dominated in- 
dustries such as engineering and con- 
struction. But this is onlv part of the 
1 answer, since even in female-domin- 
ated industries, like the distributive 
trade and financial services, more boys 
than girls get sent on some sort of train- 
line course. 

Twenty companies in one city cover- 
ing the five industrial areas of textiles, 
chemicals, business, engineering and 
distribution, were included in the 
study. Interviews were hold with per- 
sonnel and training officers to find out 
what factors they tuok into account 


when granting day release. 

The researchers found that when 
recruiting engineering craft and techni- 
cians apprentices for whom day-re- 
lease is guaranteed, preference was 
often given by companies to school 
leavers who had studied a technical or 
craft subject at school. Even though a 
technical qualification is not an entry 
requirement. 

One of the main factors barring girls 
from receiving training in the business 
sector is the practice of recruiting them 
at 16 and granting day release only’ 
after a year’s Service. Boys are re- 
cruited at 18 with automatic entitle- 
ment. 

At school, careers advisers mav, 
sometimes unwittingly, discourage 
girls from applying for traditional mMe 
jobs by over-emphasizing the problems 
they will encounter. Little mention is 
made of specific skills for these occupa- 
tions and teachers and parents still im- 
part prejudices about suitable jobs. 

Day Release for girls: An investigation 
into why so few girls receive time off 
work for part-time study is available 
from the publicity section, EOC, Over- 
seas House, Quay Street, Manchester 
M3 3HN. 


Principals to 
see minister 
over salaries 

Members of the Committe of Princip- 
als and Directors of Central Institu- 
tions (COPADOCI) arc tonight meet- 
ing Mr Alex Fletcher, Scottish Minister 
for Industry and Education, to discuss 
their salary negotiations. 

The principals of the centrally-run 
colleges negotiated directly with their 
boards of governors and the Scottish 
Education Department until the 
Secretary of State for Scotland set up 
the Scottish joint negotiating commit- 
tee 18 months age. 

Now principals’ salaries are included 
in staff salary talks, although the 
principals are not officially represented 
on either side of the negotiating com- 
mittee. and COPADOCI wishes direct 
representation. 

The committee will also ask Mr 
Fletcher when the Government is 
•ukely to implement recommendations 
trom the council for tertiary education 
whose report was published 14 months 
ago. 

It is thought the Government will 
toiiow the tertiary council's majority 
report, proposing that local authority 
colleges should run nnn-advanced 
further education, with all colleaes 
running advanced further education 
effectively becoming central institu- 
tions. 


Head for UGC 

Mrs Tydfil Thomas, headmistress of 
the Girls' Comprehensive • School, 
Aberdare, Mid Glumorgmi, has been 
appointed to the University Grants 
Committee. Her term of office will run 
until April 1988, 

Nalgo campaign 

The National and Local Government 
Officers Association, which numbers 
thousands of uni versl ly and college staff 
among its members, this week launched 
a massive campaign to alert (he public 
to (he threat of privatiznlEon and the 
value of public services. 


Computer firm launch ‘special offer’ 

Universities and [lolytechnics are lrcinu new or upgrade processors will nualifa . , 

offered 50 per cent towards the cost oT far a 40 per cent allowance ouhard^ ^S^rd n n 1 .rt Ch ? , . < L al co,,e 8 cs - 

.f'mwrapnter systems ware and 80 per cent on software. In slrnchtdiio^n £ f ui he packa 8 e is n 
undci a 14 nullum four-part education addition, there will be a 50 per cent cdumdnnM open to 3,1 

1 ^ ,hdf '» “ Pet 


conic, first served basis for an indefi- ‘ discount" scheme' follows the Alvev 
mte period comes under the Education Report recommendations 1 

Allowance Programme, ft is desiened Under the second part of the nm B - 
fo help all institutions running three ramme, entitled “Educational Sud 
ami four-year degree courses in coin- port". Prime is putting around £2 1 
putcr science to purchase Prune com- million towards the cost of provides 
purer systems for teaching purposes, up to 100 of their 2,250 minicomputers 
Under (he programme, ordeis for and software io colleges of further 


’4- ■ • un imraware maintenance. per cent on hardware ° M 
The company says their decision to Software and 2d JS 50 per Mnl on 
unch what they admit Isa massive sira,lar am °unt on 


launch what they admit Is a massive documentation 3 S,m * maant on 
discount scheme follows the Alvey Th e final module is » 

Report rccommendu lions. 3 ls a software 


package which supports the “CoK?ed 
rwJ communications standards for 
°^ n %TO*. 8 Interconnexion. This 
will enable Prime systems to link with 

?CI* ® f . computers including 
ICL and IBM within the institution as 
well as on other sites 


; AUT council 

■- by David Jobbins 

Mr Edward Heath, the former Con- 
j scrvntivc Prime Minister, will address 
i ll,e summer council uf the Association 
1 of University Teachers in London next 
| month. 

\ T be former party leader, who is 
j known to be critical of many aspects of 
I the Government's higher" education 
n policy, is delivering a series of speeches 
I on die issue. At the AUT lie is 
expected to deal with the question of 
the binary divide and the relationship 
between universities and the 
polytechnic. 

His acceptance of the invitation is a 
coup for the AUT in the run-up to the 
general election. Union leaders believe 
that capturing Mr Heath could draw 
wider intention to the problems facing 
, the higher education system. Last year 
• l | lc 6!^ esl speaker was Mr Leu Murray, 
the TUC general secretary. 

The AUT is stepping up its political 
activities in preparation for an election 
in June or October. It intends to focus 
particular attention on Parliamentary 
scats where the university vote - 
including students as well as staff - 
could ploy an important part in deter- 
mining the result. 

The union is displaying n non- 
partisan approach, recommending (hat 
local branches invite candidates from 
all the parlies to open meetings cither 
in cooperation with other campus 
unions or through the Education 
Alliance. 

But the .summer council will discuss a 
move to set up a political fund to 
further the union’s campaigning for 
higher education. 

A motion from Edinburgh urges a 
ballot of the 34.IJUU membership on 
establishment of a political fund “to 
ensure that the association's policies on 
higher education arc presented effec- 
tively to all political parties". 

One from Birmingham says the 
union should pursue the logic of TUC 
affiliation and institute a political levy. 
It adds that it should be made clear to 
members that they have the right to 
contract out of paying the levy and that 
its establishment “implies no support 
for any political party”. 

But union leaders are likely to resist 
the proposals, arguing that they are 
unnecessary to lurther the associa- 
tion’s existing non-partisan campaigfl- 
in g : They would only be needed in the 
unlikely event of a decision expressly 
to support candidates of one party 
rather than another in an election. 

Other motions include an attack on 
the appointment of Sir Peter Swinner- 
lon-Dyer as chairman of the University 
Grants Committee. 

A further motion, from Newcastle, 
expresses severe reservations about 
last year’s adoption of a motion calling 
for unilateral nuclear disarmament- 

The battle over a permanent career 
structure for research staff will be 
resumed, with a motion from Guy's 
calling for urgent action. 

The Scottish TUC in Rothesay last 
week adopted an AUT resolution 
condemning the use of short-term 
contracts in place of established 
permanent jobs. It called for an end to 
waiver clauses which permitted em- 
fra , e * S *9 “k workers on short con- 
iracts to sign away their rights to redun- 
^ c y P^y and protection from unfair 



researchers ‘suffer most’ 


By Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


by Karen Gold 


Ministers will decide whether or not to between. : 

set ud a new natiunnl adult education , trru . , . ^ , 

to* before Mr 

W f.a;« Sh e lto n; un^r-^crct.iry of ^ g( _ nerul cduc , Uon *, ^ of 

state for c , P n , attainment on which to base them, 

N a non u 1 „ 1 11s 1 1 tutc . fo r A d u 1 1 Cduca- bceailse skiUi exis , inn vacuum. 

tion s annual c * They have to be based nt the very least 

Their decision on the future of the on (j, entCV aiM [ numeracy, but much 
Advisory Council for Adult and Coil- t he ndlbd . 

tinuing Edueation and the continuing 

education development council it bad The concerns of the Department ni 
said should succeed it would be Education and Science and the Man- 
announced before then, he said. power Services Commission - particu- 
But Mr Shelton refused to be drawn larly as expressed in the MSC s latest 
on what kind of body if any would be document Towards an adult training 


Researchers are the main victims of the 
University Grinds Committee cuts in 
skills necessary to cope with the next, |mcdical schools, judging by first results 
and to bridge the inevitable trough in from a survey by the British Medic.nl 


Association. 


The results show that clinical and 
nrc-clinical academics have less time 
lor research - because staff losses 
increase teaching commitments - and 
less money to fund their studies. 

More than 90 per cent of the p re- 
clinical representatives who replied 
reported tnsit lime for research had 


the LIGC was adequate, in spite of 
complaints about shortages of staff and 
equipment. 

Two other, complementary surveys 
released at the same lime show why 
research time is being eaten up by 
teaching and medical duties. A Uni- 
versity Hospitals Association survey of 


The DMA and the British Dciitnl decreased, as did 68 per cent of their 20 medical schools in England and 


011 literacy nml numeracy, nut much 
more tuo,” he ndded. I 

The concerns of the Department of 
Education and Science and the Man- 
power Services Commission - particu- 
larly as expressed in the MSC s latest 
document Towards an adult training 


Association set up a group to monitor clinical colleagues. And one in four 
the effects of the cuts on teaching and clinical representatives and more than 
research laic last year, soon after the a third of prc-clinical respondents 
government used figures from 1981 to indicated that research groups or even 
answer charges from the House ol whole departments had been lost as a 
Commons Social Services Committee result of the UGC cuts, 
that UGC cuts were having serious Research hit by the cuts was snl- 
effccls on the medical schools. vaeed hy raising funds elsewhere in 32 


revealed 


senior clinical 


Commons Social Services Committee result of the UGC cuts, 
that UGC cuts were having serious Research hit by the cuts was snl- 
cffccts on the medical schools. vaged hy raising funds elsewhere in 32 

The monitoring group sent a ques- per cent of clinical departments, but 
lionnaire to each medical school to gel only 9 per cent of p re-clinical depart - 
more up-to-date figures, and has now incuts found this possible, 
compiled totals for February 1983 from However, most respondents still felt 

that indirect support tor research from 


the returns received so far. 


established and warned that the con- strategy - were complementary, he 
tinuing education lobby was unlikely to said. 

be entirely happy with the result. The MSC’s projected spending on 

“This (any new body) would be adult training was £280m. largely re- 
enlirelv your body, to represent you." directed from the Training Opportuni- 
he toltf the Nl AE. “It will only be fully tics scheme, he said. Figures for DES 
under your control and speak for you if spending on education for adults in 
you set it up. guarantee if and support England, obtained for the first time. 
It yourselves. amounted to £750m in 1982/83. 

“If we set it up, we will want it to Only £7Um of that was directed 
note and reflect our concerns as well as towards the local authority adult 
yours, nnd sometimes because of wider education service however; another 
Government policies these do not £32l!m spent by local authorities was 
always directly coincide." f or -{dulls within the further education 

The crucial need in educating adults, system. Universities were calculated as 
as recognized by the Government, was spending £206m oil adult students; the 
relflteifto the changing skills needed to Open University received £57m rc- 
adapt to new technology, he said. "Wc sponsible bodies - extra-mural depurt- 
Imvc to prepare adults not only to ments and the Workers' Educational 
withstand the aftermath of one tech- Association-!! Ini; and student grants 
nologicul revolution, but to acquire the to adults £89m . 


Adults or youth: who first? 

If educational resources are limited, “We need not alienate people, 
should 18-yenr-oIds’ opportunities be must convince them (hat they neei 


If educational resources are limited, “We need not alienate people. We 
should 18-year-olds’ opportunities be must convince them (hat they need to 
cut hack in order to increase adult take a broader view of higher cduca-. 
places, the conference was asked. tion," he added. 

Definitely yes. said Mrs Pam Mr Alan Wells, director of the Adult 
McNav. president of the Open U111- 


McNay, president of the Open Uni- Literacy ancl Basic Skills Unit asked 

Ctnrlnnl, A Cl!n. -intmil III . . J ■ J ... f. . .1. . 


versity Students Association, t in 
answering her own question. “It’s a 


how the country could ealer for the 
18-ycar-olds who would be ousted by 



divisive question.” site admitted. The «onc ‘*f the problems of that 

only way to live with it is to recognize it kj[U , of OU[J is they ;ire ma ssivcly 
would be an increase in opportunities affecte j U unemployment. You can't 
for everybody, provided we are sure { them a[! on , he Youth Training 
the resources are shifted nnd not lost. « i.« 


ut them all on the Youth Training 

“If vou reduce the number of 18- •*heme," he said. Kelly openea a new coin g 

vear-olds and those 18-vear-u|ds know Describing the discussions of one of Hunterian as part or a serl 
the v can ha vc ■ m^duc^rinn at some the nine grotTps held during the confer- rioils commemorating the 

time. I don’t think that’s as bad." f lhe 

But Professor Bernard Jcnninas of NIAE should be monitoring the effect former student and m^Jor l 
Hull University said such u policy of cutbacks on mature students enroll- the university. The coin gall 

ins for higher education. d, S p,« ys Hunter's £7m co 

within higher education institutions. “As the cutbacks grow the mature showing the origin and dev 


Eighteen-year-olds would soon be 
turned away from higher education 
anyway, lie said. 


students will be squeezed out in order 1 
to accommodate as many people as 
possible bom in the bulge,’ he said. 


Glasgow’s Lord Provost, Dr Michael 
Kelly (ubovc), examines u William 
Hunter bicentenary medal struck 
using medieval methods In Glasgow 
University’s Hunterian museum. I)r 
Kelly opened a new coin gallery In the 
Hunterian as part or a series of exhibi- 
tions commemorating the bicentenary 
of (he death of William Hunter, a 
former student and mqjor benefactor of 
the university. The coin gallery publicly 
displays Hunter’s £7m coin collection, 
showing the origin and development of 
coinage In ancient Greece, Rome and 
Scotland. It includes the head of Apollo 
from the fifth century BC (right). 





Archaeologists unearth publishing venture 

™Lr hncolu8y buok ui5,rib,,,ion 


started to publish und distribute their service. . , 

own books in n imslitive step to gel Tile venture begun modestly with an butk of Us first luting ™ns sts °' Wr^ Th , j 

SSL"-^ ° f P“ blish! "s “ sls an 32sasl.,5SlE 


More overseas 
applications 


and delays. aadunivers.ydepartn.en.salloverthe J"-™™*", 

Professor Barrington Cunliffo, of 70 bonks, 45 of them from archaeolo- country u i far afield “ Central Council 
Oxford University's Institute of gicnl institutions and departments, and Leicestershire. Yorkshire, Kent, nnd 

Archaeology, has been able to make it has been mailed to 1,500 individuals (he West Country. j If contras, _ to . w 


The slump in overseas applications to 
universities may he over, according 
to figures released by the Universi- 
ties Centra! Council on Admissions. 


ft has been mailed to l ,500 individuals (he West Count 17. In contra 

w . ■suSSssro 1 * 

s sstafe ssasgSaSt 


versity Press is unable ta produce the university’s equipment 
books in very small runs and the plans include conference papers ar 
traditional offset-type alternatives re- individual monographs. Mr urov 
ory and unattractive, said: “OUP simpfy weren t irUcresn 


s and two, or 20/ We’re concerned mainly 


In contrast to what UCCA de- 
scribes as “the huge decreases of 
recent years" applications from over- 
seas students tor entry this autumn 
are up by 3.6 per cent. Applications 
from women overseas are up 7.7 per 


academic staff posts lost up to last July, 
even though the full stalf reductions 
needed to meet overall UGC financial 
targets have yel (o appear. 

A similar survey by the Federation 
of Associations of Clinical Professors 
shows 63 senior posts lost in pathology 
alone by September 1982, compared 
with the academic year 1979/80. The 
same group of specialties also lost 61 
junior acaacniic posts and H9 technical 
and clerical staff over the same period. 

‘Even-handed’ 
funding claim 
challenged 

by David Jobbins 

Ministerial claims of even-handedness 
between the universities and the public 
sector are challenged in a claim this 
week by the Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers. 

While the polytechnics' share of 
funds has fallen hy more than the 8 per 
cent originally claimed, tlicir share of 
students has increased, leading to a 24 
per cent increase in “productivity" lor 
the polytechnics and other loc.il au- 
thority colleges, the ihiii-TUC union 
alleges. 

APT says that in view of the “aban- 
donment'' of even-handedness, fund- 
ing policies should be reviewed by 
ministers as a mutter of urgency. 

ll claims that between 197WBU and 
198.1/84 the number of students in 
universities tell by 4.7 per cent; the 
number of students in local authority 
higher education institutions increased 
by 1 4 . 8 pe r ce nt ; the university share of 
government higher education rose by 
4.7 per cent and the local education 
authority share fell hy 7.5 per cent. 

Arguing that that the per capita 
funding of university students in- 
creased over the period compared with 
their public sector counterparts, APT 
says: “Had there been equal funding 
for both types of institution in 1979/80, 
the changes would have opened up a 
gap between them equal to 33.2 per 
cent of the 1979/80 per capita alloca- 
tion." 

According to APT's calculations, 
the gap is widening to 20per cent in the 
universities compared with 33 per cent 
in the public sector. 

But between 1981/82 to 1983/84. 

' while l.e.a. allocations fell by 17 per 
cent in real terms, the cut in the 
universities was the 8 per cent predi- 
cated in repeated references to “even- 
3 handedness", says the APT. 

2 The most serious cuts occurred in 
* l.e.a. institutions where students were 
in direct competition with the universi- 
ties, 

While the national advisory body on 
" -public sector higher education is view- 
r_ ing “with equanimity’’ the prospect of 
n increased student-staff ratios of 14:1, 
15 the university figure will have readied 
‘ r only 9,2:1 by 1984/85 and while some 


rown with sales to colleagues Mid distribu- cent compared with 2 per cent fori universities have been “forced" to shed 


limply weren’t interested tion is obviously more efficient for b men . fl ut overseas candidates only up to 4 staff, one polytechnic has lost 
of 5W up to 1,000 copies little organization that consolidates tota | g per cent of all UCCAJ 140 staff and others J(M0. 

. r. . ■ lictina anH advertisement. „ -t I u_: 1 


Museum’s denartment nf nntiauities permission to publish these from the The^alMaimjO „„ [ t 1S no\ 


Museum’s department of antiquities permission to puoiisn tnese irom me 
and one of the editors of the journal Institute of Archaeology. 
Anglo-Saxon Studies , has launched his Oxhow Books hopes to make 


t hey also aim 10 nuiu a unwi an*.* 1 

publications that would otherwise go 
on of print and become unavailable. 


8 per cent of ail UCCA 14 o sta ff an< | others 3(W0. 
ans. Polytechnic staff are lagging 6 per 

now likely that final apptica- cent behind their university colleagues 
■nm hnme and overseas will in (he salary stakes, the APT, winch 


lions from home and overseas will in (he salary stakes, the Ar 1 , which 
total 173.000, compared to 171.49b has over 3,000 members in the 


Overseas students change delays guide 

The Scottish Education Department lar rules, grants come direct from the to 

Guide to Student Allowances has not Scottish Education Department at the booklet. ^«re ^snoti nnwdmfoneed^^ 
been published because of uncertainty discretion of the Secretary of State for a PP ^ ck a un ,j| August 

about overseas students grants. Scotland. £ ^heirexam rSs areknown. 


total 173 ,( 111 ( 1 , comparea to n«s uvci j,uuu 

last year. United Kingdom applica-| polytechnics, alleges. 

tions arc about the same as last year, — — 

at 154.36B compared to 153,968 last vonflirPC 

year. Tlie long-established growth in VCIIl.UI.vO 

the number of women candidates -Strathclyde University is to set up two 


nb S°---^ en ts grant, Scotland. ESSSrS! 

Mr George Younger, J be Scottish Howcveri there will be considerable 


Ley land vehicles. 


SKTO processing applications if ^ «« P « ^ 

3^fc 1 Br ii , s4aS*iE Stamet™ comc in, ° ,he SED a ' ^ 

^X'!i 0rd - ,na % residenc ? ir I h ,? y are Shnual booklet on grams is being b^t^ol a disaster, since there is still P ,annms ’ £135,U00. This will fund a teaching 

ed . h pnmanly to rece,ve ful, ' time delayed until up to dBte information on lefl| .. of time to ap plv," said Mr C. J . There has been a substantial dTop company betweeii the department and 
, ..... . overseas students awards can be in- ty 00 d Heriot-Watl University’s in applications in chemical engineer- Ethicon. 

'J" England and Wales, grants are J. . . w-hools liaison officer. "But every year ing, mechanical engineering, agnail- The university s department of pro- 

"WKby the local education authorities . . rtnr4< nro ducc a guide for Scottish school- lure and forestry, combined biologic- duction management and manufactur- 

who have been told by Sir Keith they Students can apply for grants once p * has a]so been held up nJ sc i e ,ices. physics, chemistry and ing technology- has been awarded 

«e n 0t required to pay mandatory they have a firm offer of a pacc.anu h h j e!a j| s on combinations oF science with social £145,000 over three years to work with 

grots to overseas students. the SED say they are accepting grant because w wnj n arls . Leyland vehicles. 

But while Scotland must apply simi- applications, but it is likely many overseas students. 


continues, with applications up by I 
per cent. 

Popular subjects are: education, 
pharmacy, studies allied to medicine 
and health, civil engineering, biolo- 
gy, computing, geology. law, 
architecture, and town and country 
planning. 

There has been a substantial drop 
in applications in chemical engineer- 


new teaching companies with grants 
totalling more thnn £280,000. 

In a unique venture, the Scottish 
Development Agency and Ethicon, 
the Edinburgh-based manufacturers of 
health-care products, have given 
Strathclyde's marketing department an 
initial three-year grant of more than 
£13S,U00. This wilt fund a teaching 
company between the department and 
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Overseas news. 





es Entrance 


from E. Pul rick McQuuid 

CAMBRIDGE. Muss 


A massive lawsuit charging une uf Ihe publisher 
iialniii's liirpcM private irnh't?r.sities cijiiimio. 
with copyright infringements has hcen lilcolv. 
settk-il mil of court with the wiivmiiy As nan 
agreeing h > curb fuiureubnse a niung its. IJnivcrsir 
lejiching stuff. ■ neu’ijulic' 

TJie action . brought in December hy invcsliqal' 
Ibo Association uf American I'uh- renuriine 


against infiiviiiu.il teachers, one of and universities where duplication 
win mi filed recently, has also been almse is widespread. It is expected (hat 
dropped hut negotiations between the many institutions will adopt similar 
publishers and the local copying shop guidelines. Yale ami Johns Hopkins 
continue, with court proceedings universities hud voluntarily adopted 
likely. such provisions. 


vusitv and nine individual professors measures are left to the university they 
who had allegedly photocopied unci are to lie “consistent with remedial or 
distributed course materials disciplinary actions" carried out when 

without the permission uf the other university policies arc violated. 
Jit holders. Also named us a 


enpyriem Holders. Also named us a 
defendant in the original suit was the 
Unique Copy Centre, a shun near the 
uni verity's campus in Washington 
Square, Manhattan. 

In exchange for dropping the suit, 
the university has approved internal 
guidelines concerning the duplication 
of copy written materials and lor pulic- 
ing compliance among (lie. staff. Action 


ne Association uf American I'uh- ronurtfni* them to the iifihlkh.w-i - 

fishers «>„ behalf «>r nine minor puh- promptly. The adininstratiunurdicr P^m.ssion to co|^ IU per center less of 
hsh me houses, sought an undisclosed agrees to “take appropriate acUoi? ? P r «* work nr 1st) words o poetry, 
award for damages and a permanent ngai.ist stuff who are round guilty of for ea **j*\ P? I|C - V d ° cs w * 
injunction against the New York Uni- copyright infringements. While Mich con F er, l individual students who make 

measures me left to the university they t0 P ,cs f° r tlieir own use - 
are to he “consistent with remedial or A similar scttleineiit was reached 
disciplinary actions" carried out when between the publishers' group and a 
other university policies arc violated, chain of photocopying stores , me Gno- 
Both parties have agreed to cover 1,10,1 Corporation of Cambridge, M,is- 
theimwn expenses stemming from the laciiiisolis, which runs millets near 
suit ami the settlement. No figures several campus Ioch linns ihruuuhuiK 
were made public. the northeast. Out of court settlements 

The publishers says they are content were also readied with a variety uf 
with the set ( lenient', noting that they private reseaich firms where ph'oto- 
werc not especially interested in taking copying of scholarly material is preva- 
their case to trial. The point of their R* nt - 

action was to scl a precedent, sending n. Mad the New York case gone to trial 


disciplinary actions" carried out when 
other university policies are violated. 

Both parties have agreed to cover 
their own expenses stemming from the 
suit and the settlement. No figures 
were made public. 

The publishers says they are content 
with the set ( lenient', noting that they 


message to other American colleges' re presentatives from the country’s measures. 

'%■ -i .. 


largest professors' union, the Amer- 
ican Association of University Pmlcs- 
snrs, and from the American Library 
Association say they would have sided 
with the university. 

The publishers - Random House, 
Simon and Schuster. Houghton Mif- 
flin, Addison Wesley, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Basic Books, Little Biowu, 
Macmillan, and the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers - say they will 
continue to aggressively pursue eupyr- 
ighl violators at other universities. 
Under the New York agreement, 
teachers seeking to duplicate lengthy 
copyrighted materials must seek the 
permission ot the publishers and supp- 
ly them with specific information on 
how many copies are to he made and 
how they are to he used in course work. 

Should a professor he denied per- 
mission io duplicate materials, a re- 
quest to Jo so must be forwarded to the 
university's general council. Staff not 
complying with these measures will not 
he defended by the university should 
the copyright owners seek punitive 
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from Donald Fields 

STOCKHOLM 
As the name of Lech Walesn started to 
reappear in the headlines this month, 
many of eastern Europe's pre-eminent 
writers and thinkers were appearing at 
a seminar in Stockholm honouring the 
founder of Polish Solidarity. 

Entitled "East ami Wesi Eurojic: a 
new connexion?" the seminar wns held 
in conjunction with the award of a 
freedom prize to Hie absent Mr Walesa 
by two newspapers Dagens Nvheter in 
Stockholm and Poliiikcti in 
Copenhagen. It was an implicit, occa- 
sionally explicit, reminder of the re- 
sponsibilities that the western intel- 
ligentsia might feel towards the hard- I 
pressed people of the Soviet empire. 

Tlie principal speakers were Polish- 
Anierican writer Jerzy Kosinski, 
Hungarian writer Gyorgy Konrad 
whose homage to Walesa struck just 
the right chord: the Roinaniun-bom 
researcher in international relations ! 
Pierre Hassner: Czech Zdenek Mly- 
nar, a minister in the ill-fated Dubcck 
government and an irretitgator of Char- 
ter 77: Hungarian American Andrew 
Arato, of the New School for Social 
Research in New York: and Poles 
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Graffiti encourages Islanders to enrol at the new centres for popular education 

Learning a little to get ahead 


WmM-y 

v % 


by Paul Flather 

Evelyn is 56 and has worked as a 
domestic servant nearly all her life. 
Now she wants to learn some maths, 
and the history of her native Grenada. 


has put its money where its mouth is. In 
1981 21 per cent of the recurrent 
budget went on eduention, and last 
year it went up to 22.5 per cent. 

On a brief stop in London this month 


Research in New York: and Poles me nisiory or tier native Grenada. A- C * u-' l* inn momB 
Miroslaw Chojecki, a member of th ■ She n one oF 30 people sitting in a N “ Blsho P. dlscu , ssed ‘he problems of 
KOR social self-defence committee dunW-hl, wooden school hall listening Ihe cam P a, 8 n ' [ think we are doing 
aw,A /JirM- »rtr n f «k - .mHnrcr.-.„«,i to details about o new Centre for reasonably well, we have so far enrol- 
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and director of the underground 
NOW A publishing house, and 
Krztsztof Pomian, philosopher and 
historian. 

Completed by two authors ( Gustav 
Hcrling-Grudzinksi and Horst Bierek) 
who survived Stalin’s gulags, and th^ 
leader of Solidarity in western Europe 
(Jerzy Milecki), the list bore testimony 
to the tragic braindrain away from, and 
the demoralization of the intelligentsia 
within, Co mmunist-ruled societies. All 
except Konrad, who is completing a 
year s scholarship in West Berlin, are 
exiled. 

Most of the proceedings were de- 
voted to accounts of the continuing 
opposition movement in Poland and 
historical interpretations of eastern 

Piimw's nwnf nliuhl with rt uiuiH 


three primary, and one in four secon- 
dary schoolteachers were trained and 
almost all the 60 secondary schools 
needed urgent repairs. Education was 
seenonly as a way of becoming a “bin 
man" , and higher education as a way of 
escaping the island and hard work. 
According to Mr Didacus Jules, 


plea tor a dismantling ot the iron 
Curtain and the withdrawal of Soviet 
and American troops from the conti- 
nent. 


Krzysztof Pumian gave a paper i llus- country n big popular sell 
(ruling how the Polish people had „ , . ,. w , Cfl f nddl ' 

retained a knowledge of cfimaterics in ^ co P' ,J s Revolutionary 


hy Surah June Evans 
As sunn- 1 1>5, OUt i six th-fcirniers prepare 
to take the tests foi iiuivci si tv entrance 
in June a con I ere nee is being held at 
one of Madrid’s universities to find 
wnys ot improving the current system 
uf selection. 

On the pattern ui previous years 
roughly 7il tier cent ot the candidates 
will probably pass the tests and will 
then be able to take up places at 
university this autumn. A few faculties 
now impose quotas on numbers, not- 
ably in medicine. Others suffer severe 
overcrowding, which led last autumn 
to anurv- denmnstral ions on the campus 
of Madrid's largest university. 

Bui it is standards, not numbers 
which is at issue at the conference - 
funded by the Education Ministry and 
Madrid's Autonomous University. 
Lecturers argue that the current tests 
don’t pick out the most appropriate 
candidates. This has the effect of 
reducing first-year university leaching 
to the dictation of notes to be learned 
by rote. 

The sixth-formers are all students of 
a course known as COl> (Curso de 
Orientacion Universitaria). COU, like 
secondary education in general, has 
not yet undergone the reforms that 
have begun with primary education. Its 
formal style and content are blamed for 
the high drop-out rate (in the province 
of Cat a] u ha, for instance, 35 percent of 
secondary school students drop out 
before they get to COU). And those 
who do make it can find it difficult to 
adjust to the more independent study 
me thoils a (university -which leads to a 
further substantial drop-out during the 
first year. 

The selection debate goes back to 
1938, and the Secondary Education 
Act. The state baccalaureate was then 
run by the universities, and had written 
and oral sections. In 1943 a further law 
enabled universities to set tlieir own 
entrance examinations and the minis- 
try to set quotas of students. 

The pre-university sixth-form course 
was introduced with its own examina- 
tion, which supplanted all the others in 
the 1950s. This exam was based on the 
work (lint had been studied in the year, 
but wns still of a very truditional kind. 
In 1974, the current system of selection 
was introduced: the language lest was 
abolished, and baccalaureate results 
were given equal weight with the 
university tests. The interesting point 
to note is that between 1970 and 1974 
there were - because of changes in the 
law - no university selection tests. The 
proportion of students who went to 
university stayed almost constant, and 
there were no major complaints about 
student standards. 


uEidio uijuui a new centre tor "VII. ..E naic 9U lueniai- . mi Lviumus juies, 

Popular Education about to be opened led about 4 * 00fJ people, and most have permanent secretary at the ministry of 1U " ~ “u'vcrsiry selection lests. i uc 
in her district of Morneialoux. been attending, he said. education, low levels of training were P ro P° rtl on of students who went to 

“You have come here to learn ’* The problems faced by Grenada are compounded by a very authoritarian JJ[“ v crstty stayed almost constant, and 
explains Richard Duncan, one of the illustrative of all less-developed na- structure and a very European out- : ’\i e no major complaints about 
teachers. The point is to consolidate ,ians battling against illiteracy. “You ,0 ° k - student standards, 

what you learned in school, he says, know it’s not easy to persuade people “Adult education is a top priority for , The Institute of Education at Mad- 
"lr’s no use being able to read and write wbo bave g°‘ U P early all their fives to us - -Juies said, “ft is the way for us r * ds Autonomous University has been 
if you are frightened to use it.” work, and finish early, to also go out- 10 move be yond the primitive technol- working to identify the qualities stu- 

l Adult education is seen as a key in the late afternoon for classes,” °gy of the cutlass and fork and prepare dc pf s need at university (such as the 

I priority on the liny Caribbean island, M r Bishop said. “But for us it is an ou I se ves ^ or tbe riew technology." ability to work alone, to compare and 
> just 21 miles long and 10 miles wide’ important investment." Some £180,000 has been ear-marked assess different texts, to be able to 

[which lies about 90 miles off the Grenada has mainly an agricultural ^ i. rep^this year, four new express rhemselves, etc). They find 

j Venezuelan coast. It is seen as the way economy, based on exports of cocoa ' a8 , nciJ Ura trfl 4? m 8 schools have been tha t it is just those things which the 
of improving “functional" literacy, of bananas, sugar, juices, and above all' 9P’ new reading books relevant to a university preparation course, COU, 
i providing new training, and of allowing nutmeg. A World Bankrenortin 1979 S- an ° bean , wa y of life are being pro- currently does not provide, because, 
ipeople to find their potential. estimated 15 percent of all Grenadians • ced ‘ . tbere ' las been a marked th fy say, universities were not con- 

The Prime Minister, Mr Maurice were illiterate although Mr Bishop I?. C li eaS £ the nun ! 1 bers of overseas suited when the curriculum was com- 
7 000 and claimed lhc figure wa? n.arc sTr ^ . . 

10,000 people will have enrolled at 65 
centres for popular education by the 
end of 19H3, which he has dubbed the 
Year of Political and Academic Educa- 
tion. 

“Our overall objective is to make the 
country n big popular school,” he said 
. In his New Year address, and his 


claimed the figure was nearer 5 per 
cent. 


The literacy classes are Friendly and 

informal . The aim is to' put everyone 
eventually on O level courses and the 


mainly to Cuba', but also to Africa, the 
USSR and the University of West 
Indies. ' 

One of the slogans of the adult 
education programme runs that "CPE 


iruilllg I IU« me I Utn.i jrvw^.w inn. „ I . . 

retained a knowledge of climaierics in Peo PW s Revolutionary Government 

national history that the Communist — — 

regime preferred to ignore or distort in w -r • n . 

official school eduention. U 111011 ICHrS W 

American Dr Jean Cohen, found 
analogcs with .Solidarity in western. , . 

social movements related to peace. from James Hutchinson 

Perhaps the most vivid memory j BONN 

capic as the oratorical fireworks A (mile union representing West Ger 
started to fade. It wns provided by an man university teachers is concerns 
unexpected visitor, the exiled Soviet that the new cunlre-rieht gnvemnicm 
dissident Alexander Ginzburg. His may lighten the regulations hanniiu 
spontaneous, five-minute address en- political extremists from public service 
ded with the words: "What is impm- -a practice which has led in the oast u 
tant for human beings is not the (he rejection or dismissal of man] 
system, but freedom." teachers and, in one widely-publicizec 


The conference on selection faces 
the problem that there is little room for 
manoeuvre. While the law still stands, 
the universities cannot make many 
changes. But the arrival on the scene of 
a new government late last year, 

committed in cuhctnnri'il rhnnees in 


= y n^ fakwyou fronf w^revou^re 1 ! 8 * cb ®nges. But the arrival on the scene of 

for those who do well. H ,a new 8°vernment late last year. 

The PRG inherited some serious immediately 0 J Up “ nimltted ‘o substantial changes in 

problems when it took power in a since I wus ?4 to i M r n rSl ?*] an ^ e } he existing education system, gives 
mooiliess coup in 1979. 6nly one in - 1 am not gofng o misTt^ ’ ® clu ' ers and sludents the confidence 

' 8 10 miss sh « said, to act on long-standing discontents. 


Union fears West German crackdown against i extremists’ 

from James Hu, chi.*, „ ^ 

A ,™i= umo. icprcsnnin, Wes, Ger- The ”SV worried ex^S'E?"" e “ iUdi ^ SSSS^^tep e“!em“iSsC 

man n n‘ vers, ty tcachurs is concerned about a recent decree by the Bavarian based on an agreemenftetSn° r fh ,S of P ublic service. Bufonly Germany 

- • * - - 0 11 wlwccn *»•« — k^th the 


iiiuii iiinvuaik}' j > js vuiiLtii uvu miwui « icwciik uccicc uv uiv novel nn n n _ - . _ 

that the new centre-right government government which requires rivil ir- Sd^or S (at« app^edThe^m^^yaTiricMoToVh^ 
may lighten the reguTntions banning vunts to support decisions of the gov- is ^ h “ultder-secr^ y 

political extremists from public service ernment and to steer dear of groups strictness from region^to 8 re c , 2 H° f tnry a P d the grave digger.’’ Elsewhere, 


JX) I ideal extremists from public service ernment arid to steer dear of groups 
1 - a practice which has led in ihe past to whose aims are “incompatible with the 
(he rejection or dismissal of many Tree democratic order". This rule, it is 
teachers and. in one widely-publicized thought, is probably designed to deter 


mtenire^ “under^erc- ' 

uTness from region' to regfon de hP a "i l th ,f gr ^- e di 8g er " Elsewhere, 

nding on the political colnnr nf uf- " e sa,d - the chief consideration was 
cal government. 0* the pne of security, whereas West Ger- 

A specialist in international law at ' sritution 6 ™"^ loyalty t0 the C ° n " 
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Overseas News 


from Guy Ncnve 

PARIS 

Crucial changes in government con- 
trols over higher education in France 
have been announced by M. Alain 
Savary, minister of education. 

A new Superior Council for High- 
er Education will replace the tempor- 
ary council hastily set up in August 
last year. It will have control oyer 
academic appointments mul deal with 
the career aspects of university ad- 
ministration. 

Three quarters of the council 
members will be elected from a mul- 
tiple candidate list. The remainder 
vnU be co-opted. 

Previous councils were hotly ac- 
cused of being instruments for gov- 
ernment and political favouritism 
under the previous regime but were 
limited to the university area alone. 

The new body will cover both 
medical and dental fields - a notable 
departure from previous practice. It 
wifi also include tenured teachers 
from the 6lite grnndes icoles, resear- 
chers and their assistants as well. 

ITie inclusion of the grandes Scales 
is a new development. Hitherto this 


elite sector of French higher educa- 
tion has remained untouched by the 
storm and strife - and the legislation 
- that affected the universities. 

hi announcing this step M. Savary 
has raised the dclicnle nnd touchy 
issue of how far the grandes holes 
arc to be brought within the overall 
responsibilities of higher eduention. 
The French Socialist Party’s election 
manifesto called for their incorpora- 
tion, but the higher eduention 
framework bill which is still in draft 
stage, seems to be fudging the issue. 
9 The third round in the long 
drawn-out battle between govern- 
ment and lecturers unions on revised 
conditions of service lias just begun. 

The dispute reached deadlock last 
November amidst mutual recrimina- 
tion and it is becoming more acute as 
the unveiling of the higher education 
Guideline Bill approaches. The Bill 
will make radical changes to under- 
graduate studies and introduce con- 
siderable changes to higher educa- 
tion’s remit. 

One of (he main stumbling blocks 
is the revised number of hours lec- 
turers will be expected to teach 


each week. At present this averages 
three hours a week for a 25-week 
year in addition in tutorial work. 

M. Jenn-Jacques P.iyen, dircciur- 
general of higher education, has in- 
stead proposed four hours teaching 
per week over a 32-week year and 
six hours tutorial work spread over a 
25-wcek year. 

This work load is not unusual. It is 
current practice in the university in- 
stitutes of technology - Fiance's 
equivalent to the pulyteehnic. 

Academics also have to face the 
question of their profession's hi lure 
structure. At present it is divided 
into three parts: professors, mailres 
assistants and assistants. Current I 
ministry proposals envisage two 
grades - professor and nuiitre de con- 
ference (roughly equivalent to senior 
lectureships). Mia-range lecturers 
(maitres assistants) will, if they wish, 
be on the senior lecturer grade. 

Lecturers’ unions are pressing for 
n single teaching body while the non- 
Communist Syndicat General de 
L'education Nationale has called for 
equality between all university 

teachers. 


by Thomas Lane! 

A new United Nations centre will 
coordinate agricultural research at 
dozens or Asian universities in an 
attempt to improve living standards 
for inc vast majority of farmers 
bypassed hv the "green revolution”. 

The Regional Coordinating Centre 
(or Research and Development hns 
just opened in Bognor. Indonesia. It 
will act as a elcimug. house for agri- 
cultural innovation in a geographic 


Colleges count the cost 
of the microcomputer wave 

from Sally Reed ful oil some campuses, they are 


WASHINGTON 

The microcomputer’s impact on col- 
lege campuses throughout the United 
States over the last few years has led 
.to dramatic changes in both adminis- 
tration and teaching. 

The new technology has also cre- 
ated a host of new problems for 
colleges and universities over financ- 
ing, teacher training, the develop- 
ment software and philosophical 
issues about providing adequate ac- 
cess to all students and academic 
freedom. 

Some 2.U00 college presidents, 
deans and lecturers addressed these 
issues recently at a national, confer- 
ence on "Colleges enter the informa- 
tion society" sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Association for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

There is no longer any question 
that the technology has transformed 
higher education. Colleges now 
spend an estimated S3GGm on com- 
puter courseware each year. Stanford 
University claims that 60 per cent of 
its lecturers now use a computer or 
word processor in their work. At the 
Rochester Institute of Technology all 
faculty and students - regardless of 
the field of study - are required to 
have some familiarity with tne work- 
ings of a computer. At Carnegie- 
Mellon University, one of the leaders 
in computer use in education, ail 
lecturers, administrators and 7.0IHJ 
students will have their personal 
computers. 

The problem for many educators is 
that while computers may be plenti- 


ful on some campuses, they are rare- 
ly used on others. 

John B. Slaughter, chancellor of 
the University of Maryland at Col- 
lege Park, stated that students edu- 
cated with the computer were gener- 
ally white, middle-class children. Un- 
equal access to computers in the 
elementary and secondary schools 
reinforced the shortage of minorities 
in computer fields at the postgradu- 
ate level, lie said. 

Alfred Bork, professor of physics 
and computer science at the Uni- 
versity of California at Irvine, said 
that in 20 years the computer would 
be the major source of information 
for students. “But (he real problem 
is - where is all the course material 
going to come front?” he asked. 
American universities did not have a 
tradition of developing courses and 
lecturers were unable to develop tlieir 
own, he said. 

A consulting service for computer 
software publishers surveyed 60/ lec- 
turers and discovered that academic 
deans spent an average $1,061 per 
year on software and that the prog- 
rams were most often used in 
mathematics ami for word proces- 

foyola Marymount University now 
uses software programmes to teach 
business courses. A professor at the 
University of Chicago has a database 
of 150 million words of French texts 
spanning three centuries and available 
to other scholars nationwide. Music 
instructors at the University of Dela- 
ware use PLATO, a self-paced indi- 
vidualized instruction programme, to 
teach tonal and note recognition. 




Universities regain autonomy 

from W. B. Udalagama the “irmtional" rationalization 

rni OMBO effected between 1970 and 1977. 

A new faculty of veterinary medi- 
Sri Lankan universities have regained cine and animal sciences had been 
their autonomy in the past five years, established; the dental school at 
according to Dr Stanley Kajpage, Peradeniya had been expanded to 
chairman of the University Grants form five departments of study; two 


awarding to Dr Stanley Kafpage, Peradeniya had been expanded to 
chairman of the University Grants form five departments of study; two 
Commission and secretary to the former departments of Pali and 
Ministry of Higher Education. Re- Buddhist studies at Peradeniya and 
'filing the first five years of the s r f Jayawardhanapura which nadl 
‘978 Universities Act, he claimed heen disbanded under "rationalize- 

that . .... I* . 1 


TationaJiza- 


j . -•••■wising fin, mw Miimiw*. ggcil uijl'uiimvw. - 

‘nat its most noteworthy feature was tfon" were now restored. 

«s decentralized system of adminis- It was however in the establisn- 
‘rabon. menl of new institutions Ml a rc- 

. He said that the UGC got the markable” degree of progress had 
impression that academics and other been shown. Dr Kalpage said. These 
staff preferred a centralized system developmepts had resulted in an ex- 
"nth decisions taken and Imposed pansion of university education both 
centrally. j, t t he uudergradunte and the post- 

“The UGC, however, does not graduate levels. Dr Kalpage con- 
egree and would prefer more author- tinued. From an annual intake qt 
i‘y being given to universities so that around 3,500 to the traditional uni* 
responsible decisions could be made versifies in 1976, admissions bad m- 
at the level of the several authorities creased to about 5,500 in 198 L/8-. 
“Je council, senate, faculty and de- with a total enrolment of 18,WU 
partment of study." Dr Kalpage said, undergraduates and 2,050^ graduate 
Ar?^u Wc . n , t 00 to s °y that under the students. In addition, the yP e , n _ u f JL 
ri.2 j H GC restructured the facul- versity’s current enrolment or8,uw 
les and the departments of study so would expand to around 18,000 by 
a i|_:° . bnn 8 ® “more meaningful” the end or this year. . . 

'location of disciplines of study and Dr Kalpage also noted the stimulus 
etnove the frustrations caused by given to tne use of English. 
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Pope: was visiting lecturer 1 

Pope seeks 
to extend 
Polish tour 

by a Special Correspondent 

Pope John Paul II wants a visit to the 
Catholic University of Lublin (0 be In- 
cluded in his Polish Itinerary. Until Ills 
election In 1978 he was a visiting lectur- 
er at Lublin and recently the university 
awarded him an honorary doctorate. 

The itinerary Tor his Polish visit 
docs not include a side trip to Lublin. 
Rut he is reported to have asked for 
at least a six-hour slot when he could 
receive the degree and make the 
appropriate address to the university. 

The Catholic university or Lublin is 
the only higher education Institution 
in the entire Socialist bloc which is 
not run by Ihe slate. The Polish au- 
thorities have long considered it to be 
a focus of dissent and since the late 
1970s Us sludents have published Ihe 
underground literary magazine Spot- 

koala- . .. . 

The rival Institution, the Maria 
Sklodowska-Curle technical university 
or Lublin, set up by the state as a 
counter-influence, has also shown a 
strong tendency over the Iasi few 
years to support the liberal trends 
embodied in the Solidarity movement. 

No official anouncement has yet 
been made about the Pope’s wishes. 
The proposed Itinerary, authorized 
by General Jaruzelskl’s government, 
ignores Lublin. But it is believed that 
the Pope hns Instructed ihe Vatican 
civil services to forward his wishes to 
Cardinal Glemp In Poland who will 
presumably submit them to ihe gov- 
ernment. 

During the last few days a delega- 
tion from the Catholic university of 
Lublin, headed by the rector, Dr 
MJeczyslaw Krapiec, has been visiting 

Dl |? i a lecture given at the Polish 
social and cultural centre in West 
London last week, Dr Krapiec sires- 
sed the Importance of his university s 
survival as the only academic Institu- 
tion in Eastern Europe aimed at edu- 
cating the whole human being. 


urea covering almost half me surface * 
uf the earth anti containing more 
than half its population. 

The centre has scientific, technical 
and financial bucking from nearby ] 
Australia and several other countries : 
and is primarily concerned with 1 
coarse grains, pulses, roots and lu- 1 
bers. ' 

In the low-income countries of the 
region, these crops are among the 
essential components of the staple 
diet of most people. In the high- 
income ones they serve 11s a major 1 
source of animal feed as well as raw 
materials for industrial use. 

Rising world demand for these 
commodifies has turned the region 
into a net importer, driving up prices 
and causing scarcity unil hunger. I he 
new centre is part of a long-term 
project to increase supplies substan- 
tially. 

Housed in n building erected by 
the Indonesians, the centre will in- 
itially appoint a core of only three 
interdisciplinary staff. They will be 
assisted by a team of short-term con- 
sultants drawn From the universities. 

The project has been planned on n 
very modest and austere scale - with 
a budget of $716,500 a year for the 
First three years - because much of 
its research and development ex- 
penditure will be incurred by partici- 
pating governments, wliw will fre- 
quently use the regional universities' 
scientific staff and technical facilities. 
In the second phase, sinning in 1985, 
the centre will establish its own ex- 


perimental farm. 

The centre will serve an area ex- 
tending in the west to the Cook 
Islands in the Pacific and from Mon- 
golia in the north to New Zealand in 
the south. The centre will need to 
overcome differences of lunguage, 
culture and academic tradition as 
well as politics as it establishes a 
regional network to enable partici- 
pants to swop experiences. 

One experience shared by much of 
the region has been the impact of the 
"green revolution", which resulted 


from research and development in 
the 1960s and led to big increases in 
wheal and rice yields. But only about 
a fifth of the region’s farmers have 
managed to exploit its technical 
achievements - the rest have been 
excluded by their lack of irrigation or 
funds for seeds and fertilizers. 

The new centre will study crops 
which are produced by the pour 
majority, frequently mnrginal and 
even subsistence farmers. Specialists 
blame tlieir poor productivity per- 
formance on inadequate and uncoor- 
dinated research as well us insuffi- 
cient credit and marketing facilities. 
In the long terni, the uction-uriented 
research programme may spearhead 
fundamental improvements in the 
livelihood of hundreds of millions of 
poor homers. 

The centre’s first priority will he 
the creation of an institutional 
framework for cooperation in re- 
search, development and training. 
Apart from science and technology, 
the centre will coordinate agro-cco- 
nomic and socio-economic studies on 
production constraints and the poten- 
tial impact of increased crop yields 
on income, employment, marketing 
and other factors. 

The project will contribute to im- 
proved nutritional standards and in- 
creased farm income through a mul- 
tidisciplinary approach to research, 
agricultural extension services and in- 
Trust lucUirc development. 
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IIS new - and female - general 
secretary firmly at the helm, the uni- 
versity lecturers' union will next 
week carry the campaign for women 
in the universities a stage further. 

The Association of University 
Teachers is to hold its first repre- 
sentative conference for women 
members and Ms Diana Warwick, 
who lakes over fully from Mr Laurie 
Sapper on Tuesday, is to be one of 
the main speakers. 

The main task for the Bath confer- 
ence will be to elect a national com- 
mittee to advise the union's execu- 
tive oil issues affecting women mem- 
bers. Six committee members will be 
elected annually from the conference - 
and two by the executive. So far 13 
nominations for the six elected places 
have been received and attendance at 
the conference is expected to be up to 
150 delegates and observers from all 
over Britain. 

The committee will be the union's 
fourth national advisory committee - 
but the first whose activity is defined by. 
gender rather than function. 

The AUT’s interest in the difficulties, 
faced by its women members over jobs 
security, promotion prospects and pen-' 
srons equality predates both Ms War-! 
wick's appointment and the establish- 
ment some four years ago of the work- 
ing party which spawned next week's 
conference and the elected cammirtej* ' 


Breaking down the barriers 
of academic machismo 
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conference and the elected committee. 

But one of the discoveries made Tj 7 

during a workshop last nuiutnn was , vvarw,ck • ■ • the AUT’s new general secretary will be a key 

that existing policies on equal oppor- ^P efl her 
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the AUT’s new general secretary will be a key 
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special interests. The initiative was 
partly a response to the growing 
awareness of the second doss status 
of women in the labour market - and 
partly an attempt to fuel n drive for 

narlioinaiU. I • 


women working in the universities an n mem - institutionalized injustices of the 

also failed to do as well as might be . Pros P®cts for women are worsen- pa ?l .. „ , . ,. , . 

expected from their abilities fn the m §,’ “"finned Mr Alan Taylor-Rus- ** l H e September workshop it was 
university service. sell, chairman of the equal opportuni- 8, eneral . 1 y agreed that existing promo- 

i .... f Irjj vunrHnn norfu kTn ..I.. tlOTl Criteria Worked HOflincf ummm 


David Jobbins 
previews the AUT’s 
first conference 
for women members 


given before dedsions arc made. 

Promotion patterns should be 
carefully monitored and child care, 
maternity and paternity leave and 
job sharing arrangements negotiated. 

Motions for discussion range 
across issues such as provision of 
creches and the discriminatory nature 
of the universities pension scheme to 
the more controversial establishment 
of quotas for female staff and studen ts. 

The working parly has firmly re- 
sisted suggestions that proposals for 
popular action discriminate in favour 
of women and against men. 

“The term positive action can 
perhaps most usefully be seen as 
involving a systematic programme of 
i steps in areas like women? employ- 
ment, education and training which 
is designed to combat the effects of 
past and present inequalities and 
actively to promote women’s equality 
without creating reverse discrimina- 
tion against men. " says the union's 
official bulletin. 

Debate is likely to centre on 
whether this is enough - or whether 
at least a period of positive discri- 
mination is needed to remedy the 
institutionalized injustices of the 
past. 

At the September workshop it was 
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worst discriminatory practices were — 
and are - to be found among the 
ranks of affiliated unions. 

White collar unions - such as the 
AUT and other teacher organizations 
with a high proportion of female 
members - were not to be counted 
among the! offenders. But there was 


university service. sou, cuainnan of toe equal opportuni- “» lccu lu « u existing promo- 

It found that women formed nearly . ties working party. No only are women VfOT ** i women 

16 per cent of the full time staff. While heavily over-represented among short . minimizing the importance of 
44 per cent of senior library staff and 26 botnet staff who are most vulnerable teaching. Irrespective of informal crit- 
percent of administrative and research to the cuts, but they tend towards areas na ’, academ,c machismo” worked 
staff 'were female, only lQper cent of [east favoured both by ministers and a S a !jHt women, 
academics were women. University Grants Committee. ttaore was a word of warning 

•Rsuusttttss Ai fisss iSizs.- Mfflasrim 
:sar - “ *< - - - .jSaiESas??- 

In safery terms, only 18 per cent should . Parti ' e /., an( | Higher Education, and 


be seen in isolation but muRt T 
trims ated into unequivocally trad e £ 
ion claims with which to confront E 
employers, he said. • w 

Nntnic has n national wom^v 
nghis standing panel to athfaftf 
executive - but its members, not S' 
women, are elected from the union’s!! 
regions with a further five from £ 
union executive. 

A key debate at next month’s Nat 
fhe conference is the pace at whS 
positive action and reserved nE 
For women within the union’s struc- 
ture can be forced. 

Resolutions calling for immediate 
action are likely to be met with an 

S eal from some supporters' for a 
ly to ensure details are properly 
worked out - and to avoid the dqJ. 
bihty of alienating members of the 
union opposed to further rule 
changes so close on the heels of the 
debacle over affiliation to CND 
Next week’s conference stems 
directly from a resolution passed by 
the September workshop and 
adopted by the national council last 
December. It set in train the 
mechanism for establishing the repre- 
sentative machinery - but its creation 
does not mean the end of the road 
for the equal opportunities working . 
parly. 1 

It is to continue working to a brief 
laid down by the same council to 
examine the problems of race discri- 
mination and access for disabled peo- 
ple to universities. The issue of sex- 
ual orientation also remains firmly 
on the equal opportunites working par- 
ty agenda. 

Enormous efforts have been made 
to eliminate trade union ‘'macho" 
from next week's conference. Much 
of the hard work will be done in 
workshops away from the sometimes 
intimidating - even for university lec- 
turers - formal debate bn moliQn or 
amendment. And the chair is to be 
held by the three coopted female 
members of the working party id 
rotation rather than by the president 
or vice president. 

Universities' much-prided self-dec- 
laration as bastions against discri- 
mination has, according to one mem- 
ber of the working party, led some 
academics Into believing that it actually 
works. The npw national committee is 


charters which blithely state discri- 
mination should not and therefore 
does not exist. . 
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• Tb6 appropriate tow tor popular cul- 
ture traditional disdplihes Is a" 


’s cultural dross b ecomes tomorrow’s gold 

v. W . ' • surras s.«s 

* i?r popi|Ui cul- .MotinwhUe artlsts, writers and : . . ,$000 'mTiXL. ,T5S l >."'KL n _ ?" 1 “! 
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canvass opinions and Ideas; on this ih?ir wake - in academic. 
' L Q v» c .V® 0 }® varicty of angles. Broad usually means a “safe”' 
fielto of inquiiy, such as American about 10 : to 20 wars. ' •' 

i 2g*“> “. ln " r ^Wv Th»* a jrtcady' atream ol 

plinaty- approach are , often highly: Caused by .the rolline 
,«> academfot reared in tfldP 

...tjonal blinkers to ‘Tmd out niore arid.- Dylan: can this really be' 

: T l £°‘ 1 i. UnlvcreityColl 

• li ■JS tI S^ a Fy “Pproach Aberystwyth in March 19K 


- Meanwhile artists, . .writers .-.and : This ‘aunraach rim h* ai : s3 ®?°^r5SI5P® tivoS ma * between 1940 

SPP'W®*? 1 ? movers - are ednr . af "ane^ and 197(1- reveal -A community at 

dually -revitalizing their fields of en- 2252 $?' ol ,ts L Important moments - 

>f an audience for " absorbs the only some because, as a result of 

ece. Creators tot, SSvSdte Utera^or »h^S tM | ,C !!?‘ P re f ure the; mining 

ite jridependenUyj ! ^ Cfl ' COm P anles ’ t he , deliberately avoided 

I academic trail in ^ i l u P> not pre- coverage of the strikes and nihVr 

adomic. terms this: ^tinc violent^ confrontations, which have 

“safe”' period of ilinr f.? ” 1 \P ctS0 " some- mtde flie district notoiitjus ! This Icis 
irs. i - thlng, m a sense iU another lntcr- agreeable slde was vividlv nortmvpri 

< : dlsaphnary approach. Of course if it: in rhi>' a D! -porirayed 


in Harlan County, Ken- as it is very easy tq misinterpret an_ 
raus terms this modest image, but' careful scrutiny can reveal " 
inotographer an unknow- a groat deal - he points out the man 
wUhropplogjst The with a Bauhaus pattern on his tie in 
between 1940 one of Howard's celebratory photos: 
a community at tho bold geometric design apparently 
important moments - reached Harlan County via a Sean 
S!?- S fL, as resu ! 1 °f Roebuck catalogue, a somewhat un- 
\ . 1 m,nln 8 usual path of cultural diffusion. : 

?he & a y nd V l e j ' while still suspect la- 

rontaJSis which hJve SOme qu i. rlers, i hn l! 0 nn l advantfl r £f 
trlct notorious Lt! • ? ver studies oF other cultural tfti- 

Iri w^°vdvld[v portrnwH facts ’ 80 da bned John Harvev V 
ti-wfoninafflm^wS^ cause fllm has developed, pariicular- 


mmu-gaius . in Ills ICCWTC DOO mnkl>' IlfPraHirjt nr — ’ 

Dylan: can this really be' the end?", 1 Sble ” ^ T more &c ~ 

delivered at University College, Wales ' • V '■ j r ■ ■ r ;"t 

. Aberystwyth in March 1982. Professor ■ l , e , P aoto 8 ra ph Can be the visual 
Christopher Ricks claimed with a bar- eq “ .5 *3 °l Ahctdotp when rC- 
rage 6f pxaniples from Dylan’s lyrici^. Wm Wthetic con- 

that by . any .criteria , .this, sinaer/wrlter • , a 5? . W , wider ; culture. 


into thf hS™ t . S° De cnucai approacn wmcn.nas ww* 

K'cdlkiS JL&SEV' k a 8ort of acadomlc reapectaWSly"; 


; v; ; qcade|n|c cqntext this maV: 


owledged as a mi 

' ’ - ‘‘.‘“/yo ueiincR poet approaching the ; aualitv 'of w r «. me i 

/ -SSfSSlSSS 

tional ethical divide between whal is “fjjft? directed Cob 

“worthy’ , and so implicitly right for W • : -^dwrsI concerns. like a filtti dl 

study, and what is merely pleasuF- Uf Mario Maffl at the Institute di to make a 

. AmaI > 4 a in Milan oeiraato I suflW llil*; ' 


educational, or moral purpose. 

1 Any jatfempt lo evfllurite popuial- ; 
culture brings into question the frodi- , 
tional ethical divide between what U 
“worthy”, and so Implicitly right for . 


wnicn.usuaiiy aiso iiuks pleasure wun .. »i«uuu w . uogardus also, 

commercial success, ignores the eye- {w ^ c " 8 ° cial Wstory artd literature range of other . 

Uca! progression of cultural history, round about the turn of this century, from photograpl 

Ip so much drama, literature, music “ e I feel the need to give *. possibility o/phcH 

and art increased famfliaritv 'either nipre coitiplox idea ot Anierican SOa* < liii>r8fiir^ ufac, ni 


n.! ■ 


Pi. • ;3 
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and art increased 
•; engineered by i] 
pleading, qr seIF-a 
'* sure” terms even! 



: dross of popular 
• . of “highT culture 
. bility miich of yi 


ogtaphor” V nf vesHffltionS of the Hoiise (Domiw*«? , 

On-American /ketiviri^ ; nUgh‘ 


culture, becomes today's staple; (here 
is a move from both extremes to- 
wards consensus! culture. . 


and hear the 
peridd"' r 
Friendship 


■ij ;; '$$>4* 


om - .' ’- 11 broad terms, whethej ^ 

sva C' IWflfod! should^ quasi-scleoufic gnd 

Ail-,?. ukiTOW or contextual', and ynder - 
JJ’ gf T Qourje remain ,a matter of debate, .. 

there is little, .-doubt that, the new 
^ materials of popular cullure'Wjil 

• I a ra.onrtrflisal Ol‘ 


‘tequire a rera 
critical method 
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Jon Turney and Felicity Jones report on two aspects of artificial intelligence 

rri ^ A |— - ' Alter the official discouragemer 

I P||T|jf|llTPp research and study in artificial in 

M, M.A.W W Vr-lAJ. gcnce in this country following 

l[ mi Llahthill report in 1972, the stln 

_ A. III 111 being presented by the Japi 

as a teacner u I iNroRiwmoM i u a^.^'wsssi 

■TECHNOLOGY 


as a reacner 

It is not immediately obvious what a should be able to explain its de- 
conference on "Artificial Intelligence cisions in terms that doctors could 


Alter the official discouragement of r I ’T. * I 
research and study In artificial intelll- I 1 T| IT 
gcnce in this country following the 
Llghlhill report In 1972, the stimulus ■% . 

being presented by the Japanese Q 1 I 

plans to develop filth generation com- CL U v/ LA- L 


and Education” will be about. Chalk- understand, and that it could im- 
wielding robots? Space- invaders in prove is own knowledge easily by 
peace studies? Or injections to boost dialogue with experts in micro- 
dull students’ exam scores? A glance biology. 

at the conference programme was The knowledge the programme 
some help - I was to hear about has is represented in a series of rales 
some uses of computers in education. ~ simple conditional statements 
But understanding was still clouded which tell the computer about infer- 
by an abundance of acronyms - the ences it can draw, such as: “If a 


H plans to develop filth generation com- 
puters based on logic programming 
has begun to reawaken I t rest again 
across academic disciplines. 

Tills renewed interdisciplinary In- 
terest was reflected recently In an 
Anglo-French colloquium on “The 
Mind and The Machine" held at Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic In cooperation with 
. Lille University. The emphasis of the 
conference was on the philosophical 
— ■ questions thrown up by A1 hut the 

yr .... . . , . papers presented ran across a wide 

Kowalski s work stems from his f| e |(i from linguistics to psychology, 
■one conviction that PROLOG, one of phtlosphy's age-old obses- 
Inch is based on the problcm-soly- s | 0Ils been the relationship be- 


IT 


computer buffis tribal insignia. Each bacterium is a gram positive coccus strong conviction that PROLOG, one of phtiosphy's age-old obses- 
speaker seemed to be an enthusiast growing in chains, then it is likely to which is based on the problcm-solv- - 8 | ons haa relationship be- 

for a particular programming lan- be Streptococcus'* . Combining large ing power of mathematical logic, is i WGCn mind and body The “ghost lu 
guage, with its own specialized syn- sets of these rules gives the prog- the prototype of the high-level lan- machine" has been prominent 
tax, or particular system, all with ramme the power to make recom- guages which will be needed for the ever g^ce Descartes used his cog l to 


upper case names like POP11, PLA- 
TO, SCHOLAR or CODIL. And 
the two progamming languages which 
seemed most popular were called 
LOGO and PROLOG. These, I 


mendotionsasgoodasthoseofthehu- truly intelligent systems of the fu- ergo sun argument to prove that he cari 
man experts. And when a specialist ture. His position, in a research com- was not (he victim of some evil de- leai 
user identifies a source of error, old miinity largely wedded to the older mon who was tricking him Into be- will 


“The Inadequacy of theoretical 
approaches that fall to recognize the 
complexity of mental structure and 
process is now evident and psycholo- 
gy and the philosophy of mind have 
been Influenced accordingly." Profes- 
sor Boden Is recognized as one of the 
major figures In A1 in Britain. 

It was a tragedy In her view, that 
the Government opposed Its develop- 
ment early on, forcing many people to 
go to the United Slates In order to 


course you can implement LOGO in MY CIN shows several of the cha'r- 

PROLOG - to give PROLOGO. acteristics which make AI systems 
However, any tourist benefits from attractive to educational technolog- 
a guidebook, and Edward Feigen- ists. It is designed for two-way ex- 
baum’s magnificent three-volume changes with the user, and its ability 
Handbook Of Artificial Intelligence to explain itself looks more promts- 
helped me feel more at home in the ing than the host of computer- 
A1 environment (a favourite term - assisted learning packages which can 
as in “programming environment”, only offer simple question-and- 
or “learning environment”). Put answer displays, for drill and practice 


fluential with the adoption of logic- 
based programming by the Japanese in 
their nighty ambitious “fifth-genera- 
tion" project. 


essingj. Ifovlng that the world and everything 
nore in |q [(, including his own body, existed 
f logic- w hen in reality It did not. 
mese in who am I? How do I know thal I 
genera- Qjn not the only one here {everything 
else being a product of my own 1m- 


This sharpens up the debate about agination)? Is there a soul? These 
the relative merits of PROLOG and h«pn nituitiniiR central to uht- 


the relative merits of PROLOG and hnve been questions central to phl- 
its more fashionable LISP-derived tosophyllnked with problems to do with 
competitor, LOGO, developed by personal Identity, free will and deter- 
Seymour Papert at MIT. While many - 


artificial intelligence means 


making computers do~ things that And the “if . . . then” rules used 
people can ao. That is, Al means illustrate how high-level program- 
programming computers to tackle ming languages can support systems 
problems whose solution is generally with straightforward units of express- 
seen as a hallmark of human intelli- ion. You don't have to worry how 
gence. the whole business is ultimately 

This definition indicates the level transformed into the binary sequence 
of AI researchers' ambitions, and the of Os and Is which is all computer 
reason the field is often controvet- hardware can understand to get a 
sial. The problems studied can range reasonable grasp of MYCIN's logical 
from very simple ones (for people), principles, 
like sorting wooden’ blocks into col- Moreover, in its own narrow do- 
ours or sizes, to specialized intellectual main (and expert systems are con- 


only offer simple ~question-and- speakers argued that it was better to ty ow * the search for a thinking 
answer displays, for drill and practice have several programming languages machine and programmes which 
in a set of facts. at one’s fingertips^ the first language simulate human thought and the bc- 

And the “if . . . then” rules used learnt will be as vital a touchstone as- qulsitlon and use or knowledge has 
illustrate how high-level program- the first natural language. And that provoked these questions all over 
ming languages can support systems first language will soon be learnt, in again. As computer scientists explore 


reason the field is often controvet- hardware can understand to get a 
sial. The problems studied can range reasonable grasp of MYCIN's logical 
from very simple ones (for people), principles, 
like sorting wooden’ blocks into col- Moreover, in its own narrow do- 
ours or sizes, to specialized intellectual main (and expert systems are con- 
tasks like chemical analysis using fined to narrow domains). MYC1N 


spectroscopy. 


already has properties useful to a 


. Work on this range of problems student. In a book published this does not know enough to answer the 
involves deep study of human summer. Learning and Teaching with original query, 
perception and cognition, of modes Computers, Tim O’Shea of the Open The user becomes an extension of 
of inference and ways of representing University and John Self of the Uni- the system, "logically no different 


leami wui oe as vital a touenstone as- qulsitlon and use or knowledge nas 
the first natural language. And that provoked these questions all over 
first language will soon be learnt, in again. As computer scientists explore 
outline, long before the computer- the rich seains of mechanistic, com- 
literate pupils of the future leave p U |er intelligence, the meaning of 
school. consciousness Is thrown Into relief. 

Whatever the outcome of this de- This fertile field Is making people 
bate, Kowalski's description .of his reassess the relevance of concepts like 
interactive PROLOG system was in- “ndnd" and “body" and what exactly 
triguing. For example, a programme the difference between them is. In a 
to identify nationalities and paper, Aaron Sloman of Sussex Unl- 
citizenship (a complex legal question vcrslty put forward the view that it 
at present) solves problems by draw- W as fruitless to argue about where 
ing on its own stored knowledge, and the boundary should be drawn to 
by asking the user questions if it preserve the essence of “mind”, 
does not know enough to answer the ( n the same way thut there Is bo 

essence of the game of chess, using 
Wittgenstein*! example, only a family 
of rules which could imaginably be 
changed to make the game harder or 
provide some new strategies. So In- 
stead of trying to divide (he world 
Into things width have qr have not 


carry on with their Al work and 
leaving a gap In this country which it 
will be hard to bridge. 

Sussex University had the first unit 
in cognitive studies with an Interdisci- 
plinary content where students can 
m^|or, doing five ninths of their 
work. In philosophy, psychology or 
other subjects together with two 
ninths in artificial Intelligence. And 
storting from the next academic year, 
students will be able to major In AI. 

, An example of the way philosophic- 
al analysis can bring some light to 
bear on the enthusiastic model-build- 
ing of present day computer scientists 
was given by Yarlck Wilks of Essex 
University. After he hnd stated in his 
paper (hat AI workers were “by and 


of inference and ways of representing 
•knowledge. Some AI projects seek 


versity of Lancaster point out that 
to match or improve oh human per- the non-expert can interrogate Professor Kowalski. His aim was to 
formance in, say, chess, without us- MYCIN to learn its diagnostic rules, make his property symmetrical, so 
ing the techniques of human players. "Since MYCIN can explain in En- that the user could also ask questions 
(And the world backgammon chain- glish what it is doing, the student of the machine. In the end, input 
pion, by the way, is a computer.) could be provided With a way of and output would become the same. 
But the areas or the subject which Interrupting MYCIN to ask why a depending on one’s point of view, 
focus on human learning and human particular question has been The system knew what it had been 
reasoning as possible models for asked ... Or perhaps MYCIN would asked, and what it had been told, 
machine intelligence are more likely be modified to print out step-by-step and responded accordingly. * 
to produce systems with educational explanations while working through a So the result of a query to such a 
applications. diagnosis,” they write. ' system - for example, one might ask 

The conference, oraanized bv the Work to adapt MYCIN in this way a programme on social security law 


the system, "logically no different 
from a memory disc, according to 
Professor Kowalski. His aim was to 
make his property symmetrical, so 
that the user could also ask questions 


a way of 
ssk why a 


large, naive materialists and mechan- 
ists*' whose job was to get on with 
simulations of ourselves, lie counter- 


of the machine. In the end, input consciousness, ft Is more profitable to 
and output would become the same, examine the similarities between types 


depending on one’s point of view. 
The system knew what it had been 


be modified to prim out step-by-step and responded accordingly. “ 
explanations while working through a So the result of a query to such 
diagnosis," they write. ' system - for example, one might a: 


of computer systems and human abi- 
lities. 

Philosophers, he argued, can con- 
tribute to Al by analysing conceptual 
confusions and clarllying such Ideas 


acted the prevalent view that con- 
sciousness could be thought of In 
terms oC Interconnecting modules. 

Most modern computer prog- 
rammes, especially those In Al, are 
written In terras of modules which do 
not have access to other models; as 
Carl Hewitt of MIT put It; “Modules 
shouldn't be able to dicker around 
with the insides of their neighbours". 

But in response to this essentially 
Lelbnbdan view of a world broken 
down Into “monads” or Individual, 
units, Wilks argkies for “levels of con- 
sciousness", as a much more acceptable 
model for the mind than that or mod- 

""a. admits ' that there , is nothing 
new In this Idea since mystics have 
always talked ‘In terms of: levels, as 
have the nineteenth-century vitallsts.' 
But more important, what his paper 
highlights are the assumptions with 


h a confusions and clarifying such Ideas 

appiipations. diagnosis,” they write. ' system - for example, one raignt ask as to whether In foci a computer-like 

roe conference, organized by the Work to adapt MYCIN in this way a programme on social security law model of mind docs degrade human 
Society for Study of Artificial Intelli- is already in progress at Stanford, about entitlement to benefit - is a beings? And In turn, the computer 
genCe and Simulation of Behaviour where William Clancey developed a dialogue in which information passes scientist's models cpn provide a deep- 
(AISB), was timely for two reasons, system, GUIDON, which has 200 or both ways, with the answer emerging er understanding of (he nature of the 
First, artificial intelligence research so extra rules for managing a student at the end. “This is the beginning of human mind. 


In British universities is expanding tutorial. The teaching component of extracting from expert systems what professor Margaret Boden, also at 

rapidly after years of neglect. The this programme was quite successful, they areabout," said Kowalski. Sussex, was in no dqubt that AI had 

challenge of Japanese and American but it also showed the limitations of This is still a far cry from a prog- given us a new standard of rigour 

programmes in p.nhnnrp rnmnnrer MYCIIN'r knowledge. ramme caDable 6f helping a student an d appreciation of the Importance of 


Professor Margaret Boden, also at 
Sussex, was In no dqubt that AI had 


challenge of Japanese and American 
programmes to enhance computer 
power has dispelled the shadow cast 
ov-'a report to the Science and. En- 
gineering Research Council from Sir 
James Ligh thill in' 1972 - ^hich was 
sceptical about the future prospects 

And just as quite 6 number of 


MYCIN’s knowledge. 

Unfortunately, MYCIN’s set of 
rules does not bear much resembl- 
ance^ the way an expert physician 
arrives at a diagnosis. And as O’Shea 
and Self point out, the programme 
can answer questions about an indi- 
vidual case, out does not generalize 


ramme capable bf helping a student an d appreciation of the Importance of 
through the kind of material in a mental process, “Linguistics already 
university or polytechnic course, but had rigour but no process,- psycholo- 
it helps define .the capabilities such a oy has little of either and philosophy 
programme > needs. Derek Sleeman, a has less of each," she stated. 


which computer scientists arc oper- 
ating. 

It seems that those In A] need to 
analyse the concepts with which they 
are dealing much more rigorously if 
they are not to foil Into Ihe traps 
from 'which philosophers have been' 
trying to extricate themselves for cen- 
turies. Philosophically, Ihe presup- 
position* with which they arc playing 
are highly unxubtic and If AI 1* to bo 
taken 1 seriously (ben It too ha* to 
learn from the past and build on Ihe 
traditional lessons learned In logic, 
philosophy, linguistics and -psy- 
chology. 


new, blood* appointments are help- and say: “The Way to carry out a 
■55 in university laboratories, diagnosis is . . They continue: It 
some , of the earlier fruits of that may seen) unreasonably optimistic to 

work* oro 'aLmIb itehnafl from P 


modify the third component, the 
“student model", which then makes' 


f»eter 'Uniywslty; was an opportun- to teach." , , . _ 

Jg'ataow the state of the field and • Dr Jim Howe, head of the Depart- 


plrae. 


-developing 


An intelugeot tutoring' system 
needs a “student model” program- 
med into it - a model which can be 
modified by changes in the student's 
apparent competence and -In turn 
modifies the tutor’s output. Artificial 


before expert systems 
aulrt central feature of ray snapshot : veloped which could rej 


which would be a student model means having some Tim O'Shea .described ..a .prototype the. student model and the teaching 
n hiaher educa-' idea about how students leant to system f w computer T base<r training strategy - can be kept relatively sim- 
th O'Shea and solve problems. If the output from built in collaboration with ICL - the pje, and their outputs predicted fairly , 
knnwipdffe was an expert system isn’t quite, on more ' straightforward .training needs . accurately. ’ 

M Y* _ .6 . I . Vi . Iirt Ainlarlna rtf In^iiotnr Will rwaf Kl; ’ TMr Btiotam nnit . knM/lV* f amiIiipia . 


{TOimessM ot cur- 
•i. with educational 

d^itod to' advise 
ia^ choice pf Antibiotics 


several speakers. Professor Robert either 

_ _ ■ i ‘h v ! _ 1 OnllAiva I An. k n 


components, 


.university-level 


: 

■ s :.v; . •• v ; • •• . v • 


:s,'. ' looks like remaining a hurpan preserve' 
to for' the. foreseeable future.- , ' 

* : ■ .'.wvjfi ft 


S rOgramme,neeas. ue rex oiccnmu, a nas less or eacn,” sue stated. cnoiogy. 

rirish researcher worklpg at Stan- 
ford, suggested ■ that the area in 

which expert, systems, or “aides”, . 

would benefit from efforts to develop strategies for solving simple maths modify the third component, Ihe 
intelligent tutoring systems was user problems like subtraction or. algeb- “student model”, which then makes' 
modelling - the system should pick raic equations. And even this effort predictions of student', performance • 
up the user’s level of knowledge and is well away from compete modpfr 'which are; passed to a unit chodsing • 
tailor Its responses to fit. of learning strategies, or. in Derek the “teaching strategy.” Finally, the 

An intelligent tutoring ' system Sleeman’s words, "a workable repre- chosen, teaching strategy passes to a 
needs a “student model” program- sentation of the rules one believes a “teaching generator" which chooses 
med into it - a model which can be person is using for a particular task”, the best item for the next exchange 
modified by changes in the student's However, some groups will con- between the student and the teaching 
apparent competence and -In torn tinue to build teaching machines in- administrator, completing the cycle, 
modifies the tutor’s output. Artificial corporatlng lessons learnt in AI re- The modular design means thal 
intelligence abounds In hard prob- search while others cany on un- the parte which contain rules like 
lems, out this is very hard. Setting up ravelling ’ learning strategies Here,. , those found in an- expert system - 
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Army stages a 
tactical withdrawal 


'■ ft Nick Caistor 

)* looks at the 
£ post-Falklands 
/> intellectual 
% ImmwcTmj * climate 

in Argentina 
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According to leading physicist Dr 
Jose Westerkamp Argentina's univer- 
sities have for the past few years 
been experiencing “the peace of the 
cemetetv". But tne next few months 
are likely to be much livelier. 


wing Peronist supporters still on the 
Staff from the early 1970s. 


are likely to be much livelier. 

. After seven years in power-, and 
largely due to the Falklnnds disaster, 
it seems that the armed forces are 
finally admitting that their original 
aim of “reconstructing" Argentina 
has failed. They have promised elec- 
tions for October, with the handover 
of power to the winners early in 
1984. 

They are hoping that this can be 
achieved without political turmoil 
and without too close an investiga- 
tion into the way they have run the 
country since March 1976. Their 
withdrawal from power has come less 
because of a direct challenge from 
social and political opposition than as 
a result of their patent incapacity to 
resolve any of Argentina's pressing 
problems. This exhaustion of ideas 
and alternatives is clear from their 
approach to education. 

, In 1976, the area of education, 
and in particular the universities and 
teacher training institutes, was a 
prime target for the “cleansing" op- 
eration the armed forces deemed 
necessary to rid the counity of 
ideological subversion. Their first- 
priority was to eradicate any left- 


There was a massive witch-hunt of 
both staff and students, and in some 
cases, such as that of the economics 
department at Bahia Blanca, or the 
National Geophysics Research group, 
entire departments are dismantled. 
University autonomy was revoked, 
and nil political debate was banned 
from the campuses. Even after the 
initial purges, plainclothes police 
were among the universities' most 
regular ntlenders, and both students 
and staff were kept under close 
watch. 

The second stage was to reform 
the curricula, suppressing anything 
considered ideologically dangerous, 
while at the same time removing 
many courses from the universities 
altogether. There was also a con- 
certed effort to keep down student 
enrolments. Whereas under the 
Peronist government any student suc- 
cessfully completing secondary school 
had the right to enter university, now 
entrance exams were introduced, and 
the numbers of students foT the more 
popular courses were limited drasti- 
cally. . _ ■ ; 

The ministers . of * education 
appointed by the successive military 
presidents all stressed that the .old 
Argentine dream whereby every 
working class immigrant's son would 


ig 7 nrVh r &, dem .l ns,r ‘“ 0rs “y™” Aires demand information on people who disappeared In tin 
1970s. The boot on the cross symbolizes oppression u * l,ie 


become a doctor, engineer, or lawyer lack of 'any coherent initiatives to 
(and his daughter a psychologist) bring progress to Argentine society, 
were over -J the armed forces were With inflation over 100 per cent year 
not interested In social mobility, pre- after year - the official figure for 1982 
fernng a stable society in which the was 210 per cent the different educa- 


(and his daughter a psychologist) 
were over - the armed forces were 
not interested- in social mobility, pre- 
ferring a stable society in which the 
rich enjoyed educational privilege 
and the poor were to be content with 
their station in life. 

To reinforce this privilege, the 
third strand of the military's educa- 
tion strategy was the active promo- 
tion of privately funded universities 
and colleges. Tne only success story 
over the past seven years in educa- 
tion has been the Universidad de 
Belgrano, and it is no coincidence 
that this confident, expanding private 
university is situated in one of 
Buenos Aires’ most exclusive neigh- 
bourhoods. 

In addition to this, the burden of 


financing public education was as far 
as possible transferred from the cen- 
tral government back to the provin- 


cial authorities, thus exacerbating the 
already great difference between the 
opportunities available in the rich 
coastal area around Buenos Aires 
and the poorer regions of the In- 
terior, particularly in the north and 
west qf the country. 

Higher education suffered most of 
all though from the armed forces’ 


tion ministers gradually became con- 
tent if they could just manage to pay 
the wages. The present minister, 
Cayetano Licciardo, admitted recent- 
ly that up to 85 per cent of this 
year’s education budget will be spent 
on this. 

The defeat in the Falklands 
appeared to stun the armed forces in 
Argentina more than anybody else. 
It forced them to the decision to let 
the politicians find solutions to the 
country's economic and social prob- 
lems while they themselves went ab- 
out the task of re-equipping and re- 
thinking their role. 

The promise. of elections has cre- 
ated an atmosphere combining often 
euphoric relief and the anxious 
awareness that it is now - and in' 
education as much as anywhere else - 
that the true "reconstruction” of the 
country must take place. And during 
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Academic gypsies, they’re sometimes called in 


might fall foul of whoever eventually 
does come to power. As Dr Licciardo 
put it recently: "I’m not here to inno- 


vate - just to hand over in good order 
to a civilian government". 

This means in practice that sire- 
nous efforts are being made to carry 
out what is euphemistically termed 
the ‘normalization’ of higher educ- 
tion. The different establishments 
have been asked to submit new sta- 
tutes for government approval, after 
which they have been promised that 
they will regain their autonomy, and 
will be allowed to choose their own 
permanent staff. 

This issue of staff selection is the 
one likely to generate most heat in 
the coming months, since everyone is 
aware that appointments made now 
are probably going to be questioned 
by the incoming civilian authorities. 
This will be especially true if, as 
seems quite possible, the Peronisls 
yet again triumph in the elections, 
since they were the party thrown out 
• by the armed, forces in 1976 and have 
many scores to settle. 

In the run up to the elections, the 
parties are more concerned with the 
grander matters of. global economic 
strategy, what to do with the armed 
forces, and the general question of 
human rights to promise anything 
specific for education. 


Australia, but they're actually disposable dons. 
"They cart their wives and kids from one 
position. to another every three or four years," 

'Eaw. nnB nluannu . HI * ■ • . * * 


; says onp observer. M I employ someone in my 
own department whp has had four jobs in six 
years Ity three different states," 

; Some however, step off the academic ladder 
.when they find it Hai only one rung. Tney take 
■ their bright minds and creative imaginations 


Disposable dons 
down under 


: ■ Altogether, 1 about one in four of AutfnfiaV ^ P° le 


new blood is coming in, the salaries of those 
who. do have tenured jobs cost the Universities 


fm?r nf * ii « ' ' At ,he ‘bottom ’of this* academic totem pole . ^ 83 Incremental 

o mSiaSht a! tho tut P" are more numerous than _ ha L^!? b X 1 


superannuation, there is a 10 per cent saving 
for a. start, Mr Wallis says. 

No fixed-term employee stays around long 
enough tq qualify for long-service leave, so 
this adds another 2 or 2Vi per cent swing, And 
if a fixed term appointee is retrenched after 
three years to be replaced by someone else, 
the cost of Incremental creep is minimized and 
the question of promotion never arises. 

The federation says short-ternv appointments 
limit academic freedom. Without tenure. 


. ■ ■ ■ . uciiuuiu, vrmiuui iwiiwi-i 

This is known as "Incremental creep” and academics are less likely to speak out publicly, 
has beei} described by Professor Peter Kannel ^ey ma y not speak out even within tneir own 
former chairman of the Tertiary Education 1 university or within their own discipline if they 
..Commission -mis “a hardening of the academic 


for srar 
in the 


; arteries”. It ia a problem likely to remain for a 
long time, for more than half of all foil-time 


university or within their own discipline if they 
are in a minority. 

The more serious argument against fixed- 
term positions, however, is that- they prevent 


naif of all full-time Iera > positions, however, is that- they prevent 
tion f oeoDle who hoFd Thel r mZFEZ ^ lM "W a iu° l? e next. TempomEy, tutors UJ “'“vcrsinw are under 40 and four', academics . from initiating and following 

i peritkfs a? one to 'Bve learn P The ?Shs fre^metimes employed m March and sacked ' °“ t H of P ve « nd « 50. To work the older through long-term programmes. Academics say 

selvw are ahSrSeS : fe Nov t n *S r J AsSrftft fixed term lecturers,! out <* the , ^em cogld take up to . this leads to "Mickhymuse'’ research projects 

. fixed tern KoST " * “ PP “ -few uniwrrifo* ofte^^ / / -meaning short, simple ones. And, ray the 

•j The tendmutf for* universities and colleeec tn J* av ®. houi sing araKtance. access to ^ ;Th e Tertiary Education' Commission esH- • ^t 1 ?* the fixed term teacher may not be 

create moreX^ ; re CGaTerenceleave or outside studies programmes, mates that incremental creep and other un- long enough to . develop' his own 

■to acaK Vjce chancellors sometimes speak of tutors . wmpensated cost increases , tie up an extra 5 «»«*■: an aca/emic on a three- year 

academic™ potemial - according to un velsitH 88 aca . d . em . ic apprentices" but the federation - P* r e « ntof the universities’ budgets. But this a P^ In tment can hardly supervise a postgraduate 
S IS* lW *J* nonsense. Whoever heanTqf S ' ^ was happening; at a time When ihe previous 7 ho '.W take five years to complete a 

Han senate inquirf acS’emfc “nurensi a PP renticc * marricd with two chit- 8° h Y°™ent continued to hold Sxpendl- - - hl g w de ff e e- 

l year recommended that the n?n ■ ?. r .“ and y e *& post-doctoral experience? on h j8 her , education at a static level and "Wiy everyone - from the senate commit- 

SrSsSff tn hiXr ^ ,C l L 5 n °u an apprenficeshlp for an. academic a afTsularies were costing univeral|i« ‘ee, the Tertiary Commission and the vice 

r to at least 10 per cent of those in the cLss of >rh Wor ’ii >8 ^ o at ° ne ^°, r unemplpyment," says'. ?° d collegea more than 80 per cent of their chancellors to the academic staff associations - 
or nte.«la» of Smltb, h fenjor MarouSSe ,n “* w - *. • • •“ seems to arned that there are other options to 

r Moreover, ;a confidential panes' orebared hv 'iL*.- ^ * : . - ■ :‘dm° Mve ^phey, most universities stopped----£lSl? 8 . so % on lif nited tenure for prevenimg 

the Tertiary feducaftoit CortunElon goes even mlddl ® fhe unlyersity ; chaln of filing tutoi* Jobs and, in some cases, thoseof the academic arteries., These in* 

. t» ® i command ure various erades of senior iprHimr senior academics as wfUi do elude eaflv reHram^m nart-llme 


ointment can hardly supervise a postgraduate 
lent who may take five years to complete a 
ier degree] •; 

[early everyone - .from the seriate copimit- 


^moreover, ^ conoaeattai paper prepared I 
the Tertiary Educatioit Coriimisslon goes evi 


further. It recommends that instltutic 
aim to achieve, within a' decade, a pfo 
limited term appointments among strif: 


-ir grade and alrove fhat'is 

' : re<£m«nended by 'the senate committee? : . ■ 2J£2lt : aj* S 

I For five ve»«. » UttU J i i* 32 % « 


X will . lUHV r~j~ T . u.-i -i ■, • ; J m , w ■ q 

Sljhe fixed-tertn iThe argument used, lb ' defend short-term^ , “'SS^ 1 S r -¥ > ? outiide °rgar 
un^W akenia- . W they provide the nniversltias with ; VrmSJj ^.proposals, have 1 

nent leading ..to flexibility needed -in a time of rapid change SSi^JS, educanori ci 
: J.,..' jAv.iT Acrording to professor David Caro, chairm> yW: W|th the only real cha] 
of the Australian 


; and admlmstrators about the increasing bum- mreshlps arelbeing Used indreMirSly in ieVe 
b«r of contract staff appoimments. Now the ; UnlveraUifes a* a mafter of boliev I In 7n5 

"fStSa of Associations has instituilohs to shed staff reffiely ml\y 
launched a caitroafanaea Inst the anno ntmnni nf / 


irement schemes, 1 part-time 
oyment of; senior. staff, ex- 
governraeiit departments, Ifl- 
ersities, add secoiidmeqt ot 

o outride, organizations. • 

iposals ; have been 7 bandied 
r education circles for flV® 
only real change ! being . an 


Huyumimcnis mean a greater luf- umvoraiues are m-w* 

jpvef of ataff making room for bright yoiing law * l ! imb 5 rs 

■ ffijS H9.. Up behlrid. - “Wc^tcnd to 1 8 en ®™ 1 P atte F n ^ 

J? le b telhft; arguments from people - who' P f professionals in both the priva 

already haVe • iobs 1n'<in!vnftMar .li v and public sectors in Amtrnha ha«pd on i 


universities are airuciurcu. txv me top are, uic colleges- over the 1 past : 20' years. T 
professors, now numbering about I,lD01n Auv -the 1960s ahdwell rritoihe 1970i Irfgl 
stralia. Below them are the associate profes- : tion boomed, . Bit By T979., the! 
sors or readers, then come the senior lecturers,: were |n a steddy-staie rituailan and 
lecturers, senior tutors and tutors. :■ furbingfy. firid thfemiefyes facing i 

Professors and readers, almost without cx- : One of the kfey difficulries Js that be< 


ie general : pattern qf em-. 
lonals in ; both the private 
i, Australia Is based, on an 

S -employment, 

ying bighiy-quauped 
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Thomas A. Markus examines some issues behind the teaching of building design 

Higher education in architecture is 


! ||E: 

.T Ifi, 


under stress. The University Grants 
Committee letter of'July 1981 identi- 
fied a possible mismatch between 
student numbers and graduate 

opportunity. One casualty was the 
Bristol University school which went 
down, after a brief struggle, 

apparently friendless within the uni- 
versity. Other schools have experi- 
enced this institutional isolation, a 
consequence of the way the disci- 
pline claims to straddle academic di- 
visions - themselves a reflection qf 
Cartesian fragmentation into disci- 
plines; not surprisingly this claim is 
.met with puzzlement if not resent- 
ment. . . . . , 

Beyond the obvious desires of gov- 
ernment to economize on the num- 
ber of students and schools and on 
the funding of one of the longest 
higher education courses (five years), 
followed by professional training 
which is non-funded, and the profes- 
sion’s desire to avoid over-manning, 
there are significant but less evident 
issues, To understand them a closer 
look is needed not only at the pro- 
fession, but also at the object of its 
activity - architecture. 

The most important attribute of 
architecture is that it carries meaning 
in at least three different ways. In 
the language made fashionable by 
French scholars, there are three dis- 
courses of architecture. Discourse is 
a useful word encompassing all evi- 
dence in a field of ideas - everything 
said, written or done (“doing" in 
architecture is designing and build- 
ing). It also includes silence - those 
things which could be said, written 
or done, but ore not. 

Tiie first discourse in architecture 
is that of form - image, style, symbol 
or composition. This is the tradition- 
al home territory of architectural 
historians, theoreticians and critics 
and its methods are those of stylistic 
analysis and compositional geometry 
whether these are applied to the lan- 
guage of the classical orders or to 
that of post-modernism. 

The second is that of function, 
which deals with the use and purpose 
of buildings. This is the spoken or 
written language in which the pur- 
pose is defined, sometimes by a sim- 
ple letter from prince or pope, some- 
times by an Act of Parliament (such 
as that defining the purpose of Edin- 
burgh Bridewell jail, in 1791, which 
was eventually built to Robert 
Adam’s design based on principles 
derived from Jeremy Bentham’s 
Panopticon) and today by means of a 
multi-volume brief for, say, a new 
hospital. Such documents use func- 
tional labels, they create silence by 
possible words not used, establish 
• relationships be tween - di fferent . parts 
of the statement and divide the brief 
into sets and subsets; all these form a 
conceptual structure, with meaning 
which is well beyond the common 
■ . sense , apparently indisputable sense 
of the words and statements. The 
■; words "parlour”, "museum" or. “hos- 
pital", and the classes of objects de- 
nned for the museum or or clinical 
specialities for the hospital, embody 
. specific intentions about how a func- 
' . tion Is to be fulfilled; 
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at Guise, Northern France 


Architecture under stress 


. tion is to be fulfilled; .. 

■ The third discourse, then, is that 
. of space - considered as a pattern of. 
* 'ntercqhnected elements. Almost 200 
years ago. Durand began to speak of 
Spate th this abstract way, in 
teaching compressed rules of. coffl- 
: Position : tq ■ his, , students,, the 
Mchitects for. the new empire, 'at the 
{Stole Polytechniqiie. Apart ' from 
Ujristbpher '. Alexander’s Pattern 


ness due to habit, associations or 
education. Functions are changed in 
minor ways as well as major, when, 
for instance, we place a skating rink 
in a disused church. Spatial struc- 
tures change as greater enclosure or 
more permeability is created: tljie dis- 
appearance of . small alleys and 
streets to create megablocks m cities, 
the building of tunnels and bridges, 
the creation of dead-end streets or 
corridors which were previously 
through routes, are common exam- 
ples. 


Each of the three discourses yields 
meanings. To discover the global 
meaning of a building that of each 
separate attribute has first to be 
found - but in a common discourse. 
The only one which seems capable of 
dealing with such disparate phe- 
nomena is that of social rela- 
tionships. These are not only those 
of everyday experience, analysed by 
social scientists, of self (or others) to 
others, but also those of self to self, 
which answer the questions “Who 
am 17”, “Where am I going?" and 
"What am I becoming?, and those 
of self to other which are concerned 
with .cosmic order, whether made 
evident by God or gods, reason, sci- 
ence, society or merely the wind in 
the willows. Th? discovery of the 
meaning of the three discourses in 
social relationships, at each of these 
three levels, can then be mapped 
back into the work of architecture, 
where they will combine in many 
ways. Sometimes there is a plurality 
of meanings; sometimes most curious 
but revealing conflicts, such as eccle- 
siastical Gothic facades for stock ex- 
changes. Architecture, so under- 
stood, is part of the social process, 
and one of the mechanisms by which 
social relationships are structured. 
These structures, when they frustrate 
relationships from self, others or (as 
Marx called the other) nature, result 
In the opposite of relationship, three 
tVDes of alienation. 


. (1968) Uttie was achieved 

- till BiU Muter and his colleagues at 
■ Ulu yersltj" College, London^ started 
7 spatial ity at an explanatory 

; teyeL Today their techniques are the 
' teWLfigdrote available. 

.‘ I > Although . experts’ language in : the 
specialized and 
. .®toteric,7the phenomena described 
or daily experience, . a 
■ : 'Sv 8?n °» tetagea, functions and spa- 
< ‘! a 'j ^juence's. , Moreover foe:, three 
Phenomena are independent 
j [others, yve are 1 acoustomed to 
! pnd terms for 

a u ^ al,y 

^ uT.T/v Ndldtng may be a bank; or a 


e attributes are not 




types of alienation. 

. Clearly there is a : contingent, in-, 
evitable relationship of -! here ..three 
attributes due to the materiality of 
the object and its production: it is 
impossible to produce a building, for 
a function, which has no spatial 
structure, or is without a form. But 
to attempt to relate the attributes to 
each other directly,, by binding them 
together and caulng this circums- 
cribed field "architecture”, without 
reference to society as, a source . for 
meanings, is .to accept a materialism 
of the .crudest kinds , 

The early modern “form fotiows 
function” dictum expressed precisely 
such an attempt, rejected , when .the 
heady hopes of architects’ participa- 
tion In the definition of functions for 
■the new architecture were dashed 
and the acceptance of functions de- 
fined by others as being form-deter- 
mining was recognized as abdicating 
the last remaining architectural^ 

^The Enlightenment, the French re- 
volution and the induslna! revolution 
■created a powerful new syntbesis^oi 
the three discourses in a search tor 


greater order in towns and buildings. 
The proliferation of new building 1 
types serving the new society made 1 
possible the concrete achievement of 1 
ideas which apart from a few milit- ' 
ary, colonial or princely projects had 
previously been Utopian dreams. In- i 
stitutions such as hospitals, prisons, 
asylums and workhouses, to create 
cities purified of physical, mental, 
moral and productive disorders, be- 
came realizable; so did industrial set- 
tlements such as Robert Owen’s New 
Lanark and Titus Salt's Saltaire as 
well as vast housing projects com- 
mitted to the integration of form, 
function and space in a search for 
_ discipline and order. Thus began that 
drive which came to fruition in the 
zoned and classified nineteenth-cen- 
tury city, the sanitary legislation, loc- 
al authority housing and the garden 
city. The story has recently been 
explored in the context of Scottish 
enlightenment (Order tn Space and 
Society: Architectural Form and its 
Context in the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment, Mainstream, Edinburgh), 

. where much of Europe’s intellectual 
and technological energy was concen- 
trated for a time. The effects of this 
'drive to order are .long lasting and ' 
are still with us. Following Gander's 
and Corbusier's visionary ‘ cities de- 
graded versions were built in the 
Form of tower office and housing 
blocks, urban motorways add com- 
prehensive development areas in ev- 
ery major city in the world. The 
totalitarian regimes of the 1930s used . 
the ideas for their own purposes 
even to the ultimate purifiction pro- 
ject in Auschwitz with its “Arbeit’ 
macht Frei" triumphal entrance arch. 

Once the Utopian ordering pro- 
jects were absorbed into concrete 
practice on such a scale, and the 
three architectural discourses were 
developed tQ achieve new ends, pa- 
rallel advances In the means had. to 
be made. These were in technology - 
: of two types - production and de- 
sign. The inventions in cast and 
wrought iron, steel, concrete, glass, 
prefabrication | services and lifts were 
quickly appropriated by architects. 

1 from, industry; and ipililaiy and naval 
i establishments. The pursuit of 
i hygiene Involved, after Chadwick s 

■ 1842 report, ; social engineering of 
l which the “technical’’ imperatives of 
t fresh air, light and. space .became the 
* key motifs. Fourier’s phrenological 
1 disciples actually located these three 

■ words in the brain; and the 1 CIAM 
t Athens charter of 1933 (uncannily) 
r repealed them almost verbatim, as 
1 the basis of modem architecture. 

The shift in ends and means re- 


freedom to conduct the fomral dis- 
course (with some notable excep- 
tions, as when we require the Houses 
of Parliament to be Gothic or 
Tudor). Your academies, schools, 
journals, books, history, exhibition^, 
criticism and debate will concentrate 
on this discourse. We will assist you 
by locating the definition of your 
activity in the field of fine arts 
( 1 beaux arts ) so that criticism of your 
products will be couched in language 
making them indistinguishable from 
large pieces of public sculpture. In 
this debate all your intellectual and 
criticial energies are to be absorbed - 
if you wish you can, metaphorically 
at least, kill each other. 

“Further, the discourse of function 
will remain in our (the clients’) 
hands. It will be explicit and struc- 
tured as a ‘technical’, ‘factual’ or 
‘neutral’ issue, for which purpose a 
panoply of building regulations, 
codes, official documents and "objec- 
tive design methods” will be created 
to enable you to act as our agents. 
The discourse of space will be impli- 
cit - we will set no spatial objectives 
and you will exercise no spatial crlti- 

§ ue but act as unconscious agents. 

patial structures will be the result of 
an osmotic process of precedent and 
convention, so that the existing arid 
dominant spatial patterns will be re- 
produced. We will also make avail- 
able such production and design 
technology as is required - and vali- 
date its use in the name of ‘objec- 
. Hve’ rules. In return we (the clients) 
will give you legal guarantees of title, 
status, income and entry qualifica- 
tions.” 


, In fact the Architects’ Registration. 
Acts, from 1931 onwards, were a 
serious attempt .to ..weaken some 
aspects of this pact, particularly re- 
lating to education, entry and title, 
by transferring powers to ARCUK, 
but have been elegantly circum- 
vented by the RIBA. 

After the Second World War the 
reconstruction programme of the 
.Welfare state was. seen as requiring 
enhanced status for architects. The 
RIBA sought to achieve this through 
a reform of the educational system, 
launched by the 1958 Oxford confer- 
ence. In place of the then existing 
•mixed system - apprenticeship with 
part-time study, and full-time 


agreement acquired the character of 
a pact wliich ran something like this: 
"We (the clients), the owners of foe 
resources of - land, labour and ma- 


viries to; reproduce and reinforce the 
existing ■ structures which . among 
other advantages, have enabled ms to • 
acquire those resources. \Ve will pve 
you (designers), almost unlimited 




courses, usually, modelled on the : 
beaux arts system, in a variety of art 
schools, technical institutions and. 
,;some universities, the fiye-y* a r full- 
time university course Was to become : 
-the norm. A level entry, the tncor-. 
po ration of more science (‘‘building 
science", understood as having to do, 
not with building but with environ-, 
mental studies, and social science?), 
design methodology, rmllti-discip)m->, 
.ary team working and Industrialized; 
building technology- became leitmo- 
tivs. Tne still lively practical skills 
were relegated to a new hand- 
maidenly - profession of arch I tecttiral . 
technicians, who henceforth would, 
know jtiore about drains and wiring: 
than: architects. In turn; the separa- 
tion froii^ 'building production was 


made even more complete. The art 
and drawing content 01 courses dimi- 
nished. But overall the changes were 
far from being merely an extension 
of the pact - they released forces 
which have become formidable chal- 
lenges to it. 

what are a few of the differences 
between the old and the new sys- 
tems? There was perhaps a diminu- 
tion of practical skill, accompanied 
by more skill in environmental and 
energy matters. Perhaps a loss of 
artistic endeavour, and drawing abil- 
ity, in favour of an increased social 
consciousness which has led the 
schools to pioneer the so-called com- 
munity architecture movement. Some 
of the theory and history work has 
attempted to break out of the pact 
by encompassing the functional and 
■spatial critiques. But most has con- 
tinued to underwrite it with its art- 
historical tradition, much strength- 
ened by an influx of Germanic de- 
scriptive scholarship during the last 
war. 

Andrew Saint, in a recent book 
(77ie Images of the Architect. Yale 
University Press) pleads for "a smal- 
ler architectural profession, in which 
imagination and artistic ability are 
more evenly balanced with technical 
and managerial experience . . . and 
In which 'sound building' is valued 
above ’high art’." In a recent review 
of that book {New Statesman. March 
25) Stephen Mullins fully supports 
this view, and, in turn, advocates a 
transfer of control over architectural 
education to ARCUK, a reduction in 
student numbers, and a change from 
the “vague ‘liberal arts' mish-mash to 
proper vocational training taught by. 
good practitioners". These good prac- 
titioners, according to this critique 
aTe likely to be ones who became 
1 good in spite of both the pre and the 
1 post- 1958 systems, not because of 
■ them. The replacement of art by 
' good building, while it undermines a 
cornerstone of the pact, replaces it 
1 with a technical issue, rather than 
) bringing the other discourses into the 
‘ open. . 

r With two, perhaps more, critical 
a factions even within the profession, 

»> the odds against the schools >seem 
>■ heavy, although the simple schools- 
d versus-practice model cannot explain 
>■ the politics of the situation. New 
l- alliances. beLween types of practice 
a and types of school, are. being, and 
1 - will be, formed. If the outcome is a 
>* ' shrunken . mote inaccessible system, 

•f : with a narrower and more traditional 
d view, this may simply reflect the tra- 
d gic truth that architecture, because of 

* 1 its resource requirements, and quite 
I- unlike . any art from, is by definition 
P the handmaid of 'a power structure, 

" whatever its political colour. While 
: r the arts are free always to present ' 
) radical challenges to power, paradox- 

* ically it Is by maintenance of the ■ 

I - fiction that architecture is another 
form of art that it has become 
emasculated and subservient. That is. 
not to say that a new architecture ■ 
would lack creative imagery. 

n The designers would have to. exec- ; 
a else, in the formal discourse., artistic; 
l& freedom to an even greater degree ; 
than in : the .past. Their work, super- 
fid ally .at least, may even look like : 
•• much of the work produced under. 
'■ the pact. It will certainly want to ; 

learn from the very best formal tech-.; 
ie niques, of Foster and others; use the’, 
ie most advanced but appropriate tech- : 
>8 ... oology;! the most powerful computing: - 
ie methods. But all these will be 
^ reshaped by new intentions, new re-' 
1 , spansibllities and matching new 
r- skills. Ultimately architecture’s abil- . 
’g ity to subvert and transcend power 
th structures depends on whether its 
ie . practitioners receive any prophetic 
to: insights in their education. These in- 
irt sights- would have to share some 
id. qualities; with (hose of Blake or 

II- -Piranesi who. in bis Cnrcetl etchings, 
no.: seemed to present, that dark, para-; 
Hr- , doxical; underworld (in spite ot .the] 
ng ’name)* as the architectural space in. 
te. 'which the human: spirit could grow ; 
n- ond be free. This architecture and : 


! this spirit subveris>the super order of 
,.the classical architecture in foe bright 
• light above ground and foe Society of 
Satanic mills which, owned both it 
and its- architects, just as his weeds' 
overgrow, split and ruin the remains 
of foe Roman order. 

The- author Is professor of building 
science : at the University of Strath- 
clyde. 
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John Irvine’s mid Ben Marlin’s re- 
cent study of the Isaac Newton Tele- 
scope {I NT) at the Ruyal Greenwich 
Observatory (RGO) caused a con- 
siderable stir { THES February 18 
and February 25). In it they have 
applied a sot of statistical tciTuuques 
and sought to assess whether a p:u- 
liciilar scientific itistilutiun has been 
upc ruled successfully, lint (heir o in- 
tent i< in is that me Hinds such as (heirs 
have a wider application. Tilly be- 
lieve that such studies could become 
essential in any planning of future 
installations in “lug science”. 

'Hie basis for this claim is that 
there is nmv only a limited number 
of inde pendent groups operating in 
any one field of big science and chat 
it is therefore becoming progressively 
more difficult to obtain unbiased 
opinions on lilt- merits of any one 
operation or proposal. Perhaps there 
is an element of overstatement: there 
are always scientists who work on 
llicory rather than experiment nr 
observation, and these llu-prelioims 
tend to be quite independent of the 
big laboratories and observa lories. 

Be dial as ii may. would it riti fuel 
lie wise, nr even possible, to make 
direct use of a study such as that by 
Irvine and Marlin in laying plans for 
u great project, or in running an 
institution? Some unite general prin- 
ciples are addressed by mis question, 
lad it is best to he faiily sped lie. 

Tile three major questions that 
nrise quite rmliunlly tire: 

(i) As lime passes thoie will be 
changes in the technical and political 
circumstances behind any project . 
How quickly should lire managers of 
(he project alter Ihcir plans in re- 
sponse? 

(ii) A project may have been com- 
pleted and have turned out less than 
perfect. What effect does this have 
on the way that the new apparatus is 
ii seil? 

(iii) Peer review is commonly used 
as one tneilmd of establishing a 
league table for the quality of diffe- 
rent institutions, at some particular 
time. The positions in I lie league 
table are not fixed. I low long are the 
results of such a survey valid? 

The history of the 1NT serves 
quite well to illustrate the nature of 
questions (i) and (ii). The proposal 
to construct a large telescope for 
Brieain goes back to 1946, a lime 
when patriotic feelings were high but 
money was tight. There was 8 great 
deal of latent talent for astronomy 
which could not be exploited because 
of lack of access to 1 , telescopes. 



Etienne Louis KouJee’s design font IV^ton^^Hal Herstmonceux telescope? 

F. D. Kahn comments on John Irvine and Ben Martin’s 
controversial study of projects in astronomy 

I'Mt!' 1 ^ , rt is » l, ' on, v ‘he improvement in a! high altitude. The result is a no- 

j in. all toniLriiiit iculi/Ld that inert transpnrt that leads to changes m tjceaBle deenidelion in the nntifil 
are purls of the world with much i-iimm u k .ire ... lon . ' . ,l,e . n P [lt - u 


are narls of Hie world with mi.rh . K ,7 ■ ■ 11 m HttBDie degradation in the 

VI l v , m . with much plum It is equally important to re- images that can be obtained, 

ik am .skies. Now it is routine for mi spemd to development in computer 

observer to overcome this problem mid control systems, in techniques of Faced with such limitations ihc 
hy flying, say. to Australia for his light detection (photographic plates directorate of an observatory has to 
Inca lion of time on the Anglo- An- versus solid slate devices) and most recognize that there are whole clas- 

- back at important in the nature of the scion- ses . of astronomical investigation 

tific researches that are to be carried " ,|ll f h c “™ 01 aimed out competj 

out. The questions that arc raised '”" u 

here aie quite general; all these re- 
marks cun be formulated so as to 
apply to other branches of science. 


•* i unit, ini |||L /UinU'/UI- 

stralian telescope, and to be buck at 
his post within three weeks. No jet 

:f it 


Given then that an instrument has 


planes were in service in !94(i, ami 
would have see meil inconceivable 
that n telescope abroad should be 
built for use by observers based in 
Britain. 

But by the time control of (he I NT — „ lliau m.s 

hml passed to the Science Research been built and is found to have 
Council, and it was opened in 1967, handicaps, what is the best course to 
such a mode of operation would adopt in using it, and what are the 
have been accepted as quite feasible, likely consequences? There were ob- 
At some time between the concep- vious drawbacks attached to the INT 
lion of the idea and the completion when it whs sited at Herstmonceux in 
of the telescope there must have Sussex. The average number of 
been a change in (lie nature of the nights with dear skies was much low- 
best solution to the problem. At er than at good sites overseas- 

wlmt stage should the organisers further, since Herstmonceux is close statistics that they eathered from 

^taXSrs,' SEX™ “ H°« a f level ' ,he r o ! p " cre intro - 

th“ne Jt* done q V ’ JS > r t m0 . re **»J*nce. even heads for a telescope, on the other 

when the sky is clear, than at a site hand, are not much affected by the 


lively with the instrument, ft is 
therefore forced to give emphasis to 
those branches of the subject where 
the effect is less drastic. But having 
thus rcstiictcd the operation it can- 
not then optimize the use of the 
telescope for timeliness and rele- 
vance of research with the same free- 
dom that is available in other obser- 
vatories iit more favoured sites. 

It is therefore not at all surprising 
that the observations which do get 
carried out are not world-shaking. 
This accords with the conclusion that 
Irvine and Martin draw from the 
statistics that (hey gathered from 


It 'fill climate. A telescope under a 
sky that is frequently cloudy will lead 
\)\ a liitsliei pi nv. per paper pub- 
IlSllcd. 

llicsc, then, sire tlu- inevitable 
consequences oi operating an instru- 
ment in an utiMiii.thic climate 
A nolhe i response is possible: take 
the telescope elsewhere. The deci- 
sion to do so was taken some ten 
veais ago. I lie instrument has now 
been installed on the island of La 
Palma ui tile ('mimics. 

Finally I he value «■! peer assess- 
uieiil. Irvme and Mai tin quote re- 
sults 'Which pioduce a nearly definite 
pecking ordci. One has in agree that 
peer evaluation is a good' way of 
establishing a league' table, and 
naturally It vine and Martin have 
used it in connexion with other bran- 
ches of science as well. 

Bui the results have t<> he applied 
with cure*. The position «»1 an institu- 
tion in such an older oi merit can be 
veiy strongly a fleeted by events such 
as changes in still f and, even more, 
by I lie commissioning uf new instru- 
ments. It would lie interesting to 
discover whether Irvine and Martin 
obtain the same i exult if they repeal 
one of their surveys after an interval 
of five years, say. 

On the olliei hand the well-in- 
formed insider wilt be able to spot 
trends far sooner than the impartial 
outsider. So one has to conclude that 
peer assessment has- a value Hnd that 
due weight must be given to the 
opinions held by people who actually 
underMaml the subject being ex- 
amined. 

What attitude should a scientist 
take to studies of this kind? Should 
he he up in arms in the face of the 
implied criticism, or should he be 
grateful to be offered some help in 
making decisions for the future? 
Neither reaction seems quite 
appropriate. The allocation of funds 
for scientific purposes, and the con- 
sequences of such actions, are a 
legitimate field of study for members 
of a Science Policy Research Unit. 

If they can draw valid inferences 
from a particular set of experiences, 
so much the better. But there arc 
deeper truths underlying the simple 
conclusions that one can reach via a 
st mist ini! analysis. As they stand, the 
results they have readied are in- 
teresting, nut they could become 
considerably more so with a more 
thorough interpretation. 

The author is professor of astronomy m 
the University of Manchester. 
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Gandhi as the prophet of Indian social education 

IX/Vian it, a r.u.ii. r .... y 


When the Calcutta University Com- 
mission had completed its investiga- 
tions in 1919, its chairman, Michael 
Sadler, before the official report was 
published, gave a private aodress tc 
the senate of Bombay University. He 
spoke on 7?ie Educational Movement 
In India and Britain, identifying three 
principal areas which called For ut- 
(?ent attention - primnry education; 
improvements in higher secondary 
education; teachers, their preparation 
and control. 

He expressed strong doubts as to 
whether a European model would fit 
Indian conditions and he concluded: 
“If you want social dynamite, mod- 
ern elementary education of the cus- 
tomary kind will give it to you. It is 
the agency which will put the musses 
in motion. But to what issue no one 
can foretell.'’ 

It' fell to Mohandas K. Gandhi to 
be the prophet who foresaw where 
the problem of vast illiteracy had to 
be tackled. He realized that it was by 
an awakening and reorientation of 
the adult mind that society could be 
organized in new directions. It was, 
accordingly, wholly appropriate that 
the term social education was substi- 
tuted by the government of India for 
adult education. The term is more 
comprehensive than what has gener- 
ally been understood in England by 
udult education. It implies what the 
Gandhi- inspired report of the Basic 
National Education Committee 
speaks of as “the literacy of the 
whole personality". 

Foreseen in Gandhi's idealism is 
an India that as itn enlightened 
democracy will play its part in (he 
arena of world politics, both ns a 
peacemaker and as a champion of 
the cause of oppressed peoples. To 
achieve these aims it would lie neces- 
sary for the teeming millions to be 
turned info u sufficiently educated 


In the wake of the 
excitement and the furore 
caused by Attenborougtfs 
Gandhi , J. H. Higginson 
looks at Gandhi's impact in 
the Field of learning 

electorate, so that they could take 

f art in solving the problems facing, 
ndia, not least when independence 
would be achieved. 

In 1915 when Gandhi returned 
from South Africa he had behind 
him the vitalizing experience of his 
crusade against the doctrine of racial 
superiority. He found an India of 
apathy and downtrodden masses in 
which even the leaders of the various 
parties looked more to the imperial 
rulers for deliverance than to the 
people. He began the uphill struggle 
to create a consciousness of unity 
among the Indian people. 

The task which confronted him has 
been likened to n conflict between 
the broad vision of a prophet and the 
sectional activities of a politician. 
Gandhi combined both attributes in 
his writings, preachings and personal 
Example. He brought the kindling 
torch of knowledge to the remotest 
areas, awakening his countrymen 
from their frustration to an aware- 
ness of rights and responsibilities. 
From the teaching of his A shram as 
in India to the large musses of vil- 
lages he gave (he inspiration of a 
new social order. 

The Quit India Movement laun- 
ched by the Indian Nutimial Con- 
gress in August 1942, under the lead- 
ership of Gandhi, stirred the entire 
nation. Gandhi came nut of gaol 
with a new conception of the basic 
education scheme known as Nui 
Talim. One of his first pronounce- 
ments after h(s release was; “I have r 


been thinking hard during the deten- 
tion period over the possibilities of 
Nai Talim ... We must not rest 
content with our present achieve- 
ments. We must participate in the 
tildren. we 


homes of the children, 
cate their parents.' 


must edu- 


Through his talks and writings he 
tried to explain this concept of Nai 
Talim as education for life through 
life because: “It has become clear to 
me that the scope of basic education 
has to be extended. It should include 
the education of everybody at every 
stage of life.” 

Not long before his death Gandhi 
described in detail how his concept 
of Nai Talim had grown in depth 
from the time when basic education 
put such an emphasis on education 
through crafts. He said that: "This 
true education must be easily avail- 
able to everyone. It is not meant for 
a few lakhs of city people but must 
he within ensy reach of millions oF 
villagers. This education cannot be 

g iven through the dry leaves of 
ooks. It can only be given through 
the book of life. It can have nothing 
to do with the teaching of sectarian 
dogmas or ritual. It leaches the uni- 
versal truths common to oil re- 
ligions.” 

Gandhiji’s historic march tu Dandi 
was one of the most significant ex- 
periments in mass education. It 
awakened the whole counl ry to a 
sense of duty. He directed the stu- 
dents to devote their vacations to 
village service. He expected them to 
slay iii the villages and conduct clas- 
ses :(or adults. Jhey were to teach 
the rules of sanitation. 

In Gandhi’s view the dynamic for 
change was the peasantry, the tillers 
of the soil who produce the food 
Hence he concentrated on brincinc 
about the material and intellectual 
.improvement of the rural population. 

. . ; 'f 

’ ‘ - * i.v 



He considered that industrial cities 
n - t0 ^aningless dimensions 
human beings had become entangled 
in the apparatus of money and 
machines. Through a widespread 
education of adults he sought to pass 
on his vision of a non-violent socio- 
economic order as a legacy from 
generation to generation. 

As the conflicting assessments 

shmv GnnS - thC Allenb °rough Wm 
acteT G fit S r ? complex char- 
acter. When Lord Mouutbatten 

addressed the Royal Empire Society 

i n u on October 6, 1948 -he 
said that Gandhi in India: "was no* 
compared with some great statesmen 

h C ?T! VeU or AurehilL e The y 

in December 1947, a distinguished 
K - G- Saiyidain had told his 
audience that Gandhiji was the ^reat 


worker in the cause of the socia 
education of adults that the world 
had ever known. He added: “Where 
men of lesser calibre have been 
swept away by mass hysteria, ns 
stood firm nna courted abuse aha 
unpopularity and misunderstanding 
by speaking the truth. From the eua: 
cationa] point of view, what Gandhiji 
has done during the last few months 
outweighed all the manifold achieve- 
ments of his entire life.” 

In his recognition of the MalMb 
ma’s outstanding impact on social 
education Mr Saiyidmn little dreamt 
that within weeks of his appreciation, 
Gandhi’s crusade to save India an ” 
Pakistan from an orgy of blood 
destruction would result in his deatn 
by the hand of an assassin on Janu- 
ary 30, 1948. 

The author was formerly warden of 
Sadler Hail in the University °i 
Leeds. 
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N. W. Tanner and J. S. G. refute accusations that Oxford admissions reflect social bias 



There is an ancient anil honourable 
tradition of condemning Oxford for 
being socially elitist. Most recently it 
has been Phillip Whitehead’s Labour 
Party committee on post- 18 educa- 
tion complaining about the unreason- 
able proportion of nnilergrad miles 
from private schools and threatening 
Oxford with quotas imposed bv leg- 
islation. Before that it was Neil Kin- 
nock. MP, describing Oxbridge as a 
“major cancer in the educational sys- 
tem. But we can go back to the 
sixteenth century and find in a ser- 
mon of Bishop Hugh Latimer the 
words: 

“He | the Devil | get him to 
the universities, and cause th 
great men and c ski u ires to 
send (heir sons thither, and 
put out poor scholars that 
should be divines ...” 

Mr Whitehead and Mr Kinnock 
might like to remember that Bishop 
Latimer was eventually burnt in Ox- 
ford. although possibly for theologic- 
al and political rather than educa- 
tional heresies. In faet there is not 
much defence for the past: the Public 
Orator of Oxford for 1768 recorded 
the reasons for the expulsion of 
several undergraduates, among them 
“James Matthews - accused ill at he 
was brought up to the trade of a 
weaver - that he kept a taphouse - 
confessed". Oxford is certainly more 
tolerant today but there are still pre- 
cious few sons of publicans or daugh- 
ters of weavers among the under- 
graduates of Oxford, or at least so it 
is believed. Curiously Oxford is the 
only university in the country which 
makes its decisions on admissions with- 
out any knowledge of parental occupa- 
tion. 

The substantial accusation is that 
the proportion of Oxford under- 
graduates from independent schools 
is at 52 per cent too big and reflects 
a social Dias rather than an academic 
selection. Independent schools 
account for only 6 per cent of secon- 
dary education but this distills into 
16 per cent of the sixth forms, and 
29 per cent of undergraduates 
nationally. 

Is there really a social bias, or is 
Oxford merely k further stage in the 
wli 


Apparently maintained school pupils 
have only one chance in three of 
getting a place whereas their com- 
petitors from independent schools 
have nearer one chance in twn. In 
fact the difference is meaningless. 
Most independent schools present 
their candidates after A levels and 
the weaker potential candidates with- 
drew because of poor A level grades 
and consequently make the success 
rate look good. If there is any infer- 
ence to be drawn from success rates 
it would concern flic large increase in 
the number of maintained schools 
which have been persuaded (hat it is 
reasonable to enter some of their 
pupils in the Oxford competition. 

A much more substantial criticism 
can be made that selection for Ox- 
ford is by achievement, rather than 
potential, thus conferring an advun- 


ability distillation process which will 
eventually deliver captains of indus- 
try, and dons, and even members of 

E arl i ament? Is 52 per cent, declining at 
l ss than 1 per cent per annum, an un- 
reasonable proportion of undergradu- 
ates from independent schools? 

Much concern has been expressed 
in Oxford about the difference of the 
success rates for applicants from 
maintained and independent schools. 


Inge on those schools which are par 
ticularly skilful at preparing their 
pupils for examinations. 

it is very difficult to believe that 
there is any significant bins among 
Oxford tutors in favour of indepen- 
dent schools (despite the odd few 
spectacular examples to the contrary 
“justified” by the prospect of a be- 
nefaction, or the educational needs of 
a future ruler). But there is a reason to 
suspect that selection is more by 
achievement, which is what examina- 
tions arc about, than by promise. 

It is not easy in spot untrained 
talent, particularly when the view is 
obscured hy examination marks, but 
ail is revealed (in some sense) three 
or four years later when the finals 
class lists are published. In between, 
the undergraduates from about 2,(100 
different schools have been jumbled 
up in 28 different colleges, variously 
suffered anti enjoyed common tu- 
torials and lectures, and written ex- 
amination papers for the examiners 
who have not the slightest idea of the 
social or educational origins of their 
examinees. 

Only when the class lists are pub- 
lished in the newspapers is the name 
of the old school attached to the 
name of an undergraduate. Sifting 
these class lists and identifying 
schools gives the number of first, 
second and third classes obtained by 
the ex-pupils of maintained and inde- 
pendent schools separately, as in 
table l. Undergraduates from over- 
seas and other universities and those 
who did not record an old school 
have been excluded from the tables, 
but in total there were only I (A such. 

The big differences are in the per- 
centages in the first class. Men from 
maintained schools win the competi- 
tion comfortably, whereas the 
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women from (he same schools lose 
horribly. There is very little chance 
indeed’ that the differences arc just a 
statistical fluke. 

About a third of all women are in 
the three remaining wumcn-unly col- 
leges, bill that does not explain the 
luw percentage of first clashes. 
Women in mixed and single sex col- 
leges score almost exactly the same 
proportion of firsts. On the other 
hand the women’s colleges collect 
rather more than their fair share of 
third classes (nearly 12 per cent) and 
it looks as if they are dipping too 
deep into the pool of talent in their 
efforts to fill their places. If the 
women’s colleges are excluded from 
the statistics then all four groups 
score a nearly uniform 10 per cent 
thirds. A fixed percentage of thirds 
and a variable percentage of firsts 
could mean that the finals examiners 
are distributing the thirds at random, 
but it is more likely that undergradu- 
ates full by the wayside for other 
reasons than incompetence. 

There are quite big differences be- 
tween the popularity of the various 
subjects between men and women 


TABLE 1 





% in eacti class 



Class 

No. of 


Men 


Women 

Alt 

undergraduates 

Ind. Maint. 

Ind 

Maint. 


1 

335 


12.4 

17.6 

11.5 

7.0 

12.8 

II 

2008 


76.7 

72.5 

78.6 

81.8 

76.7 

III 

276 


10.9 

99 

9.9 

11.2 

10.5 

Total 

2619 


100.0 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



TABLE 2 






Performance In finale by sublets 








First classes % 


Subject 

No. ol % % 

Candidates Men/WomBn Ind/Malnt 

Boys Girls 

Ind. Maim. Ind. Maint. 

Biological sciences 

187 

56/44 

49/51 

10 

18 

13 

10 

ChBmlstry and 

209 

76/24 

41/59 

18 

17 

11 

3 

biochemistry 
Engineering and 

134 

90/10 

61/39 

14 

22 

0 

17 

metallurgy 

Mathematics 

170 

72/28 

48/52 

15 

19 

0 

8 

Medicine 

97 

57/43 

62/38 

11 

25 

12 

0 

Physics 

170 

82/18 

39/61 

17 

21 

8 

12 

ah sciences 

967 7 

2.6/27.4 4B.3/51 7 

14.7 

19.5 

8.4 

7.5 

and mathematics 







Classics 

110 

69/31 

71/29 

21 

33 

29 

6 

English 

264 

50/50 

58/42 

7 

11 

13 

11 

Geography 

68 

67/33 

57/43 

6 

7 

6 

0 

. History 

327 

65/35 

59/41 

12 

14 

7 

5 

Languages 

294 

61/39 

54/46 

15 

21 

17 

9 

Law 

225 

66/34 

48/52 

7 

9 

11 

6 

Music 

48 

48/52 

46/54 

8 

9 

20 

7 

Politics, Philosophy 
and economics 

244 

75/25 

48/52 

8 

19 

9 

0 

Theology 

52 

71/29 

40/60 

6 

29 

20 

10 

All aria 

1652 63:6/36.4 

54.7/45.3 

11.1 

16.0 

12.8 

6.7 

ah subjects 

2619 66.9/33.1 

52.3/47.7 

12~4 

17 6 

11.5 

7.0 


and, more surprisingly, between in- 
dependent ana maintained schools. 
Why are the applied sciences, en- 


g 


lingering and medicine, populated 
J):4U in favour of independent 
schools whereas the big pure scien- 
ces. physics and chemistry, are 60:40 
in favour of maintained schools? 


And why is the balance the other 
way round for the “implied” arts of 
law and Politics. Philosophy and 
Economics and the “pure” arts of 
English and history? 

Independent of the balance be- 
tween type of sclmol or men and 
women we observe that in nearly nil 
subjects the men from maintained 
schools do well and the women from 
the same schools Telntively badly, 
Engineering does not count ns there 
are too few women rending the sub- 
ject.) It seems unsurprising that men 
generally obtain better results that 
women in the sciences and PPE, and 
that the reverse occurs for English, 
but the breakdown hy subjects pro- 
vides no hint of an explanation for 
the differences associated with the 
type of school. 

For manv colleges, 1982 was the 
first year ’in which their women 
undergraduates reached the singe of 
finals, and the proportion of men 
and women in colleges is highly vari- 
able and probably nowhere near the 
equilibrium that will be achieved in b 
few years lime. It also follows that 
the proportions of independent to 
maintained schools may also change 
depending on what applications the 
college receives. It is worth adding 
that the proportions of men/women 
and independent/maintained for any 


that any college exercises a bias in 
favour of undergraduates of a par- 
ticular origin, but it is quite clear 
that undergraduates of a particular 
origin exercise a bins in favour uf 
certain colleges. 

Allowing for die statistical fluctua- 
tions. which always occur with small 
munbeis. there is no correlation of 
any one college or group of colleges 
with the relative success of men and 
women or maintained and indepen- 
dent schools in finals. There are big 
diftcrences between the proportions 
of first and thirds obtained at the 
various colleges but that is a matter 
of ihe Noningnm league table and 
has no obvious connection with any 
social bias. 

• it is notoriously difficult to draw 
firm conclusions from statistical evi- 
dence, but those who are familiar 
with standard deviations and chi- 
squared tests will certainly agree that 
the men from maintained schools do 
well, the women from maintained 
schools do badly, and the men and 
women from independent schools 
break even. They might further agree 
that there is no evident correlation 
with subjects of study or colleges, 
except perhaps tile small excess of 
thirds at the women's colleges. 

Now if wc suppose that the sole 
object of selection hy dons is to 
secure the host results in Oxford 
finals and that 111 per cent of the 
irreducible thirds is unrecognizable at 
Ihc* time ol admission, then the fol- 
lowing changes would occur: men 
from main lamed schools would in- 
crease by 37 per cent; men from 
independent schools would decrease 
hy 2 per cent; women from main- 
tained schools would decrease by 49 
per cent; women from independent 
schools would decrease hy 1 1 per 
cent. This will give proportions of 
mcn/wnmcn of 77/23 ,uid indepeii- 
dciit/mainiaincd of 5t»/50, which is 
likely to offend against the Sex Dis- 
crimination Act and will certainly not 
satisfy Mr Whitehead's cummiUcv. 

The false assumption hidden be- 
hind this dubious logic is that the 
pattern of applications to Oxtord re- 
mains unchanged from year to year. 
The freshers who came up in Octo- 
ber 1982 have a proportion indepen- 
deiit/ma retained of 49/51 compared 
to 52/48 for the finalists J982 who 
CAme up in 1978 or 1979. Almost 
certainly the change is a consequence 
of more able pupils at maintained 
schools being willing to have a go at 
Oxbridge. If is thought that the re- 
luctance to try now stems not so 
much from the schools themselves 
but from the pupils who feel that 
they may not be very comfortable in 
the mythological social scene por- 
t rayed by Brideshcad Revisited. The 
Labour Parly committee might like 
to give a thought to the way in which 
they might persuade pupils at main- 
tained schools that the places at Ox- 
bridge arc there for the taking, 
rather than threatening quotas. 



The authors are the tutor for admis- 
sions at Hertford College, Oxford, 
and his son, an undergraduate at the 
University of Durham. Durham Uni- 
versity’s help with computing facilities is 
gratefully acknowledged. 


TABLE 3 

Performances In finals by colleges 


College 

No. ol % 

undergraduates Men/Woman 

% 

Ind/Malnl 

Ind. 

% First classes 
Men Women 

Maint. Ind. Malnl 

Men & Women 
Ind. & Maint. 

% 1 % ill 

Norrlngion 

score 


96 

78/22 

53/47 

26 

25 

25 

0 

22 

6 

+ 16 


118 

69/31 

42'5B 

9 

25 

20 

10 

1/ 

6 

+11 


94 

66/34 

45/55 

16 

16 

24 

0 

15 

4 

+ 11 


94 

64/36 

2674 

13 

20 

22 

0 

14 

5 

+9 


114 

82/16 

60/32 

20 

21 

22 

25 

21 

12 

+9 

Oriel 

77 

100/0 

64/36 

14 

25 

0 

0 

18 

9 

+9 

Balllol 

102 

81/19 

60/40 

20 

24 

18 

13 

21 

13 

+8 


96 

BI/19 

56/44 

13 

26 

11 

14 

17 

9 

+8 


96 

64/36 

54/46 

24 

21 

11 

0 

16 

9 

+7 


B2 

51/49 

35/65 

13 

12 

23 

7 

12 

5 

+7 


06 

77/23 

66/34 

14 

18 

0 

17 

14 

10 

+4 


71 

73/27 

54/46 

19 

19 

0 

0 

14 

11 

+3 


81 

86/14 

54/46 

10 

21 

0 

0 

12 

9 

+3 


108 

84/16 

55/45 

10 

23 

13 

0 

14 

12 

• +2 

Lady Margaret Hatl 

101 

33/67 

53/47 

(1 

17 

T2 

■ 14 

11 

9 

+2 


101 

0/100 

50/50 

0 

0 

15 

6 

13 

11 

+2 


87 

82/18 

51/49 

8 

15 

0 

22 

11 

11 

0 


73 

85/15 

56/44 

11 

12 

20 

0 

11 

11 

0 


98 

0/100 

50/50 

0 

0 

8 

14 

11 

l Z 

-1 


46 

79/21 

44/56 

7 

16 

0 

0 

9 

11 

-2 


57 

88/12 

51/49 

0 

17 

0 

25 

9 

11 

-2 


97 

85/15 

56/44 

13 

11 

0 

0 

ID 

12 

-2 


84 

83/17 

55/45 “ 

5 

11 

25 

0 

7 

10 

-3 


63 

100/0 

51/49 

9 

13 

0 

0 

11 

14 

-3 


B4 

86/14 

44/56 

3 

8 

0 

0 

5 

8 

-3 


92 

89/11 

59/41 

12 

10 

0 

13 

11 

15 

-4 


112 

97/3 

SB/32 

8 

17 

0 

0 

10 

16 

-8 


119 

‘ 29.71 

42/58 

8 

- 9 

5 

4 

6 

15 

-9 

St Hugh's 

93 

0/100 

51/49 

0 

0 

6 

2 

4 

13 

-9 


m 
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Where now for American 





Jiimes Miinor looks at the 
aftermath of a trouble de- 
cside 

Over the liisi decade or so, (tie .study 
of politics in American universities 
has changed, not beyond nil recogni- 
tion. but quite substantially. The old 
dominance of pluralism and be- 
havuiirists has been greatly crmlcd. 
New and, by American standards, 
somewhat exotic topics and modes of 
inquiry have gained ground. The pre- 
vailing mond is one of uneasiness 
and a lack of collective cohesion, 
tempered by hope of renewal and a 
sense of being m transit to destina- 
tions that are us yet unknown. 

Hie new trends are partly the re- 
sult of changes which are e 'denial to 
the profession, changes in the Amer- 
ican and international political 
scenes. The nation's domestic trou- 
bles have Ii3d a particularly powerful 
impact. Most political scientists 
appear to fed at least a mild anxiety 
at (he state of tftc country, ami a 
sizable minority foresee an early "cri- 
sis of regime ’’ akin to those of the 
18MJ.S or the !93Us. 

Matty things feed their fears. The 
severity of the recession in recent 
years in the older industrial centres 
of the northeast and midwest has 
compounded the already appalling 
problems of long-term economic de- 
cline and the maintenance of the 
social fabric there. The dispersul of 
power and resources within the ex- 
isting federal structure seems certain 
to thwart those who seek a spirited : 
attack on the crisis of decaying cities, 
yet there is no realistic prospect of ’ 
altering that structure. 

The major parly organizations ' 
have wasted away ns television, opin- 1 
ion [Hills and direct mail techniques I 
increasingly perform - often per- 1 
vetsely - their former tasks. Parlies \ 
have become well nigh incapable of i 
forging broad coalitions by arranging 1 
bargains between varied interests, ft ' 
is therefore easier for single-issue 
pressure groups - campaigners, as i 
one wag put it, for “unborn gay ! 
whales’’, ox often for powerful corpo- 
rate lobbies - to inflame and over- 
simplify public discussion, and divert 
attention from fundamental prob- 
lems. 

Politicians’ heavy use of television 
advertising at election time has in- 
creased their dependence on money, 
and has led to the ludicrous tri- 
vlalization of political debate. 

Political analysts who are worried 
because a simple-minded, telegenic 
smoothie now occupies (he White 


House are patently alarmed about a 
likely further devaluation of political 
debate producing nime nf the same, 
or worse. Deep papular anxiety over 
economic troubles, social disintegra- 
tion and die decline of American 
power in the world has created ma- 
jor opportunities for stylish televised 
demagoguery. This has been some- 
thing of a growth industiy aiming 
purveyors of religion in recent yenrs 
and it seems only a matter of time 
until politicians get in on the act. 

All of this has left many scholars 
shaken. There was a lime when poli- 
tical scientists ntid historians in the 
United States tended to treat the 
American case as unique and inspir- 
ational. This sort of fervour was cen- 
tral to much of the writing of. for 
example, Henry Steele Comm age r, 
and even figures nf the stature of 
Carl Becker occasionally succumbed 
to (Elis idiom. Today, serious scholars 
arc apt to be much more cautious 
and critical in their judgments. 

Events in the international arena 
have also generated challenges to old 
verities. The world no longer seems 
so tidy, predict able, encompass able, 
comprehensible as it once did. Few 
now share the old confidence (lint 
other societies and politics will gra- 
dually become more •’modern”, se- 
cularized, pluralist, pros]*ermis, 
rational anil liberal - that is, more 
like America was once seen to be. 
That and other notions of "progress” 
seemed plausible in the boom years 
of the laic !95Us and the early 1960s, 
when the vivid memory of the Mar- 
shall Plan and the recovery of 
Europe provided a metaphor for 
what was to come. 

In the wake of events in Iran and 
elsewhere, the process or “mod- 
ern ization” now seems as likely to 
frighten and deracinate people as to 
make them more rational. As a re- 
sult, political scientists are moving 
into fields which for a long time were 
largely ignored. One of these is the 
study of religion. 

In the great days of liberal optim- 
ism, religion was often regarded as 
something close to “superstition” 
which would be burned away by the 
forces oF modernity and seculariza- 
tion. Scholars who studied religion 
and politics were seen to be eccen- 
trics, wasting their time on what was 
or would soon be an anachronism. 
The profession was therefore unable 
either to anticipate or to explain the 
Iranian revolution. 

It is said that when it occurred, 
even the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), which had long imbibed the 
assumptions of American political 


science, fmmd that it had nut a .sing- 
le religion specialist to make sense of 
Hie Islamic revival. In recent years, 
there has been a major surge in the 
study of religion mid [mlitics thanks 
not only to the Ayatullah but to 
events in PuIkihI. the transformation 
of the role of the church in Latin 
America and the huge growth of 
cults - Christian ami otherwise - in 
the US. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
change in recent years has been the 
surprisingly widespread loss of confi- 
dence in behaviourism, which once 
.enjoyed pre-eminence in and lent 
cohesion to the profession. To say 
this is not to claim that behaviourists 
now feel that their methods yield 
dubious results. Their faith in their 
techniques and in what most of them 
still call "scientific rigour" remains 


lamely undiminished. 

What has evaporated is the belief 
that by understanding political be- 
haviour, we can learn nearly every- 
thing that we need to know about 
politics. 

In their heyday, heliavinurists in 

C nlitical science departments actually 
:d sociologists, economists and 
others on the great trek away from 
studies of the role oF the stiite in 
human affairs. 

Times have changed. From one 
end of the ideological spectrum to 
the other, people have realized thnt 
the state plays a major rale in poli- 
tics and other spheres of life. I was 
told repeatedly that the stale is “an 
ideological construct worthy of 
study", that it is “an entity possessed 
of a logic and a set of imperatives of 
its own", that “we need to know 
what people perceive and expect the 
stale to be". All of this may be old 
hat in most British politics depart- 
ments, but in America these days it 
is often proclaimed ns new. Scholars 
are dusting off books by political 
philosopher who deal with the state, 
so that "political theory” once again 
means more than social and be- 
havioural theory. 

These discoveries are impelling 
American political scientists into a 
whole range of interdisciplinary 
efforts. What is the relationship be- 
tween the stale and cultural plural- 
ism. the state and market forces, the 
state and social change? What inter- 
play of state structures and socio- 
economic forces cause democratic 
regimes to break down in Latin 
America, survive in India, emerge in 
Spain or fail to emerge in much of 
capitalist east and southeast Asia? 

Questions of this kind have cap- 
tured the imagination not just of 


many political scientists, but of those 
in the citadel of the establishment 
itself, the American Social Science 
Research Council, as Theda Skoc- 
pol's long essay on "Bringing the 
State Back In" indicated in lust 
June's issue of the council's bulletin. 

If behaviourism has been de- 
throned. nu new school of thought 
has yet replaced it. The lack of focus 
which results has been greeted with 
mixed feelings. A single conversation 
can yield, on the one hand, mournful 
comments about "losing our way” ns 
the profession fragments into a be- 
wildering array of poorly integrated 
sub-fields and, on the other, express- 
ions of excitement with "this time of 
ferment” and the “wide open nature 
of the field”. 

A clearer understanding of this 
situation may emerge from a close 
iuok at a lament which cropped up 
occasionally in talks with senior pro- 
fessors. They tend to bemoan the 
fact that the profession now seems 
incapable of producing younger scho- 
lars of genuinely startling brilliance. 
As they look round, they are unable 
to locate present-day counterparts of 
Robert Dnhl or Seymour Martin Lip-' 
set who were so conspicuous in their 
thirties. This is not just the grumb- 
ling of ungenerous old men. Con- 
versations with younger scholars pro- 
duced plenty of forceful refutations 
of this generalization and abundant 
nominations of young geniuses to 
disprove it, but not the faintest con- 
sensus on whom the new stars were. 

There are good reasons for this. 
To establish one’s self as a young (or 
indeed a middle aged) giant, it is 


necessary to present new views which 
have wide-ranging implications. That 
is only possible if one is first able to 


synthesize ideas from a broad array 
of sub-fields, and it is precisely this 
that has lately become more or less 
impossible. 

The dispersal of American political 
scientists into so many new and not- 
so-new specialisms, and the highly 
specialized character of most post- 
graduate programmes naturally dis- 
courages would be synthesizers. They 
fear that attempts to write books of 
broad relevance may attract severe 
reviews from specialists whose sub- 
fields they have failed to master. It is 
far more difficult today than 10 or 15 
years ago to write a book which 
everyone will feel they must read. 

To discuss such books in America 
today is again to encounter emetion- 
al cross-currents. There is a good 
deal of nostalgia among both older 
and younger scholars for the days 


The book which Impressed me most 
deeply in my youth was Goethe's 
Faust ; it has continued to influence 
my thinking ever since. I first read It 
atlhe age of 16and have returned to It 
again and again. The earliest effect on 
me of Faust, Pandora and the poems 
of Goethe was to make me wish and 
try to become a poet. Alter I decided 
to make philosophy my life's work, 1 
always felt greatly encouraged when 
my philosophical position was In har- 
mony with the poetic content of Faust. 
To discern such harmony Is not to 
Imply that a work of art could be 
represented by or reduced to a set of 
philosophical theses. Such a view 
seems quite fatuous to me. Without 
trying to explain the possible harmony 
or disharmony between a work of art 
and one of philosophy, I shall give two 
examples of the way in which I take 
my own philosophical position to be in 
harmony with Goethe's great 
tragedy. 

My first example refers to a philo- 
sophical problem which has occupied 
me for a long lime and which I have 
discussed In my writings on the phi- 
losophy of mathematics and science. 
It Is linked to the contrast between (wo 
kinds of thinking. One kind, which 
Mephirfophelw pretends to despise 
and ridicules as drilling an indi- 
vidual’s spirit and forcing it info- 
inquisition boots. Is thinking which b 



Stephan Korner 
chooses Goethe’s Faust 


sciences. The other kind wliich he 
praises as genuine thinking, he com- 
pares to a master craftsmen's art of 
weaving, where one shuttle moves a 
thousand threads and makes a 
thousand connexions. Mephls- 


tophdes’ advice to the student to 
abandon any attempt at thinking of 
the first kind is part of his scheme to 
make him despise “reason and scien- 
ce, the very highest [rawer of man”. 

The difference between, and the 
Interaction of, I ogko- mathematical 
thinking which is governed by strict 
rules, and common scuse thinking 
which Is governed by looser guide- 
lines, have occupied philosophers 
since ancient times. Among Influential 
modern philosophers Frege argues 
that ail (Kinking when properly puri- 
fied becomes thinking of the first 
kind, while Wittgenstein asserts that n 
philosopher's attempt to ask and 
answer questions after the fashion of 
science is bound to lead him or her 
'Into complete darkness”. Yet it can 
be argued that the appreciation of 
mathematical and mnthcmaiically- 
formulaled scientific theories to 
empirical phenomena - and Its philo- 
sophical description - involves think- 
ing In both (lie weaver's and the 
loglco- mathematical w ay. For the ap- 
plication of these theories to empirical 
phenomena requires, first, that we 
describe our experience of “life’s 
green tree” In the weaver's Idiom; 
second, that we transpose this de- 
scription Into the constrained lan- 
guage of "grey theory” and draw 


conclusions within Its framework; 
last, that we transpose these conclu- 
sions back into the language of theore- 


tically unconstrained, living though!. 

My second example Is Goethe's 
conception of man which pervades the 
whole of Faust. Man for Goethe Is 
“the little god of the world” who has 
the power of free choice and creation - 
an aspect of man’s nature which 
Mephbtupheles fears and hales. 
Goethe’s conception is shared by Kant 
who rejects the Image or man as "a 
roosting jack which, having once been- 
wound up”, or as we might say today, 
programmed, “executes its move- 
ments by itself” without choosing 
them. The problem of man’s real or 
apparent freedom belong* to specula- 
tive philosophy. That is to say that 
even after n concept of freedom has 
beep dearly defined, its applicability 
to human existence cannot be demons- 
trated. All that can be done - and all 
(hat I have tried to do for a concept of 
■freedom resembling Goethe’s and 
Kodt's - Is to show (hat it is internally 
consistent, that Its applicability b 
consistent with the best available 
logical and scientific knowledge and 
that It does not offend common sense. 

Thai a concept oT real freedom need 
not attend thq common sense of those 
who live In the tradition of Western 


when challenging works on general 

culture - be they believers, atheists or 
agnostics - can, I think, be supported 
by distinguishing between the creative 
power of the biblical God and the 
creative power of man, whom He 
created after His own Image. God’s 
creative power Is according to the 
book of Genesis twofold: He has the 
power to create out of nothing, as well 
as the power to Impose order on 
chaos. I see no difficulty in ascribing 
some measure of the latter power to 
man, that is, not the power of creatio 
ex nihilo, but the power to Impose 
some order on comparative chaos or 
disorder, in making this point, I am 
once again encouraged by iji harmony 
between my philosophical position 
and Goethe’s poetic work. I am also 
pleased that my philosophical conscl- 
■eiice Is not at all troubled by my 
thinking of Goethe, Mozart, Kant or 
Einstein as llUle gods and not as 
roasting jacks of an admittedly very 
complex structure. 

Goethe's occasional explicitly phi- 
losophical remarks have often been 
misinterpreted. Oswald Spender, the 
author of the Decline of the West is not 
alone in seeing a fundamental opposi- 
tion between l|ie content and the 
method or Goethe's and Kant’s 
thought. To Spengter, Goethe stands 
for an Intuitive philosophy of becom- 
ing, Kant for an analytical philosophy 
of pre-existing fact. This was not at all 
Gofcftie’s view for he adnUred the 
‘‘great fundamental thoughts” oF 
Kant’B third Critique and regarded 


them as "wholly analogous to hT7owo 
past work”, because they clearly 
express the "inner life of art and 
nature and their interaction , . 

The author is professor of philosophy at 
Yale University, Connecticut. 


themes appeared quite often. But 
many of the same peuple also display 
a certain distaste for tire authors of 
such hooks. They regard grand 
synthesizers as over-hasty entre- 
preneurs who tried to "get rich 
quick", as mere "essayists” who lack- 
ed rigour and an adequate grounding 
in it specialism or in empirical re- 
search. 

The trend today is towards a seal- 
ing down of the ambition to invent 
grand concepts. Even those who still 
seek to generalize now feel compel- 
led to anchor their assertions in one 
or a small number of case studies. 
And yet despite all of this, nearly 
every conversation eventually swings 
back round in the need for new 
paradigms, new macro-systemic 
theories to help scholars to gauge the 
importance of their specialized stu- 
dies and to make sense of what many 
see as a systemic crisis in American 
politics. 

One important development 
among a minority in recent years, 
which is a response both to the need 
for synthesis and to the sense of 
impending crisis in America, is the 
growing popularity of Marxist modes 
of analysis. The nation’s dilemmas 
have impelled scholars from a wide 
range of disciplines to seek radical 
alternatives to established theories. 
Many have swung to the right, to the 
so-called "neo-conservatism” of the 
Irving Krislols and Jeanne Kirkpat- 
ricks. But those turning left appear 
to have found a richer and more 
coherent body of thought awaiting 
them. 

Dissatisfaction with what is seen as 
the failure of plurists and structural- 
functionalists to deal adequately with 
inequality, exploitation, class forma- 
tion and change over time has grown 
significantly in recent years. Tilings 


which were once taken as given, such 
as the nature of the state and Us 
relationship to society, are now wide- 
ly seen as problematic. The growth 
of specialization, the increasingly dis- 
parate character of the profession 
and the sense of systemic crisis have 
all made Marxist analysis more 
attractive since it asks the kind of 
macro-systemic questions which now 
seem called for. 

This show’s no sign of becoming 
the view of the majority, which re- 
mains liheral-to-centrist. Statements 
such as Charles E. Lind Mom's 1982 
essay in the American Political Scien- 
ce Review are still regarded as some- 
what eccentric by most political sci- 
entists in the more renowned depart- 
ments. And the excruciating press- 
ures of the race for tenure tend to 
check the leftward trend among 
younger people. 

In respectable institutions, this is 
the result not of latter-day McCar- 
thyism but of a refusal by many 
senior academics to accept the Marx- 
ist tradition as a sufficiently rich 
mode of analysis. 

The baleful influence of the tenure 
system, which made sense in more 
affluent times but which has grown 
increasingly poisonous as funds and 
permanent appointments have dried 
up, is evident iif many other ways. 

Many untenured political scientists 
seek to insure against unemployment 
by turning to marketable topics of' 
study. Public policy, management 
techniques and the politics of energy 
or high technology are very hot at 
the moment. Projects related to busi- 
ness, defence and national security 
are particularly fundable under the 
present administration. Some of 
these efforts generate useful insights 
mto the workings of political sys- 
tems, especially m the field of poli- 
tical economy. But a great many 
turn out to.be tedious exercises tai- 
lored to the uninspiring demands of 
the "market” (real or imagined) or 
to the specifications of government 
contracts. 

In sum, then, American political 
science today is less confident and 
cohesive than it was. It faces severe 
problems in rearing up the next gen- 
eration of scholars and in formulat- 
ing ideas that might help the nation 
to cope with multiple vexations and 
to renew itself. But the profession is 
also more open-minded, interesting, 
creative and perhaps more realistic 
loan it has been for a very long lime. 


author is lecturer in politics at 
Leicester University and editor of 
Journal of Comparative Politics. 
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Margaret Mend and Samoa: the c 

making and unmaking of rii n 

anthropological myth j l 

by Derek Freeman .! 

Harvard University Press. £11.95 , 

ISBN 0 674 54830 2 n 

Anthropologists are always slanging h 
one another - they are quite as had 
as literary critics - but few have 
enjoyed such public attention as Pro- 
fessor Freeman has received for his S 
critique of Margaret Mead. There is b 
a perceptible clement of o 
schadenfreude about much of the ci 
press commentary, and Professor s | 
Freeman’s critique is rough and un- t' 
charitable even by anthropological fj 
standards. But then, in his view, H 
great issues are at stake, and so the a 
gloves are off. n 

Margaret Mend went to Samoa in i\ 
1925, at the age of 23. Slightly built p 
and looking even younger than her 
years, she "had never been abroad / 
or on a ship, had never spoken a t 
foreign language or stayed in a hotel | 
by myself. In fact, I had never spent « 
a day in my life alone”. Her forma! f 

E reparation was minimal. “I hnd a j 
alt hour’s instruction in which Pro- j 
fessor Boas told me that 1 must be v 
.willing to seem to waste time just f 
sitting about and listening.” { 

Yet she was not wholly unpre- ( 

P ared. She had completed a thesis on [ 
olynesian cultures, based on secon- i 
dary sources, and she had absorbed n i 

E jint of view about culture from | 
Das. If there was "no how in our : 
education”, as she said, she hnd « 
learned "what to look for”. Professor < 
Freemnn believes that Mnrgaret i 
Mead was only too aware of what | 
she had to look for. She was, in his j 
view, sent out to find an illustration < 
of a theoretical proposition, and this 
commitment biased her observations. 

The first part of Professor Free- 
man's book sketches the confronta- 
tion between the eugenics movement 
and Boasian anthropologists in 
America, which came to a head at 
about the time Margaret Mend went 
into the field. Together with many 
psychologists, Bons and his students 
were emphasizing the independence 
of menial processes, the distinct 
Characteristics of what Kroeber 
termed “the supcrorganic”. In 1924 
Boas said that the problem was to 
differentiate "between what is inhe- 
rent in bodily structure, nnd what is 
acquired by the cultural medium in 
which each individual is set”. He 
called for “a scientific and detailed 
investigation of hereditary and en- 
vironmental conditions”. Freemnn 
comments that: “Within a few 
months he had planned just such an 
investigation, and had found in the 
23-year-old Margaret Mead the very 
person to carry it out.” 

But it was not so simple. Margaret 
Mead has explained that Boas was 
reluctant to allow her to work out- 
side the United States. He agreed 
that sbe could go to Samoa only on 
condition that she studied adolescent 
girls, because that was likely to be a 
safe and relatively easy group for an 
inexperienced young woman to work 
with. Margaret Mead accepted, in 
part, because she believed that too 
little work had been done on the 
point of view of women and girls in 
‘primitive societies”. In her auto- 
biography she cited a letter Boas 
wrote to her when she went into the 
field, which certainly does not bear 
out Professor Freeman's contention 
that she was sent to perform the 
crucial experiment in the nature/nur- 
jure controversy. "One question that 
interests me very much is how the 
young girls react to the restraints of 
custom,” Boas wrote. He pointed 
out that in America the adolescent 
was often rebellious or sullenly sub- 
missive, and suggested that these 
attitudes expressed a frustrated de- 
sire for independence. "1 am not at 
all clear in my mind in how far 
smular conditions inny occur in 
primitive society and in how far the 
desire for independence may be 
snrmly due to our modern conditions 
knd to a more strongly developed 


individualism.” "Stick to individual 
and pattern problems”, he urged. Not 
a word, here, about biology or about 
experiments, and Mead's results arc in 
no way foreshndowed on these projec- 
tions. It is true that in (lie introduction 
to her popular book she did claim that 
it represented a crucial experiment in 
the natnre/nurture debate, but there is 
no evidence that she really thought of 
her study in this way from the start. 

my.aigTWCTre.nif caBBazg jsagaagg 

However, when she arrived in 
Samoa Mnrgaret Mead appeared to 
be as susceptible to accident as any 
of us. The boat carrying her grant 
cheque was six weeks late, so that 
she could not leave the hotel. It was 
two months before she got into the 
field properly, rather casually choos- 
ing the Maiin’mi islands - “Everyone 
agreed (hat the Manu'an islands were 
much more old-fashioned nnd were, 
therefore, much better for my pur- 
poses.” 

In Manu'a she chose to live in the 
American naval dispensary, writing 
to Boas that she had decided not to 
live with a Samoan family because of 
"the loss of efficiency due to the 
food and the nervewrncking condi- 
tions of living with half a dozen 
people in the same room in n house 
without walls, always sitting on the 
floor and sleeping in the constant 
expectation of having a pig or a 
chicken thrust itself upon one’s 




notice". This was certainly a choice 
which Malinowski's students would 
have reversed, but in her autobiogra- 
phy she pointed out some real 
advantages. “Living in the dispen- 
sary. 1 could do things that otherwise 
would have been wholly inappropri- 
ate. The adolescent girls, and later 
the smaller girls whom 1 found l hnd 
also to study, came and filled my 
scrcen-rouni day after day and night 
after night . . Her letters home re- 
flected doubts rather than program- 
med certainties. "The truth was that I 
had no idea whether I was using the 
right methods. What were the right 
methods? There were no precedents to 
fall back on.” 

Her time on the Manu'an island of 
Tau was devoted to the study of fifty 
girls, nnd it was concentrated on a 
period of four months, interrupted 
by the hurricane and by school 
terms. This provided the material for 
Coming of Age in Samoa, which was 
published in 1928 and became one of 
the bestsellers of the generation. But 
Margaret Mead spent nine months in 
all in Samoa, and while this was a 
short time by anthropological stan- 
dards she also managed (despite her 
brief from Boas) to collect more 
general ethnographic information, 
mainly on other islands, and in 1930 
her sober Social Organization of 
Manu'a was published by the Bishop 
Museum in Hawaii. It attracted the 
attention only of specialists. 

Coming of Age in Samoa therefore 
represents only a part of the results 
of a brief, interrupted, apprentice 
study, made by an inexperienced 
young woman in the pioneering days 
of field anthropology. Moreover, the 
book itself - in contrast to her 
1930 monograph - was aimed at a 
popular market. It is a short book; 
nearly a quarter of it is devoted not 
to Samon at all but to the problems 
of educattyn in the United States. 
This is the study which Professor 
Freeman regards as important 
enough to warrant a solid volume of 
criticism more than half a century 
later. His substantive criticism is in 
fact addressed to chapters three to 
twelve of Coming of Age , in which 
Margaret Mead describes the lifecycle 

°^Nfargaret1^ea^ 1 concluded that Sa- 
moan women moved easily from 
childhood through adolescent* to 
adulthood without suffering difficult 
■adjustments and strains. In Samoa 
"adolescence represented no period 
of crisis or stress, but was instead an 
: orderly developing of a set of slowly 
■ maturing interests and activities. The 
i girls’ minds were perplexed by no 
conflicts, troubled by no philosophic- 
al queries, beset by no remote ambi- 
tions. To live as a girl with many 
| lovers as long as. possible, and then 



19Mb. Iil- regularly revisited Samuu to 
build up his case. He did not regard his 
research as complete until he could 
study the archives of the American 
courts of Samoa for the 1920s, and so. 
alas, he could release his book only 
after Mead’s death, in 1978. He says’, 
however, that he told Mead the- basis of 
liis criticism in 1964, but does not re- 
cord her answer. 

The first part of Freeman’s criti- 
que deals with Mend's general pic- 
ture of Samoa (or at least Manu'a) 
as a tolerant, relaxed, flexible, tradi- 
tional society. But since it is the 
nature of adolescence and the experi- 
ence of women in Manu'a that is 
most germnne to the argument, and 
it was on these matters dint Mead 
did her must systematic research, so 
I shall concentrate on these issues. 

Beeinning with child rearing, 
Mena emphasized that in . Manu'a a 
child could diffuse his dependence, 
taking up with n series of surrogate 
parents, running free in a broad ex- 
tended family. Freeman argues that 
in Snmon, ns elsewhere, the mother- 
child bonding is crucial, thui adop- 
tive relationships urc rare, and that 


strong attachment to biological pa- 
rents is the norm. Mead aruued that 
children were indulged and enjoyed 
great freedom, hut Freemnn insists 
that parental discipline is strict, fre- 
quently violent, nnd that children are 
conditioned to accept authority with- 
out question. Children initially react 
with anger to this strict discipline, 
but arc cowed by the threat of even 

more se vc re pu nish me n is . In con- accented . Margate t Mead got if mostly 

sequence there is considerable covert wrong. The question now arises, docs 
hostility to parents. it matter much? 

A vital part ' of Mead's argument Professor Freeman thinks it mat- 
(and an important element in its ters very much indeed. He docs not 
popular uppeal) was her observation see himself as a senior professor 
that the Samoans did not suffer from scourging the apprentice work of a 
sexual frustration. She did, however, young student of long ago. On the 

admit that there was one snake in contrary, he is engaged in n heroic 

the grass - the tnovtotoln, nr sleep assault on a dominant myth of con- 

crawler. "The moetotolo is the only temporary anthropology. This is very 

sex activity wliich presents a definite- difficult to swallow. Even in the 

!y abnormal picture. Ever since the 1930s the Boasiuns had better case 

first contact with white civilization, studies at their disposal (including 

rape in the form of violent assault Margaret Mead's later work in New 

has occurred occasionally in Samoa. Guinea). It Is true that Boas and 

It is far less congenial, however, to several others lavished extravagant 

the Samoan attitude than moetotolo, praise on Coming of Age, but it was 

in which a man stealthily apprnpri- never the mainstay of their theory. 

Margaret Mead in Samoan dress ates t j, e favours which nre meant for Moreover, after the Second World 

— another.” War American anthropologists - 

to marry in one’s own village, near Freeman is scornful of this ver- Margaret Mead in the vanguard - 

one’s own relatives, and to have sion. Samoans greatly value virginity, began to take a much more subtle 
many children, these were uniform and when a girl marries her virginity ana sophisticated view of the rela- 
and satisfying ambitions”. is publicly tested in a defloration tionship between culture and hered- 

The final two chapters of her book ceremony in which her husband ity. Certainly today nobody in the pro- 

drew the moral for America. The breaks her hymen with his finger. fession would think of arguing the ex- 
disturbed adolescence typical of Moreover. Freeman insists that vir- treme cultural de term mist approach. 
America was due to sexual inhibi- ginity is normal until marriage - he In consequence, the impact of Profes- 
tions to “the evils inherent in the. and his wife even did a virgin census sor Freeman’s critique must be less de- 
too intimate family organisation”, in one village (though presumably vastating than he seems to imagine, 

and, above all, to the fact that the without the finger test). All this puls What Freeman does demonstrate 

American child was confronted with the activity of the sleep crawler in a j$ that Margaret Mead's Samoan 

a bewildering variety of choices - very different light. He is not simply study was a rather poor piece of 
between relijpons, political loyalties, filch ing the prerogalives of an estab- work by a young, barely trained 

moral standards, and career possibili- lislted lover: rather he is raping a graduate student with imperfect corn- 

ties. Americans should therefore virgin. And (contrary to Mead again) mand of the vernacular - but who 

encourage tolerant sexual atti- open, forceful rape is also a common later went on to carry out more 
tudes, loosen the grip of the nuc- Samoan custom. In both cases the sophisticated and successful field stu- 
lear family, and design an education- aim is above all to insert fingers in dies in the Pacific. Margaret Mead 

al system which would equip a young the vagina to break the hymen. The was never an ambitious theoretician, 

person to make rational choices. It girl thus deflowered is now left with and her theories were never very 
was without' any question this moral no alternative but to marry her rap- influential in anthropology. Her genius 
which earned the book its popularity, isi. And that is the goal of the exer- was to use exotic materials to point a 
and from the first Margaret Mead rise. moral about American culture, 

was at least as interested in the "ap- Freeman has less to say on the Then why all the fuss now? Com- 
plied” side of her work as in its crucial issue of adolescence. The ing of Age in Samoa became a best- 

theoretical significance. "I have spent thrust of his argument is thnt the seller because it seemed to offer a 

most or my fife studying Ihe lives of Samoan youth are a fractious, violent "scientific" basis for a new educa- 
other peoples, faraway peoples", she lot and he provides statistics to show tional policy. Tolerance of alterna- 
wrote in her autobiography, “so that that the boys have a record of delin- five mores, the acceptance of greater 
Americans might better understand quency which compares unfavourably sexual liberty, the restraint of paren- 
themselves". with that of the deprived youth of tal authority, alt were granted a new 

Professor Freeman is concerned to Chicago, legitimacy. Of course, these develop- 

demolish Margaret Mead’s “negative ments were not universally wel- 

instance", her claim thnt In Samoa mu—mmammammmmumummm corned. Today they are generally in 

adolescents were untroubled by their disfavour. Professor Freeman's book 

developing sexual maturity. This has In the 1960s Margaret Mead rec- has therefore been welcomed by mil- 

not been the work of a day for Profes- ognized that the accounts of later lions who will never read it, but who 
sor Freeman. He first did field work in observers in Samoa tended to di- believe that it justifies stricter disci- 
Western Samoa in 1940. slaying for verge from her own on many points, pline, more sexual restraint, and 
two years and discovering that at least She suggested two possible cxplan a- suspicion of experiment. Margaret 
in his part of Samoa, fifteen years after tions for this. First, it was possible Mead's response would have been 
Mead's time, things were not as she 'that she . had hnppened upon an is- worth reading, but she left enough 
had described them. “By the time I left land, or a group of islands, that admirers behind her, including Paci- 
Samoa in November 1943 1 knew that J differed from mainstream Sumoan fic specialists, to ensure that her 
would one day face the responsibility culture, perhaps only temporarily, reputation will not lack defenders, 
of writing a refutation of Mead’s Sa- Freeman rejects this argument, and The debate is just beginning. 

moan findings." He subsequently car- he has observations, from Manu’a to ; — — ; ; 

ried out archival research, and aftet back him up; but it is possible that at Adam Super is professor of anthropoi- 
taking up a post at Canberra in che least some of the divergences might °§y nt the University of Leiden. 


be explained in this way. The second 
possiblity she put forward was that 
she had inadvertently adopted the 
perspective of the girls with whom 
she had spent most of her time, and 
who would perhaps have a partial or 
distorted view of Snmuan culture as 
a whole. This might again account 
for various divergences ill her 
account, but it cannot explain away 
the apparent error in describing 
adolescent sexuality. Freeman prop- 
oses an uncharitable version of this 
reasoning. In his view she was in- 
deed the prisoner of her girlish sub- 
jects. but insteQd of telling her the 
true facts of their existence they sys- 
tematically duped her. with "counter- 
feit tales of casual love under the palm 
trees . . Of the three explanations 
on offer I find this the least plausible. 1 
once spent a week interviewing the for- 
midable Dr Mead for u BBC Horizon 
programme, and 1 find it difficult tu 
believe that she could have been syste- 
matically duped by a group of village 
children over a period of several 
months, even as a young woman. 

Freeman’s critique is vulnerable on 
some points. His crucial section on 
adolescence, for instance, is thin, 
and it does not inspire confidence to 
find Professor Freeman citing figures 
op adolescent delinquency published 
by the notorious fraud Cyril Burt. 
However, while the critique' is turgid, 
humourless, grudging, uncharitable 
and sometimes lacking in judgment, 
it must be conceded that it is thorough 
and it can probably he broadly 
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Jewish 

resistance 

The Jews of Warsaw 1935M943; 
ghetto, underground, revolt 
liy Y Israel Gutman 
Harvester Press. £25.00 
ISBN 0 7IW04I1 J 
The Civilian Population and the 
Warsaw Uprising of 1944 
by Joanna K. M. Hanson 
Cambridge University Press. £19.50 
ISBN 0 521 2342 L 2 

An underground newspaper in War- 
saw remarked, of rlie ghetto uprising 
in spring 1943. that 
the brave resistance of the Jews 
lifts the stain they brought upon 
themselves by their capitulation 
and lethargy in going like sheep to 
the slaughter rather than defending 
themselves. This is probably their 
first show of courage since the 
days of Bar-Knchba. 

In summer 1942, a large majority of 
the original ghetto population had 
been evacuated to the death-camps, 
especially TrebJinka, and there had 
been almost no resistance at that 
lime: indeed, much of the rounding- 
up mid herding wtis undertaken liy 
Jewish police and on die orders of 
the Warsaw Jewish Council (whose 
chief. Adam Czerniakow, killed him- 
self)- This occurred even though, 
quite soon after the evacuation had 
started, the facts of the mass-killings 
were reported by courageous Jews 
who returned to the ghetto - and . 
elsewhere in Europe - with the : 
news. A few months later, the re- I 
fnaining inhabitants of the ghetto be- i 
came determined not to let them- ! 
selves be carried off without a fight, i 
Two resistance organizations 
nourished, acquired weapons, and 
constructed miniature fortresses with- 
in the ghetto. 

Yisrael Gutman, professor of Jew-i , 
ish history at the Hebrew University 
Jerusalem, was there. His book is . 
virtually an eye-witness account, and ■ 
it is supplemented by documents in i 
Hebrew and Yiddish that are pre- 1 
served in Israel: the ghetto estab-: I 
ushed an archive quite early on, and t 
it survived, lor the most part, to tell -l 
this horrible story. Czeminkow’s di- t 
ary, which had been presumed lost, i 
turned up, in fact, and has been- £ 


published in English: and a great 
deal more is kepi in Israeli archives. 
Professor Gutman's book does 
. not, however, contain much informa- 
tion that can no! be found in various 
other sources: this is a subject that 
has been well work eel -over, and 
though giving more detail nf rlie 
street-fighting and the difficulties the 
Jewish resistance met on the Polish 
side, he does not present a suhsinn- 
__ tially different picture. He devotes 
only four pages to "the question of 
response" by the Jewish Council (to 
the evacuation to Trcbimka) and is 
very careful to be fair-minded: he 
will not, seemingly, become involved 
in discussion of this extremely con- 
tentious question. 

Professor Gutman is more clear- i 
cut about the "Aryan" Poles - they I 
offered far less help to the Jews than 1 
they could have done, and even sur- 
_ vivors of the ghetto uprising who 
r . took to the forests were often killed 
„ by Polish partisans. Still, his account 
of the uprising itself, and of the 
a devices and manoeuvres through 

* which n fighting Jewish consciousness 
i came about, would be difficult to 

* belter. Another Polish newspaper 
j ’ said that “the Jews have risen to the 
r level of n fighting people . . . They 
, have demons! rated their right to 

national existence'* - a remark that, 
f no doubt, justifies Professor Gut* 

I man’s moving bonk. 

In 1944. the Polish resistance itself 
I rose against the Germans. This story 
has also been told many times be- *■ 
fore, notably by Cicchanowski in a 1 
book which, calling attention to the 5 
ill foundations of the resistance lead- li 
ers* assumptions, caused some scan- - 
dal in the Polish community. The |i 
Home Army wanted to do what the a 
French Resistance managed to 1 
achieve in Puris - to reconquer the g 
capital before tiresome foreign liber- o 
ators arrived. In the Poles' case, this e 
recapture was a vital matter, since fi 
Stalin threatened to impose his own rr 
Com muni st -dominated government if u 
Soviet troops arrived before the 0 
Poles liberated their capital. □; 

In the event, the Germans fought § 
back. They used Ukranian troops “ 
(who behaved atrociously) and mus- Cl 
tcred some good units of their own v 
army to recapture Warsaw after a b 
huleous battle that went on from 
early August to late September. The la 
civilian population caught in the st 
crossfire is the subject of Joanna w 
Hanson's book. She. too, has a — 
horrible story to tell. She describes N 
the sufferings of the civilians, quarter ~ 
•by quarter. Many civilians felt that N 
the righting was pointless. If the Ger- -C 
mans were still there, with an intact 
army, then they could not be dis- ,, 
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lodged by irregulars who were badly 
armed: belter wait for the Russians. 
The Home Army authorities re- 
garded these attitudes as treacher- 
ous, and decided, with fantastic brav- 


of Christianity about human charac- 
ter, and that most divisive and con- 
servative of all institutions, the nuc- 
lear family sanctioned by "the priest- 
hood of the old immoral world". 


Pru rjnh. i . , uwju ui me uiu immora 

ery, to right on. Little help came n , 

from outside; and Hiller - or Him- i °* en . lsn V . w ® s e *P ressed most 
mler - decided that Warsaw must be Lh Sue £ Ure if orm 
utterly destroyed, as a warning to ■ 5 and .. 1 ® 45 trough a variety of 

other European cities. In a weird P. ro P a B andlst organizations which 
photographic negative of the Hitler- a,med , t0 convert public opinion and 
Stalin Pact of 1939, the Soviet army P romote . the bowing of a socialist 
did little to help Warsaw, and cynt- “ mmua,t y a? Queenwood Farm in 
tally sat on the other side of the ^ ampshl 7- Tho . u JJ h to Owen the lat- 
Visiula to watch its Polish enemies ter was overriding importance, for 
being destroyed. many of his followers the attack on 

Miss Hanson obviously loves Po- the old wor [d’ through the advocacy 
land, and she writes about it all very OI ‘^thought and feminism, was cen- 
solidly, and with feeling. So would t Hi . S u an em P has,s has lail1 out* 
we alt. 8 S! . de *be scope of traditional labour 

_____ history, ana hns surprisingly also 

Norman Stone S?5. .KtS. faninut historian.. 


ter was of overriding importance, for 
many of his followers the attack on 
the old world, through the advocacy 
of freethought and feminism, was cen- 


tral. Such an emphasis has lain out- 
side the scope of traditional labour 
history, ana hns surprisingly also 
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Norman Stone been ignored by feminist historians. 

- Taylor s book is therefore a wel- 

sss szte**" o/ ”** * ,he his,ori ° graphy 

The Owemte doctrine of circumst- 

ances, that people become what they 

■■■■■■■■■■■ are through the conditioning of their 

A • environment, opened up a critical 

Woman 7 C reconsideration of the position of 
vr J.1.1C1.1.JI women in early industrial society. 
« Socialists above all others contri- 

nlnpA buted to this in the second quarter of 

ptCIVi' the nineteenth ceijtury. Dr Taylor’s 

? ubject matter eompnses the ideas, 

Eve and the New Jerusalem* PCf^palities and practical 

socialism and feminivm in th B working out of socialist feminism dur- 

OTCfaUsm and ftralnlsm in the mg these years. She discusses not 

h^R^K lh C ?!!T y ° n y ° we , n * wilh his startling Lee- 

by Barbara Taylor tures on' the Marriages of the Priest- 

Virago, £9.95 and £5.95 hood of the Old Immoral World 

ISBN 0 86068 257 9 and 258 7 (1835), but also a number of other 

u". . . — : — men and women, some well-known 

SdTmri 5 ° E - he eaT,y co °P eralive and otheTS deservedly now rescued 
and trade union movements have from near-oblivion, whose writings 

h! 8 r!j!^V < iT IStOI ? C n 1? rec °gnlzing and lectures contributed much to tire 
the contribution of Robert Owen to feminist agitation of the earlv 

labour history. In place of the com- nineteenth century. y 

Ktat'S £ ssn 

create a commonwealth of mutual Appeal of One JSu ° f 

as ■ a “ “" ew 

This was conceived not only in Aiina Wheeler hi^nrntStrii’ and 
economic but also in ethical y a nd 

spiritual terms, so that Owenism be- Morrison editor nf ’ James 

came a kind of new religion offence union Daner^HK^ P .{° ,ie f r frade 
a mlllenarinn vision of hope to tht»f who"ectare5 h**’ ^ ranccs « 

artisans and others who compriSd SiSS?!. 1 1 l*2i a J lsn } ^ wrote 

the human machinery of the indust- eJuo r P of OweiFs CrifS’ S ’ 

nal revolution Thougl, cooperative brought SoS?hco«ton * *l° n bncfly 
stores and trade unions became the Woman u on 

means to the realization of this new Fanny Wright of Dundee Lh debate; 
moral world in the late 1820s and "rational dress" 2 ° . ’ who wore 
early 1830s, Owen always looked munity or7r?cd^ 
beyond -such niore contrivances to a Tennessee- Eliza i Nflshob a, 
total reconstruction based on true &S&5t' |S«?» ^ 8 £ 0vcr ' 
enlightenment, sound education and the early |, n 

communities of united interest", smith, 4o specialS 
H'c worldly opposition which he on- lectures in ^the^ wlv iwnL' e “"°f n,cs 
countered led him to believe that died at New hS„ 1 n 1 a " d later 
certain fundamental errors and their munity in Indiana- ancP^K^ COI [i’ 
support. ng institutions would first Emma Martin? the’scSe fe 
have to be removed. These included in the 1840s and P/ 5 ^ 5 

not camtalism itself and government rights of women In arfcSSl 6 tbe 
- which he paradoxically regarded as a brief sedioif on r 1,5°? n therc 18 
Mies - bm the erroneous tcacliings 


from Bolton who burst on the Lon- 
don lecture scene in the early 18J0s 
as “Isis", edited a periodical of ihe 
same name, fell in love with the 
imprisoned radical publisher of blas- 
phemy and sedition, Richard Carlile, 
and advocated feminism in London 
for the next twenty years. 

The Owenites attempted to prac- 
tise what they preached, in the social 
life of their local societies and at the 
Queenwood Community. Yet even 
here with the new Eve and old 
Adam died hard. Years of condition- 
ing left Owen’s disciples unprepared 
for the millennial transformation 
which he promised. Women at 
Queenwood resented the attempt to 
break up their nuclear families, and 
preferred their cold private rooms to 
warmer commim.il facilities; 
"women’s work" in the laundry was 
still done by the women; und, de- 
spite all malicious rumours to the 
contrary ihe only marriage to take 
place at the community was a con- 
ventional affair al the local parish 
church. Reality was often far re- 
moved from the theory. 

Despite clarion calls to feminist 
action in the introduction and con- 
clusion to her book. Dr Taylor shows 
herself to be under no illusions about 
her subject matter.' Rather unsound 
gcnerajlzalions about “bourgeois 
radicalism" and Evangelical religion 
are quickly qualified m the body of 
the text, and she recognizes that, just 
as some men were active feminists, 
so most women were not. Such an 
acceptance of life by most women is 
not dismissed as mere “false con- 
sciousness" but is related to the 
actual needs of vulnerable women 
who in their daily lives valued the 
legal protection or marriage os much 
as they desired the occasional escape 
clause of easier divorce. As for the 
men, their hostility to the equal 
claims of women is put within the 
context of “unskilled” female labour 
challenging skilled male labour in 
declining traditional markets. 

For these reasons the advanced 
thinking of the Owenites made little 
permanent impact. A few lonely 
voices remained after the failure of 
Queenwood in the mid- 1840s. They 
belonged chiefly to freethinkers like 
G. J. Holyoake who, while for the 
most part losing some of their social- 
ist economics, at least maintained the 
Owenite critique of religion and sex- 
ism. As Dr Taylor observes there is 
much scope for further work here, 
and she is to be congratulated on 
having so ably openea up the sub- 
ject. 

Edward Royle 



Edward Royle is lecturer in history at 
Ihe University of York. 
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(for participation and democracy), contacts and joint actions. The im- ir* jb 

Help for the periphery (and Labour pnrtancc of divisive issues was re- [| 

strongholds) would come through duccd by de-Stalinizutinn and the JaJ' 

central allocation of the government cold war thaw, Catholic libcralizH- yfu o-q 

pork barrel not through constitution- u°n after the Second Vatican Conn- jr/pt. S 

al changes. Ideology reinforced elec- ril and rapid economic growth, in- ii CPtLilii 

toral expediency. dustrialization and urbanization in 

Jim Bulpitt presents a subtle and France and Italy, Inter-union co- Ar,.™!!.™’* 

provocative study of the “operational operation, however, was to he more Soldiers of Pcroii. Argentina s 
code” of the Conservative parly. He real and lasting in Italy than in Mantuncrus 
demonstrates how the central theme France. The disarray of the French by Richard Gillespie 
for ihe Parliamentary leadership unions in the late 197Us reflected Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
since the rise of popular government interesting differences between the Press, £19.50 
and territorial crisis of the 18SUs has economic and political structures of ISBN U 19 821 131 7 

been a quest for its autonomy in France and Italy but also marked 7—7- 

matters nf “High Politics" (foreign contrasts between their Communist The Argentine guerrilla organizatic 

1 1 Purine 


likely. Radical nationalists who 
looked back 10 the halcyon days of 
rapid industrialization and rising 
wages in the 1940s, the Peronists 
were to svin the elections of 1973 and 
remain in power until the present 
military regime threw them out three 
years later. 

The Montoncros emerged in 1968 
ns an armed pressure group of the 
Peronist movement. Unconditionally 
loyal to Juan Peron, recruited over- 
whelmingly from middle-class back- 
grounds, they believed that Peron 
iwuuld lead them toward a genuinely 


and Imperial questions, defence, and Parties, 
political tactics). Once achieved Con- j ( . t |y 
servative leaders were indifferent to e i iron f 0 
the constituencies and local govern- ., ni i re . 


_ _ ... national form of socialism. Their 

The Argentine guerrilla organization D |-^ ca | beliefs were woefully naive, 
known as the Montoncros wm the ° hem , 0 , , heir L.h in 

rmehliest guerrilla force ever nssem- .J * Ar -locc fniiuhnra. 


the politics or me unucu ^ developmenl of [oC a, citizen the Left " and threatening the pugh defeats ever inmeteo on a guer- peron and th “ n agains| lhe 

and P Wales in 'the late autonomy, the Conservative lead- continuation of economic growth by nHa arm J , ' l ?y 8 J h ?Ho military regime which ousted her. 

VrJi' 1 nntional heaeinonv ersh, P ls attern P t,n ? to r V’ ,urn t< ?. ,ts excessive demands or disruptive ac- ^ted their fatalities as 4,. 00. m f sla k en analysis and their 

?* pn^rnnservatle traditional Salisbury code, seeking tions. Large and rather decentralized Richurd Gillesme s book is an highly militaristic organizational style 

° f he i22 fo events in Northern lhe re-establishment of central in organization, their capacities for attempt to explain why th» M cut t jJ em off from potential allies in 
ties. Added to events autonomy". ciinn-finor demands toncros were doomed to failure. Internal demora- 


.... — » . . . M nigmv mimansuc organizational sryic 

\n 'Nortliern lhe re-establish meat of central i n ~ organization, their capacities for attempt to explain why tneNioi- cut t h ein Q ff f rom potential allies in 

V e V u akn rafwd riuestions ab- autonomy”. "controlling" shop-floor demands toncros were doomed ^^ a, . 1 ‘ ,re - l thcworkingclass.Internaldemora- 

There are other interesting essays were limited. The 1969 "hot au- Argentina » c^ptex than liza | ion coniplcted lhe job. Together 

out the British tons t . 0 n the Scottish and Welsh offices, t umn” showed the strength of work- the facile stereotypes comnion in this w - (h tens D f thousands of their eom- 

continuance of the United K g industrial policy, Welsh language and ers - expectations, but Ihfc consequent country suggest. Indeed, Argentines _ atr j ots t hey fell victim to the ruth- 

as we knew it. Territorial electoral behaviour. Inevitably, an Winge ri ses and indexation agree- themselves ™ repressive measures of the milit- 

The men* of ‘ Tte TmtoM editeJ book of essa ys lacks a central me nts soon demonstrated the fragil- understand their ' w *to*W-**^ urv regime. 

Dimension 1 wi LifJ^ mDan i 0 n argument and neglects interesting ily of t h c Kalian economy. The port antciiric lit of ^ -SjSSns Richard Gillespie hns told their 

lies fand Richard Rose s companion B ■ which straddle particular inhrtiir marirpt «iniMiinn susuested ^us highlighted nationalist aspirations . and sensitivilv. His 


between »,e different WNh. or Sny o.Vem^ to K.rl out lhe poster ' li*SE So l. ™ with .he Mon.oneros 

than discussing the poldics of the differem theories on offer. Even | C emcd incapable of effective action who, Gillespie^ s h° ws ' ^ c ^ t 


Argentina, is a timely 


tom nationalist politics tor iobu-ivih. bush (lie politicians forward, l tie it a- wuuv u , yw,.™. ...... seen 

British politics between . a ” f "Rise" or "decline" depends on your Jj an Communist Party (PCI), as it The movement originated m right- 

f polity, as non-Engt'^h 355, ft-.' «. Ian Roxborougl , 

c£ for “fair CG ' L “ i,,Cr '“ Si " B h S^r^n," ToSds'.he end of Inn Ruub^ufh is 


■ j .■ «i tor “fair nanons me nngnsn sysurm is in uun- CG1L an increasing independence. engaging m a i dn Roxboroueh is lecturer in the 

shares" of material benefits, claims 'preSi? nS it S Uon ^nd In France, tou. the CGT appeared JJJ, 1 dec ^ d eTliere was fi widespread 

J?r 5 hows“ S .be a 1mport;ncrTihc ■ >~^«l ■■nb.l. nc^ ^ w™ .he WW | | 


0I9U iiiw — < — 

pork barrel in territorial politics. nonnk Kavanash 
Richard Rose challenges many LICnniS lyavanagii 

the’unUed Englom"’ Dennis Kacnnugh is professor of noli- 
Sr His answer* is that it is lies nr the University of NotungU. 
“almost a state"; or “Except for ^ HHBBHB 
Northern Ireland the United King- ty • 
dom is a state” (page 128). Defining I I T|1^H 
characteristics of n state include the 
security of its frontiers and the gov- # 
ernment’s monopoly of force. North- wriAiirgi 
ern Ireland always qualified gener- y vv 

alizations about British politics. In - — — — - — - 

Northern Ireland, the rule of the Un , ons change and Crisis: French 
British government is openly and .. . n slratcgy and the 

violently defied, the regime lacks .r..^ 1945-1 9B0 

support and the border with the P 011 "*” r^ Ross and 
south is insecure. In proposing his by P*jfe r 8 

theory of “Ulster exceptionnhsm Maurlzlo VannicelLi 
Rose might have recognized that the Allen & Unwn^£20.(W) 


tions. Unlike the PCI, fiowever, the 
PCF had not really liberalized or 
given any real autonomy to the 
CGT. The increasing numbers of cri- 
tics of de Gaulle's successors and 
their policies were mobilized by the 
Socialist Party, not the Communists, 
during the 1970s. The radicalized 
Socialist programme favouring "sclf- 
management" ( autogestion ) won thc 
sympathy of many CFDT leaders 
while traditional Socialist links with 
FO remained strong. By 1977, the 
PCF feared that its now dominant 
ally and rival, the Socialist Party, 
would undermine its own electoral 
base. It began to attack the Socialists 
as "reformists", responsible by their 
riahi-wine deviation for the Left’s 
elecl oral defeat in 1978. The CGT 


status quo is an option for Westmins- ISBN 0 04 331088 5 was j" ai p^p 1 rnr^. 

ter politicians, given the province's — ; E to keen 

psychological and geographical dis- How have the trade union move- man s attempts to "outbid^ 

fence from the mainland. , ments of western Europe responded pace with PCF attempts 

Ian McAllister shows thnt the to the economic crisis of lhe 1970s? Socialist cri supported the 

Scottish and Welsh Nationalist par- How can we account for the mipor- C Afalwmstan ami 

ties and the SDLP in Northern Ire- lail , differences between, their re- « as mSnfia 

land differ as “nationalist" political sponscs ? What new insights m o Georges Marchais as presiaen^^ 

parties. Thev also vary in their abll- lrade union behaviour can we gam can the FO would follow. 

ity to mobilize their core-gtouo sup- by a comparative survey? For the 

port. In 1979, the SNP gained 5l per la y st flV e years a research group « Tte CFDT 

cent of the votes of Scottish identi- Harvard’s Centre for European i Stu- after the Left s 1978 electoral oereai 

fiers, the Plaid Cymru 17 per cent of diej; has addressed these questions. This study is organized into three 
the Welsh speakers, and the SDLP jn tllis bonk, the first volume of their sect ions. The country case studies by 
65 per cent of Catholics in Ulster. repor is (the second will cover Bn- Ross (France) ■^_}W i i n ^ |l V S: 
Each attracts only derisory support la [ ni Germany and Sweden), Peter mcelli (Italy) are : rather d ‘ f ^ ul J, P* 
outside these core srouos Yet they i fln ge Georee Ross and Maurizio CBUSe they devote too much attention 
have succeeded in extracting conces- vannicelli dell with French and Ita- to ide oIogy and 
sionsfrom Westminster governments iian unio ns and Franco-Italian com- They also 1 n I egl , e h L ‘ n " 
and placing their issues on the poli- pa ri S ons. Communist < lhe rm; al see 

IStSar '"Mn el tnck" ^hich^he The overall patterns of trade i union ™ ^ rati ® e conclusions and consider 

refprpnHi fm c HiH SihinD tn ex- organization seem similar in France unions as actors rather thnn 

referendums did something to e Ita|y ^ biggest union confed- ||J inkers Thc CGT and CGIL re- 

Tlie essential olanks of the “top erations in both countries- Hie „s complex organizations 

dop. S «£ %3 n, F =f -d d« ^ M 

KrJaJts r .ss nis and political 

bility and Whitehall control. The tive |he CFDT (France) P arUes - , . . . . . 

political centralization and integra- and tufluen |he re presenta- This interesting a " n ^ ls ^ adi 

tion have been reinforced since the and . s ^ c j a i Catholicism, reader to doubt whether um° a eca- 

1920s by two national political par- byes of m nt socjal denTO crat nonuc thinking in i fee plays flic role 

lies competing for full political pow- Fmall y 'SL .he French FO and suggested by the authors m l! he ir 

er. Yet before then, Labour was also ®^ n S;®“’n|L both of which introduction. In | short, -If hook 

a party of Home Rule and municipal the Italian UI , ti _ Commun i st consistency which makes lhe hook 

socialism, the Conservatives a parly append I tn ' 1^8 “ sq sama[ahn& . 

of localism, limited government and sphnte _ coll ntries these three-way 

^^ m s h fa ow rt> hr^r M ‘S —jn! Howard Machln 
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Mind and 
world 

Lnnguagc os Living Form In 
Nineteenth-Century Poetry 
by Isohe! Armstrong 
Harvester Press, £18.95 
ISBN 0 7108 0350 8 

Isubel Armstrong’s nmbilious and 
adventurous study has n twofold 
organization. She is writing about the 
language of Romantic poetry, but 
also looking m it with a particular 
theory in mind. The polarities of its 
discourse are .sought in the philoso- 
phy uf Hegel and in the later critique 
of his philosophy by Gerard Manlev 
Hopkins. 

She shows Hopkins moving, first 
in liis prose writing and then in his 
poetry, against a philosophy and art 
based upun patterns of development, 
seeking instead a full relationship 
with the objective world and the 
creation uf a poetry which (to cite 
ms own musical terminology) should 
lie diatonic rathci than chromatic, 
restoring us in the immediacy of 
Physical experience. (Hopkins's - Plu- 
tonism, mieiul in (In's question, is 
not, however, discussed). 

Hie early ninetceiith-eeniuiv poets ' 
she sees .is caught in die terms of the '• 
same problem hut as working on the 
side of idealism. Taking limited t 
works by five poets: Book Six of r 
Wordsworth's IWhnle , a single plate n 
of Blake’s Jerusalem, She lie vs Pram- i 
ethem Unbound, Browning’s S or dell a t 
and Tennyson's In Menu mam, she \ 
examines in detail specific aspects uf n 
their language mid tries to show' how tl 
Far eiich poet succeeded in producing n 
an idealist language that would work, u 
The introduction, in which Profcs- si 
sur Armstrong sets out the terms of u 
the argument by way of Hopkins c 
and some other poets, and the next p 
chapter, on Wordsworth, are the tl 
best in the book. There can he no o 
doubt that Book Six of The Prelude w 


robbing the language or some of its Yet as Professor Armstrong tries 
"v.. , . to explore the ambiguities of this 

Alreudy. however, one is aware ol world by wav of ambiguities in the 
tin inherent problem in the hook's verse I frequently find mvsetf rccoil- 

K £ ^° r - Wo 1 rtkwor, li * «*! ,cer ii ing in disbelief.’ When 'Tennyson’s 

with the relation between mind ami baby “learns the use of T and 'me’ 
world .sorting mu trnm a reading of And finds ‘1 am not what I sec, 
1 lege! hut from conversations with And other than the things Mouch”’ I 
f F ld r:,tlier ( ,Itle cannot agree that the Iasi line could 

iln Lei. ■ Nn i Wli n 11 a also ,ne:in “ l 001 0, ber than the 
I "* Sllcl, V l ? , ! l,cr ;,n 11,1 n 8 s 1 «*>uch”. The syntax allows it. 
nilempt to make sense of his own but the context does not. Similarly 

m r m,dsl .°J when Hespcrivntclies ‘ all things ever 
nature, where limes, of rapport with dim / And dimmer, and a glory 
the outer world had alternated with done", "dim" may be read as ndicc- 
periods of bl.mk desertion. The other live or verb, but' I cannot sec that 
| «udy, likewise, were '■dimmer" enforces that ambiguity: if 
° , ,n ^'tSksh rather than Ger- it does anything it supports the ad- 

tnan luhure. Hegel s philosophy pro- jectivnl meaning. PP 
vides a good yardstick against which I have noted disagreements of this 
to measure the English exploration kind at every point m the discussion 

of idealistic language but only so 1 am not of cou se suMesfine hat 
lone as one dues nm < ni.r «r -r auggesung mat 


fi l S?rol “R{£, „ They *:°rk to further the emCffi 

little from * such P of . an depression, to create further 

achievenicm. provides an interesting Stt movidS" some^of ' 

P°r- 1 fe?n S A^' " ,emc,rablc cffccts - Where Professor 
strong i^ble ,o show S’thc u", 1 : Arms ' ro "g bifurertions of ,l,e 
usualness of his language in Jem- "w^T'WBWMRyriilwmi ■! ' 1 isms 
salcm cun be explained by his desire /ii f -a A 
to give rein to an unchecked subicc- ® [%/| \7 IOTA 
tivity; yet there is a justifiable under- -i- T A V ldL C 

tow hF uneasiness - as when she ^ 

writes of the syntax, ‘‘[though) one 9 

beams to wonder whether it is self- COOVCl S10I1 

defeat 1 1 IL there is mi ilnuht fiKnuf tk n 


sense, tlicrcfore, I see plangent re- 
inforcements and coiimerpuinls. 
emphasizing the pathos and grandeur 
of the human mind and imagination 
in face of a nature which sometimes 
answers, sometimes rebuffs its liyui- 
ings. (I also believe, in consequence, 
that there is a natural line Irom 
Tennyson to Hopkins as well as a 
turning away on Hopkins’s part.) 

Isobel Armstrong's book takes 
another step in liberating the 
Romantic achievement from blink- 
ered attitudes which would insist on 
judging it purely in tcims of its .suc- 
cess in rondciiug human feeling. She 
sees rightly that the role of con- 
sciousness in nature is a major and 
perhaps more important theme. It is 
an intelligent study; my regret is that 
so much time is spent in teasing out 
possible ambiguities at the expense 
of developing a larger, more 
accented line of argument. 


John Beer 

John Beer is render in English litera- 
ture ut Cambridge, and fellow of 
Peterhouse. 
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tow nf uneasiness - as when she ^ 

writes of the syntax, ‘‘[though) one ifB<TfcTi ¥mx«ri 9 

liemiis ti> wonder whether it is self- COll VCrSlOIl 

defeating there is no doubt about the 

virtuosity.'' A larger discussion of ^ _ ~ ■*— — - ■■ ■ - — 

Blake's Tanguiigc might have brought T * ie *' e,{ 8 lous Life of Samuel Johnson 
out the positive qualities of Tiis Charles E. Pierce, Jr 
achievement more fullv. Alhlone Press, £12.50 

Similarly with Shelley. Good ISBN 0 485 3001 U 9 

things are said about the extraordi- . - p 

narily subtle way in which one word " A £ , of Reoson - we now know, 
merges into another, nn element in wns a fake; lt was in fact the age- of 
this one Jinking with an element in rc P ress ‘ on and restraint. The once 
that to build tip R picture of \he u aU,lted pe ? c< i of ,he Au 8 ustans has 
w*irld that dwells nn rhe been revealed os no more than a 


mat to build up R picture of the k ,cu OI ,ne Augusians has 
world that dwells on the minutest , b reveflled . n ? no more than a 
manifestations of lire and links with ■ ein, L° r, \ ry i, rmistice between agoniz- 
them with the subtlest modes of hu- ,n 6 , bouts , of / M - l ’ e *" nicA “- Recent 
man sensation. Yet tliis is not f™"” of .eighteenth century 
altogether an idealistic entwnrise h! ‘ Ve elbowed as,d f thc . old harmo- 
since Shelley is as anxious as Words- con ®P ,s .. of politeness, de- 

worth to find confirmation in the Corutn ' ra,,0 . nfl l ,t y and the golden 
external world for what his imasinina meR fi n ’ re P ,Mcm 8 with images of 
perception has fieureri a«h?-« confinement, concealment and flight. 



ave elbowed aside ihc old harmo- 
nious concepts of politeness, de- 


excmplifies a poet caught inextricably 
between mind and world, and Pro- 
fessor Armstrong is able to show 
with skill and flair how the uncer- 
tainties of the syntax, rebarbative at 
a first reading, are an accurate vehi- 
de for the uncertainties of thought 
which arc Wordsworth's theme. She 
also shows how later, when Words- 
worth was less troubled by such 
questions, lie ironed out some of the 
uncertainties, precipitating what had 
earlier been held in. solution but also 


perception has figured. And it is in co !!“ ne " lcn *: concealment and flight, 
that anxiety, rather than in the run n> T. h ? r,cs p, ? r « s study of The 
of the poetry as a whole that I . Ll f e °f Samuel Johnson is 

would trace the perplexity which ln the I ? ia,n I SI [ eam °f this new trend, 
Professor Armstrong wishes to de- ESS 1 /I 8 J ® hnson . as a fi 8 u « better 
mo ns t rale more generally. She shows ?hi!TL ,u he . Psy^o^alyst's couch 
us some fine local effects but the h f ? r l , he c u « or tavem cl,air I» 
argument as a whole is not always P accs ^. ierce ack nowledges 

convincing. ^ the influence and encouragement of 


convincing. 1 

The most ingenious chapter is that 
on Sordello. Having demonstrated 

from u’hnf ,e cq.;h ,u_ •. .. 


me lntiuence and encouraHement of 
Walter Jackson Bate, and the por- 
trait of Johnson which emerges fol- 


y" a. maving demonstrated i — , — ■ X' - loi- 

from what is said in the poem itself ?i Ba l e l P resenlati on of 

that it was concerned at ETjJX Slde of f tbe man - We are 

about the role of the poet in socictv ESS! ■jL a ® a !!! l T he not °nous pad- 
- and so 0 f Browning's own “ SS K Wh,c 1 Joh L nson 
draws attention to the fractured svn- . to fet , ter him should he 

tax of some sentences in the pSm CVer sbow . sl 8ns of losing his reason; 
and suggests that this reflects^ f™ ' a «entton is directe/ to his self- 
fractures in Browning's own view of Sl u®, Prayers and Meditations 
the world. l s the poet (to um the ^ C betray 8,1 manner of mental 
poem’s own illustration) a Moses te tf° rs ’ 

striking water from the rock for his n Th rou ghout this book Johnson is 

contemporaries, or is that an oFfen- K il 0 P^ r T ane ^i y on the 
sively arrogant allusion? There is cer- 5- n ■ ' mental breakdown, and 

tmnjy a good deal of play around 22IS? 8 t0 i” 5 r J el,glon wi,h tlle de ' 
such questions in Sordelfo md her JEL ™ 01 8 drovv P m ^ man - c «r- 
Iheory would help to explain some of SrfSS \ ^ ,lh an - unrelieved 
(he notorious obscurities. The ulii- f|T pbas,s ' an 8 u ish, anxiety, afflic- 
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tax of some sentences in die poem 
and suggests that this reflects the 
fractures m Browning's own view of 
the world. Is the poet (to use the 
poems own illustration) a Moses 
striking water from the rock for his 
contemporaries, or is that an offen- 
sive y arrogant allusion? There is cer- 
tainly a good deal of play around 
such questions in Sordello and her 
heory would help to explain some of 
me notorious obscurities. The ulii- 
mate question is whether those 
obscurities sprang from such a finely- 
wrought awareness of his problem on 
Browning’s part or from a simple 
inability to recognize (hat what was 
clear to him would not be clear to 
his readers. The theory deserves 
further consideration in ihc context 
of Browning’s achievement as a 
whole. 

The Tennyson chapter is also in- 
teresting, but Less convincing, at least 
in detail. There can be no tfoubi that 
in Menton am embodies some of the 
most concentrated and subtle poetic 
thinking about the relationship he- 


. - o * — f UIII 1 V 

non, angst, dejection, depression, 
despair, disease, fear, gloom, guilt, 
madness, melancholy, misery, tor- 
ment and torture. All of these 
psychological disorders are presented 
as the result of an agonizing conflict 
between Johnson’s reason and his 
faith. 

“To follow the dictates of his 
reason meant that he must utterly 
abandon his conception of a benevo- 
lent God", argues Pierce. Moreover 
Johnson “was torn between his de- 
sire to make his faith the centre of 
ms life and his fear that he could not 
do so”. 


a al ! J ° h T" S "“W have 

worlds, between ‘ man and nature^ so . wril * 

be found m the nineteenth ccnturv ISS °I Jo t^° n £ unab,e to re- 


genius had fully created and harmo- 
nized the universe for him. The 
world left by that loss faced him with 
an order of things whose incompre- 
hensibility was being further empha- 
sized by the .scientific work of the 


... o r """M viniugu |||; 

sensihly groups his detailed analysis 
of Johnson s beliefs under such sepa- 
rate headings as faith, piety and 
prayer. He demonstrates briefly the 
influence of iha works of such au- 


C r,!£ SUV* W ?'r David Hume 
age; yet it also remained wtllh ° n «■ 

and agonizingly redolent of Ha Sam’s ih!°r^i ^ ? "?“kness of the liook is 
perceptions, fo that Tennvson? grief tjf ^ ****}*&** de- 

constantly regorged as sonic nw cx- T,,|, ed a crit,c;| l examination of 
nerience revived the ghost of ^ world X 'o S | W ,‘? rks '- P,erce «T«» 
interpret. iblc through love - a love of^ LSZL ' n1c *T ,rctat ®f ls 
exacerhatvil by hk'fc-. VX 


Johnson by J. Watson, 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

generally pessimistic. He declares 
that the Christian ending to The 
Vanity of Human Wishes is “inndequ- 
ate and unconvincing’’ and argues 
that the moral of Rasselas is ‘*thai 
man should not rely on the hope of 
immortality to endure the pains and 
uncertainty of existence”. 

. Jhese are thoughtful, If controver- 
sial conclusions, but are rather 
undermined by our sense that Pierce 
is using selective evidence to prove 
an a priori case. Thus he admits that 
filler 41 , written the same week as 
nasselas, offers a more comforting 
hope of salvation, but clearly feels 
that this is less indicative of John- 
son s general outlook. Johnson's 
famous review of Soame Jenyn’s Free 
Enquiry in which he proclaims a 
fierce stoical faith that proceeds 
directly from his real experiences of 
the hardships of (he world is passed 
over m virtual silence. 

Central to Pierce’s theory of the 
development of Johnson’s religious 
hie are the two great mental break- 
downs that he suffered in 1729-30 
and between 1760-67. Those renders 
famihar with Boswell may take issue 
with the assertion that from 1760 till 
wo7 Johnson underwent “a gradual 
nervous breakdown” and Pierce 
admits that "there are no outward 
signs to indicate that he was unhap- 
pv - His own evidence is taken from 
* be ./J rB - y ? rs an ^ Meditations , but 

SnhtkiL lhe te lr stimon y of Johnson’s 
published works and public person 

Th„rL d ■ n °L be 50 eas " y dismissed. 
There is however, a happy end to 

this book. After a lifetime of mental 
nnd . spiritual torment, Johnson 

SITS a- c S u ff r S™ in his fl nal 

years In which he found “faith in 
sonic proportion io fear”. This 
accordmg to Pierce, is the meaning 
of the controversial reference to “my 
late conversion” in Johnson's 
prayer. He had not t£ ome an 
Evangelical but had developed 1 
moreperson 8 ' f Hi , h in his Redeemer! 

tureoVflu^llf conten, ious fea- 
ture of this book is the language nf 

psychojqpy which it uses ^analyse 
Johnson s. religion. Much of this^is 
deliberately anachronistic. Johnson s 
diagnosed as suffering from "existen- 
tial angst and Rasselas is described 
as an "absurdist" work. The St k 
J.jj'.dy dnd provocative buok which 

Sa'jT! room fnr a more detailed 1 
scholarly l regiment of this subject ' 


David Nokes 


A Social History of Knelisli 
s liy Dick Leith 
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L . Anyone glancing through a modern 
I linguistics textbook might well be led 
s to believe that languages are rule- 
l governed systems existing quite inde- 
t I’cndently or tlieii speakers. Histories 
» °* English have likewise neglected 
j the spea ke is of the language, focus- 
ing on what in the language has 
changed, rather than on why it has 
changed. 

A Social History of English sets 
■ out to redress the balance, by inves- 
tigating the relationship between 
r linguistic and social change during 
the past fifteen centuries ot English. 
This is possible because of the know- 
ledge that hns been gained from re- 
cent soeiolinguistic research: we now 
have a clear idea, for example, ot 
the cultural and political settings that 
give rise to individual and/or com- 
munal hilingualism; of the processes 
by which languages become standar- 
dized; of how language reflects social 
attitudes; and of the kinds of social 
factors that can cause language to 
change. 

Dick Leith uses these insights, and 
many others, to place the history of 
English wjthin its proper social con- 
text. His first chapter is necessarily 
the most speculative, since we lack 
evidence concerning the earliest 
stages of English, but it is in many 
ways the most interesting. It 
hypothesizes that at varying times 
different sections of the population 
of early Britain must have been 
bilingual in a number of successive 
tongues, including Celtic and Latin, 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon, and, later, 
English nnd Nonmin- French. It also 
discusses why the Celts did nol 
abandon their language to Latin, as 
happened elsewhere in the Roman 
Empire, but why, in most of Eng- 
land, they subsequently gave in to 
linguistic and cultural domination by 
the invading Anglo-Saxons. In a later 
chapter Leith explains how, on the 
other hand, Celtic languages have 
survived in Wales and Ireland, de- 
yitc generations of linguistic 
domination by English. He also gives 
an informative account nf the de- 
velopment of tile now rather fraught 
relationship between Scots and stan- 
dard English. 

Several examples show how Eli- ■ 
glisli reflects the cultural perspectives 
and the power relationships tnat pre- 
vail in our society. This is particular- 
ly well brought "out in mi excellent 
chapter on standardization and writ- 
ing, and also in discussions of topics 
from the sociolinguistics literature 
such as address terms, the social 
meaning of pronouns, hypercorrec- 
tion and social stigmatizntiun. 

Some of the topics, however, re- 
ceive very superficial treatment. For 
instance, a section on “the semantic 
disparagement of women” could give 
readers the totally inaccurate im- 
pression that this phenomenon 
occurs only in the relatively trivial 
examples that are mentioned. Other 
sections seem unnecessarily detailed: 
the chapter on pronunciation, for ex- 
ample, is surely overly burdened 
with vowel charts for a book that 
purports to interest the general read- 
er. And there are the customary 
number of printing errors - which is 
somewhat Ironic here, in view of the 
space given in the book to discussion 
of the codification of written English. 

Overall, though, this is a very use- 
nil book, which not only fills out the 
history of English but also dispels a 
number of populur myths about En- 
glish (for example, that our spelling 
system is more faithful to some ac- 
cents than others). It is written with- 
in the conceptual framework of 
mainstrenm linguistics but assumes 
no Prior knowledge. It will interest 
students of language, or society, or 
both, as well as anyone who wishes 
to know why English is as it is today. 


K&a&ts, rr ,i£n * ,M »' 


Jenny Cheshire 

Jenny Cheshire is lecturer in linguis- 
tics at the University of Bath. 
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Since the death of Mao in 1976, 
remarkable changes have taken place 




-npj;. -in o more systematic exposition in the au- 

lhDr ' s J oim ,cxt ,wilh Joseph E. Stig- 
iL iLJ' litz) on Public Economies. However. 

** part four brings together a variety of 

T3COTHI/OK! papers, written fur quite different 

M.IS3 types of audience, on particular poli- 

cy issues. It can be shown that many 

j ■> ,i u „ present policies contain a large num- 

Soda! Ji'sllcen"-) Pnbllc Policy g tr o( .-Uradiaiuns. many rf which 

ny A. U. Atkinson have arisen through the piecemeal 

Wlieatshcnf Books. £40.01) nature of successive reforms, and the 

ISBN l) 711)8 U134 3 absence ot clear statements of objec- 

“ T - ; ’ " lives. The main merit of the papers 

For many years it has been custom- C ollcclcd in this section is that they 
ary for authors to collect their jour- ••illuminate the nature of the difficul- 
nal articles in book form. For writers t j es Bn( | help us focus on the central 
whose main research contributions issues”, indeed, there arc very few 
have not taken the form of mono- 0 £i V jous answers to apparently simple 
graphs, but whose work may be p U b|ic policy questions. A gTeat deal 
arranged around a number of 0 f information about individuals' be- 



Att oil refinery at " Ta-cli’lng, which enabled China to declare Itself self- 
sufficient In petroleum. 


ance of priorities between industry 
and agriculture, and between invest- 
ment and consumption, have shifted. 
There has been a dramatic opening 


„ . Chinese practice from this direction, essay by Gordon White on current m-lke a^e^welconm^addi- bav *? ur I and , prefermices is usually 

in the Chinese economy. The bul- The paper on Japan (Craig Litiler) problems in labour allocation policy. H p lo th ‘ i;, er n, ur n There has re- rei 1 u,rcd .’ atld intuition is a danger- 

JLTof priorities J is sirni- 'ironically, al.hougl, >of been Sio^’^Lasi "Try 

ar v cautious, narticularlv on the the other authors base their work on J »h« U€S '*. solutions, me empnasis is veiy 


larly cautious, particularly on the the other authors base their work on 
prospects for "Asian convergence”, field trips to China, White’s more 


‘collections" which. 


re ' ous guide, especially to "second 
*■”' best’’ solutions. The emphasis is very 
, c much on exploring "the grammar of 


field trips to China. White’s more ™i or :,v Af 'cases wil be renarded ns mucn V.™ 
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i ZuJ ZZa innnn nnf n dv Fnr As a group, the papers m the second . * ‘V . , u- . valuable library aaamons. out it is 

“ If. fo! °vanous h»lf of the fcok (Krlin Lockelt and the Chinese had turned h,s request cert8inly unusua , to see a vo , um e 

forms ^Mechnoloey "transfer, ser- Paul Hare on industry Terry Cannon ^ fieldwork down. from someone under forty years of e Q „ thi j t are requ j re d of liie 

■ I^T fnr credit And in on trade. Jack and Matsie Gray onagri- age, which (according to the dust reader , H 

vices, and I latter y, ■ culture and Gordon White on labour) phrktnnhpr Hnwe jacket) “makes readily available the . 

• he Sll‘ iSS* n the Chinese do not sustain "Merest as well as those Lhr tStOpher Howe J most significant work by one of the Serious research into the econo- 

‘important reforms m ine L.mnese ln parl MCm The pro b leni is either that most influential economists of our mics of public policy is not easy. 

S P nter- riic articles are based on too small a Christopher Hnwe is professor of time". Neither is it cheap. Indeed, this is 
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for fieldwork down. 


Christopher Howe 


□sing specific policies. A clear 
, and patience with taxonomy, 
all that are required of the 


light on the whole of the past thirty 
years of Chinese economic develop- 
ment, 

This collection of papers is in two 
parts. The first deals with some of 
the theoretical debates and looks at 
some of the comparative dimensions 
of China's new direction. The second 
looks at several of the reforms as 
they have worked out in practice. 

Marxism and socialist theory as 
developed in the Soviet Union have 
always posed serious problems for 
the Chinese. The particular charac- 
teristics of their economy made the 
mechanical application of Stalinism 
in China as difficult and inappropri- 


collects 11 papers irom l'roressor 1 V- V . • 

Atkinson (and nis seven co-authors), fc&srir. Atkinson is donating all his 
The book ls divided into four parts; royalties o the LSE. But it seems 
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The Use of Public Power 

by Andrew Shonfldd 

edited and introduced by Zuznnna 

Shonfield 


Germany and Japan. Their econo- 
mics performed better than most. 
The western economies, bv and 
large, weathered the 1973 oil price 
shock without a serious recession. 
When a recession did materialize in 


brat c 5 paper from 1970 on measur- nnd tins represents a fraction of his 

ing inequality, along with fairly new wol " k - P ac " P*P* r haa 

work on multi-dimensional aspects of varied into a chapter , sometimes 


wnen a recession uio materialize in wor k on multi-dimensional aspects or l V ,w " VT-W ' , . V 

1975, the built-in stabilizers pre- inequality, and the relationship be- with u change of title, and the style 
vented it from getting out of hand, tween inequality nnd mobility. The " as been made more or less consis- 
„ u lauei- risnects have been relatively te,,L Bul in nine cases either no, or 

Bur from around 1976, the mone- ^‘ ct cJ^ a negligible amount of, infortnation 

turist propaganda, winch had been negiecica _ _uiuu ^ retcni ^ ^ y*. nrs , u . or etnnl source of 


tiirist propaganda, which had, been h given about the original source of 

mounting since the middle s.xttes, at i„ Ll V ^d pnK puBliealion (and several pnpers have 


in China as difficult and inappropri- O „ ford nniversilv Press £9 9S 
ate as the application ot authentic n Vq o S ’ 

Marxism in Russia in 1918. The cen- ISBN U 19 215357 9 

tral issue for any theoretical com- 

munist leadership is how to rational- The idea of active , governmental 
ize the process by which a society macroeconomic policies has been 
makes the transition from its im- under attack. Before his untimely 

mediate post-revolutionary state to death Andrew Shonfield undertook 

the ultimate goal of communism, to write what was to be a compre- 


covery from .he 'l975 recession tad l^^reidy ver 

gone very f,r. n number of eonmr.es ^Il^^eeumnlnS Would 

adopted restrict ion ist monetary poll- inhcritcd wcallh Considerable sim- sll0W more ennut 
ctes. ^et, following a period «[ m- p , i(icalioil is r<sq uired lo produce generations? 

tensive 1 ntornal ion^ ncgoU-it ions , a trac|ab | e nKu j e i s Q f wealth accumula- 

John Creedy 


is not already very familiar with the 
literature. Would collectors please 
show more consideration for future 
generations? 


me ultimate goal ot communism. “ wrae wnw w« u, uc « -- mentation”. 

Stalin solved die practical problem hensive counter-nttack based on an and Ja P u " ]a ^ 78 -. Thp mnir 

by the institutions of central planning informed analysts of the economic al expectatmns theorists were de- The mair 

and the theoretical one by claiming record of mainly the OECD coun- ve loping their doctrine of " the ■ inewt- taxation, h 


ana tne tneoretica one bv claiming recoro oi maimy me iuuu- *r. p . . r 

(in The Economic Problems oj tries over the last twe > decades or so able ineffectiveness of , Keynesian ide- 
Sodalim) that the essential charac- He had planned 13 chapters, of mand management, the USA under 
teristics of the transitional socialist which he completed three. Along Carter, Germany and Japan success- 
state are public ownership, the pre- with these chapters. The Use of Fully managed to raise their levels of 
vious elimination of class struggle. Public Power includes sketches of reaf activity by just such policies, 
and the paramountcy of state central the other 10, a foreword by Sir John (Bntun by then w ^’ nt ^ 
planning Within this framework, Hicks, and an introduction by seizure with Mrs Thatcher in power. ) 
prices, wages and a suitably chas- Zuzunna Shonfield. which lucidly But renewed specu ation against the 
jened “law 8 and value" can operate surveys the innin arguments of the doUivri and 

(for example, relative prices can whole book as it had been planned, shoik of 979 cut the international 

guide choices among consumption There is enough in flic book to form recovery short. 

goods). a persuasive case against the non- Shonfield discusses a number of 

Mao’s move from the Soviet oosi- inte " en,ionisl ccono,n,c ph,lo ‘ developments which have possibly 
tion began in 195? ami he uncTlris so P h,us ’ made demand management more dif- 

follower 8 reached completely new According to monetarists, a mar- ficult in recent years. Increasing 
ground during the Grea? Leap For- ket economy lias a tendency to settle affluence, belter social security, and 

ward of 1958 During Hm leap, at what they call the “natural rate of the emergence of large numbers 

some Maoists openly proclaimed the unemployment”. Any government from the 
end of both coVrimAdity production attempt, through monetary or fiscal w terwe imo so 
Jnd the relevance of ? the law of policy, to reduce unemployment dle-class way of life have probably 
value. Mao himself certainly came to can only- lead to a rise in the rate of Mwhedin ^ l Lt ir J|J^ 1 ,^ a K 
the view that socialist transition was inflation sooner or later: indeed twe about what jobs they „ wm take 

inevitably replete with contradic- according lo the theorists of the so- up, and in their upending more time 

lions, imbalance and class struggle, called “rational expectations , this in searching activity . Hie auction 
and that accelerated developmeni happens immediately. They advocate market” moSel Is now true of smaller 
was the result of transformed con- that government should control the sections of the economy, a °d de- 
sciousness^and ownSp rSafioS"- monef supply so that it gro^ at a 

not the other wav round constant rate, take any necessary ac- of the labour mantel, rinaiiy, me 

_ y .. j tion on the supply side of the nation- general uncertainty surrounding jn- 

hcr? w, c ° atr0v ersies are outlined a , ou(put hut otherwise let the cco- vestment decisions has greatly m- 
^ K by n S0ren Clausen ’ whl,e a P*' nomv be According to Hayek. any creased. Thus active steering of the 
m ete Ii M< ? llCr C hristcnsen ex- goV eI n n ien t economic planning is in- economy appears lo be more diffi- 
teSf development of Maoism gSffjg with in dividuol fiberty. cult But, as he argues. Keynesian 
BJ'S Shangha 1 group who, by the d P macr0 economic policies to re- remedies were never meant to be 
rod WTOs, were arguing that a “capi- SSce ^ ^SSSIad thwart the either painless or quick. . The t.mes 
[alist restoration” m China was posst- .. (nirtura i c hanees" that an economy call for determined and imaginative 
*L V™ 1 thinkin 8' Xue Mu ‘ nee^louirierwffiomiime to time 3 ! action and the development of new 
qiw>, Hu Qiaomu and others now cunnfield sets to Droving the falsi- institutions and instruments, such as 
Put emphasis back on the law of tv ? f “.| lh eS clLf S 8 a detailed an incomes policy, Witness in this 
vahie and on the lengthy nature of g v ^ l 0 f recem ^economic history, respect the experiences of Japan 
the transitional socialist stage. But dif- What he t he age of acceleration Austria and Germany. Because the 

nn^H Ce , S L between Chinese economists _ roue i,] v f rom the early sixties to modern democratic economy has 
on the theory and application of these th _ JL^g 0 f t he seventies - was grown more complex, it calls for a 
Ideas remain. chara^erized in the OECD coun- more inteivention.st, risk-taking, en- 

This debate has both reflected and tries, by imoressive economic ^P re Munal state . winch ac^. ely 

wfiuenced the evolution of Chinese growth, only mild fluctuations, and uses pubhc m>wer 

economic policy since the crucial what now appear to have been very interests ot ail. 

turning point in 1978. The Chinese modest rates of price inflation. Opv- Shonfield’s arguments provide a 

1 , dale buve clearly been ernments mostly pursued Keynesian neet ] ec j antidote to the current 

F° r new institutional models policies. Contrary to what Itayw orthodoxy. 

^ tbar Hussain provides a useful would claim, the period was, marked — - - — 

“count of East European reforms by rapid structural change in the! >£ „ K Nj.fi. 

which puts the Chinese reforms into countries. Moreover France in i par- S. K. Plain 

whnU te u Stin ? P ers P ective - °n the ticular pursued well known lecturer in econo- 

IS?* Hussain is guarded about the term economic planning. There was S K. /v Warwick. 

likelihood of sustained Influence on in fact substantial planning also in hucs at die Un e . / 


main results of part three, on John Creedy is professor of econo- 
n, have been given a much mics at the University of Durham. 



sciousness and ownership relations - 
not the other way round. 

. The Controversies are outlined 
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warships and artillery. This made 
possible a remarkable period of over- 
seas imperialism. 

Naval warfare tended to be more 
profitable than land operations. 
McNeill argues that the noblemen 
who played leading roles in Euro- 
pean armies were for the most part 
contemptuous of pecuniary calcula- 
tions. Their ideals of martial prowess 
and honour were fundamentally at 
odds with the financial, logistic and 
administrative aspects of military 
management. By contrast, knightly 
ideals were firmly subordinated (o 
finance in the fitting out of ships for 
long voyages, and investors carefully 
measured their costs against prospec- 
tive returns in a way that was seldom 

P ossible in land warfare. This was, 
owever, only a matter of degree. 
This bold and generally persuasive Early modern armies were usually an 
survey of Far Eastern and European aggregation of independent com- 
hislory over a thousand years can be pnnies each raised and equipped by a 
read on two levels: as a quasi-scien- captain who was ns much an enire- 
tific discourse or as a more straight- preneur engaged in a business transac- 
forward account of the evolution of tion as a purely military careerist, 
military power in its economic, tech- Land conquests yielded booty and 
nological und political context. ransom pavments to the officers but 
Jn his preface the author describes often impoverished the state. Siege 
the book as a twin of his earlier operations in particular were notor- 
study Plagues and Peoples , and jnusly expensive and indecisive. Phil- 
whose theme is “changes in patterns Ip If of Spain had to repudiate his 
of macroparasitism among human debts on four occasions and never 


Military 

power 


The Pursuit of Power: 
technology, armed force and 
society since An 1000 
by William II. McNeill 
Blackwell, £15.(83 
ISBN 0 631 13134 5 


kind". Alterations in armaments arc 
likened to "genetic mutations of mic- 
ro-organisms in the sense thut they; 
may . . . open new geo graphic zones 
for exploitation, or break down older, 
limits upon the exercise of force 
within the host society itself". Fortu- 
nutdy Professor McNeill has re- 


man aged to pay his soldiers on time. 
Nevertheless McNeill sees warfare, 
ami the escalating costs of waging it, 
us providing much of the dynamism 
behind European commercial and 
political progress. 

By the eighteenth century over- 
whelming force resided in armies 


frained from using the language of obedient to kings and prepared to 

n ni Hi 1 m iVi! ■ mii> q iii I itifol. mu ami nvilu. mirk a ■ »!^«. J. ._i _ _ _ t 


crush either aristocratic rivals or low- 
er class rebels. Accordingly, Europe 
began to enjoy a previously unattain- 
able level of domestic security which 
facilitated a remarkable increase in 
wealth. The most powerful states 
could now support professional 
standing armies on tnx income with- 


cjiideitiiology and ecology and only 
occasionally reminds the reader of 
these underlying interests. 

Between about ad 1000 and 1500 
China set the pace in military tech- 
nology, developing the cross-bow, 
guns and warships, until overseas ex- 
ploration, financial investment and standing 

scientific experiment were stifled by out exhausting the economic re- 
pureaucraey in the service of cultural sources of the population. With char- 
i solution] sin. Arguably the same acleristic originality, McNeill focuses 
course would have been followed in. on drill, and the murderous close- 
Europc had the papacy, with its hos- order tactics it made possible, as a 1 
tt Ity to the ethos of the market prime ingredient oF European millt- 
place, achieved effective sovereignty, ary superiority. His own experience 
Instead the emergence of a congeries in the Second World War is invoked 
of city states and petty kingdoms in testimony to the psychological be- 
pemiltted a merger of market forces nefils of drill, 
and military institutions. The com- In contrast to such distinguished 
meicializatian of organized violence economic historians as J. U. Nef and 
was epitomized by the prominence oil W. W. Rostow, McNeill contends 
mercenary armies in the fifteenth that war played e positive role in 
century. _ Machiavelli’s hostility to- boosting the industrial revolution, 
mercenaries has been echoed by gen- Citing the experience of Britain in 
erations of historians, but McNeill the period 1793-1815, he suggests 
suggests the renewed preference for that government war expenditures 
professionals to citizen soldieTs in profoundly affected both the abso- 
our own times should cause us to' lute volume of production and the 

products fi 


view the defence arrangements of the mix of 
Italian cities more symr _ ‘* " 


the 

roin British factor- 


Halian cities more sympathetically. i es and forges. He sees, for example,. 

The development of bronze, brass a direct link between the wartime 
KJ V?" &T 5 from th ® impetus to iron production and Bri- 

lale fifteenth to the raid-seventeenth tain’s postwar lead in the manufac- 
centuiy is described in great detail , hiring of steam engines, railways and’ 
but always with a view to artillery's iron ships. ^ J 

™ d ® r effects in terms of internal 1 A brilliant section describes the 
Amtell “l,r er . sefl . s i onqu . est ; development of arms firms as tech- 
puts u' B ** ent nological pioneers from the later 
of the Mughal, Muscovite and Otto- nineteenth century. By 1914 public 
pan empires was denned in practice and private concerns in the arma- 
by the mobility of their respective ments industry had become densely 


gun parks. West European slates intertwined and it was easy to allege 
outstripped the Eastern empires that capitalists’ cynical pursuit of pro- 
mainly because of the intense com- fit was the overriding consideration. 


petitive development of weapons re- McNeill shows, however, that the 
suiting in a superior combination of arms trade recruited many original 
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minds attracted primarily by the 
challenge of technical and business 
problems. 

Although the two chapters de- 
voted to the World Wars provide 
excellent concise accounts of the 

f noblenis and consequences of mobi- 
izing for total war on an unpre- 
cedented scale, there is a slight sense 
of falling away from the high level 
sustained for the coverage of the 
seventeenth to the early twentieth 
centuries. Indeed from the 1930s on- 
wards the treatment becomes in- 
creasingly impressionistic, although 
this is a minor defect in the light of 
the distinction of the volume ns a 
whole. There are also some specula- 
tive passages, such as the notion of 
population pressures as a main cause 
of modem war.-\vhich sit uneasily 
amid long technical descriptions of 
the development of weapons and 
warships. 

The final chapter traces the evolu- 
tion of increasingly destructive 
weapons systems since 1945 ami sug- 
gests there is a risk from "internal 
decay" in the frustration of the 
armed forces' traditional values in an 
era of push-button war. McNeill sees 
the Rrms race continuing inexorably, 
fuelled by economic and scientific 
imperatives which were formerly 
such benevolent agents, until man- 
kind annihilates itself. The only 
alternative lies in drastic political 
change to establish a global 
sovereign power with a monopoly of 
atomic weaponry. Alas, however, 
McNeill’s "empire of the earth” 
sounds like a cure worse than the 
malady. How would it be arrived at 
except as the outcome of the very 
Great Power conflicts it is supposed 
to prevent; and why assume tnat the 
eventual victor would be more toler- 
ant than, say, the Soviet Union to- 
day? The volume concludes with a 
two page appreciation of what the 
“millennium of upheaval” ad 1000- 
2000 will look like to historians a few 
hundred years hence, so perhaps 
Professor McNeill is an optimist after 
all. 

This study, displaying extraordin- 
ary breadth of scholarship, certainly 
deserves a prominent place in uni- 
versity reading lists as one of the 
most comprehensive, incisive and sti- 
mulating histories of military power 
ever written. 

Brian Bond 

Brain Bond is reader in war studies at 
King's College, London. 
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Education and Teaching In 
Analytical Chemistry 
by G. E. Baiulescu, C. Palrosescu 
and R. A. Chalmers 

Ellis Horwood: Wiley, £16.50 
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an understanding of the reason be- 
hind the structure and the import- 
ance of the structure would be of 
little use to any chemist. 

The authors did not set out to 
provide a textbook of analytical che- 
mistry. The detailed coverage of 
topics is necessarily arbitrnry. For 
example , the quite comprehensive 
discussion of atomic absorption spec- 
troscopy. anode stripping voltammet- 
ry. and various techniques for sur- 
face analysis contrasts with the scant 
nttemion paid to Fourier transform in- 
frared spectroscopy and the implica- 
tion that nuclear magnetic resonance 
spectroscopy is mainly of importance 
for the study of dynamic effects. The 
references given are generally to 
books or reviews and would thus be 
of considerable use ns sources for 
further study. 


development of synthetic organic 
chemistry wns based primarily on the 
chemistry of functional 'groups. 
However, since 196U. the subject has 
been transformed and now there is a 
completely different approach to the 
practice of organic synthesis. Func- 
tional groups are specific assemblies 
of particular atoms and the chemical 
behaviour of organic molecules is 
essentially determined by the types 
of functional groups which are pre- 
sent in their molecular structures. 
Thus, there are many different types 
of organic molecules containing 
oxygen atoms including alcohols, 
altieli 
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The Rise of Civilization In 
India and Pakistan 
by Bridget AUchln and 
Raymond AUchln 
Cambridge University Press, 

£25.00 and £8.95 

ISBN 0521 24244 4 and 28550 X 

Allchin and Allchin published their 
admirable account of The Birth of 
Indian Civilization in 1968. Their 
new book, while ostensibly covering 
much the same ground, reflects the 
many recent developments in the 
archaeology of the Indian subconti- 
nent, developments in which they 
have played an important role, a fact 
which lends additional authority to 
this new synthesis of the results of 
I recent fieldwork and analysis. 

Their theme is the growth of 
urban culture in the subcontinent, 
the Indian equivalent of the develop- 
ments in the Nile Valley, Mesopota- 
mia and the Yellow River valley; its 
relationship with the preceding pre- 
historic cultures, both palaeolithic 
and more recent; the impact of the 
Aryan Invaders upon this ' urban 

- r 


sophisticated forms which, in the with the characteristics of its 
Middle Palaeolithic, show increasing architecture. Trade and agriculture 
diversity of techniques and types as receive proper attention, as befits 
well as regional variations. key elements in the maintenance of 

Diversification and increasing urban cultures. There is also a long 
adaptation to changing conditions account of Harappan technology and 
continued through the Upper the surprisingly few examples of 
Palaeolithic, including changes in Harappan sculptures as well as of the 
materials being worked and in hunting seals 

techniques. With the beginning of the Part threei “The legacy of the In- 
Holocene (about 9000 bc) these dc- dus civilization" sets out to show 
velopments led too phase which, as the first of a n what happened in the 
authors rightly note, her persisted to Indus va! | ey an( j the Punjab after - 
the present. Harappa and also in the Doab, the 

Environmental change was river system of the Jamuna and the 
brought about by deliberate human Ganges with their tributaries, which 
intervention. Microlithic industries in runs eastwards below the line of the 
association with hunting, fishing, pas- Himalaya to flow into the Bay of 
torahsm or simple agricultural cul- Bengal to the east of Calcutta. 

JFte&TSmtE ™ Stf 

Large factory sites producing tools ^he link'h’e'Ve i^ IhrSThe southern 
for trading over w de areas, point to n Uc leL r rel Um tVttaSilb of the Hist 

civilization or of an un- M the northern nuclear region be- 


ta the 1950s many courses in chemis- 
ti | r y in the British higher educational 
v system contained a considerable 
1 amount of analytical chemistry., at 
L least on the practical side. Practical 
^courses in inorganic chemistry had 
large sections of quantitative analysis 
in the form of volumetric and gra- 
vimetric work; and qualitative analy- 
sis, either by use of group separation 
tables for inorganic cations and an- 
ions or by identification of functional 
groups followed by preparation of 
derivatives for melting point deter- 
mination, was n feature of organic 
practical work. 

Undoubtedly these practical 
courses, if carried through conscien- 
tiously, helped promote good practic- 
al technique and it is likely that 
although present courses have very 
different objectives - knowledge of 
i reactions, of methods of prepara- 
tion, solving problems of structure 
from physical methods - good prac- 
; lical technique is rarely one of the 
■ chosen objectives of the courses. 

1 An understanding of the chemistry 
'behind the analytical experiments 
j was allegedly a fundamental point of 
| the old courses, although some of the 
j work could be carried out by rote 
j learning. Qualitative analysis was 
generally popular with students who 
appreciated the detective work inhe- 
rent in many of the separations and 
identifications. 

The character of practical chemis- 
try courses has changed markedly 
during the past 20 years, partly be- 
cause of a desire to use practical 
work to illustrate more directly the 
lecture content of courses and partly 
because of a desire to conform with 
educational theorists who advocated 
teaching through research - at 
undergraduate level through pro- 
jects. For various reasons the formal 
analytical content of courses as a 
whole has declined, so that recently 
in Britain and the United States 
trained analytical chemists have been 
in short supply and in considerable 
demand by industry. The Royal Soci- 
ety and the Science and Engineering 
'Research Council have been con- 


iiydes, ketones, cnrboxylic acids, 

ethers, esters, lactones, peroxides, 
phenols, coumarins, and xanthones. 
Each of these classes of organic com- 
pounds contains particular functional 
groups which essentially determine 
In emphasizing the literature ex- their chemical properties and the 
plosion, the book highlights the fact wav in which they can be used as 


t r the Indus 

urban civilization or of an im 
mediately preceding stage. 

The great cities of Mohenjodaro 


(hat manv courses seem determined 
to cram m more and more rmiteritil 
and to pay little attention to the 
future use to which students might 
put the information presented. 
Although chemists have been proud 
of the breadth of their subject while 
conserving detail, there has been all 
too little informed discussion about 
whether there should be specializa- 
tion in say the final year of an under- 
graduate course or which of the fol- 
lowing are of such fundamental im- 
portance that they must be taught in 
an undergraduate course; an under- 
standing of the financial accounts of 
a chemical company, an appreciation 
of research strategy, the synthesis of 
terpenes, bonding in organometallic 
derivatives, or the methods of sam- 
pling Martian dust. 

This well-written and thought-pro- 
voking book deserves to bc widely 
read. It contains more interesting 
quotations than I have ever seen in a 
scientific monograph. However, 
perhaps because the educational sys- 
tems of the authors are so different 
(Roumania and Scotland), it does 
not seem to me to come near to 
providing an answer. 

David Sharp 

David Sharp is Kmnsav Professor of 
Chemistry at the University of 
Glasgow. 


intermediates in organic synthesis. 
This approach forms the basis of 
Mackie and Smith’s book. 

After a survey of the main types 
of functional groups, a detailed pre- 
sentation is made of the utilization of 
particular functional groups for the 
creation of carbon-carnon bonds nnd 
of carbon-oxygen, carbon-nitrogen, 
and carbon-sulphur bonds. Methods 
of organic synthesis are reviewed 
which involve reduction, oxidation, 
protecting groups, and modern orga- 
nic reagents containing boron, phos- 
phorus, and silicon. Tnis monograph 
relies almost entirely on the tradi- 
tional approach to organic synthesis, 
based on the chemistry of functional 
groups. The description oF the new 
approach to the synthesis of organic 
molecules involving retrosynthelic 
analysis and synthon recognition is 
rather superficial. 

In contrast, Warren’s book pro- 
vides an instructive and stimulatin, 
account of the new methods whicl 
are now used by organic chemists to 
plan the synthesis of complex mol- 
ecules. Retrosyntlietic analysis and 
synthon recognition provide the 
foundation for a book which has all 
the characteristics of n scholarly 
work. Students and practitioners of 
organic chemistry will find the book 
valuable, because it is the first gener- 
al account of the methods which 
should be used to plan organic synth- 
eses in a logical and systematic 
... fit '' ' - - 


nun u iw itv/i uivi 

tween the Indus and the Doab, sug- 
that there was a tradition strong 


inc great cities or Monenjodaro sestiB that there was a tradition strong 
and Harappa emerge as the natural, fn 0 upfi lo check of Harap-, 

almost inevitable successors to the enou B n lo cnecx ine ap ^ 

Mesolithic cultures of the region ^ svs^m Wha, did ^outride '■ 
Nor does the sequence end there, for the 1^ idus rerion is subsided in forty 
the famous present-day pilgrimage “ s ™ the pre- 


» au| iuuiiucu wy iiicMJiitnic sues 
comparable with centres of the Pan- 
jab and the Indus itself. 

The section on Indus urbanism be- 
gins with an account of the way. new 
patterns of settlement developed in 
the whole of the Indus system as 
long-range trade gave rise to substan- 
tial rcnires serving as entrepots and 
growing into towns or even into what- 
the authors describe as " 


structure; and finally the emergence 
of a new stage which underlies the 
whole pattern of present-day civiliza- 
tion In Bangladesh, India and Pakis- 
tan as well as in Sri Lanka,. 

The work is divided into three 
parts: Constituent elements; Indus 
urbanism; The legacy of the Indus 
civilization. The first part is con- 
cerned with the stone-using cultures 
which, particularly in the case of the 
| older pnases, are now being rede- 
fined to take Into account recent 
geological research. Crude tools, 
mainly in quartzite, give way to more 

. ». r • I »,-.i ( .1 i : :. < 
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Indo-Aryan speakers, first Selected 
perhaps in Swat about four millennia 
ago, and possibly at Kalibangan, aD ' 
out 200 kilometres south-east or 
Harappa, where an intrusive culture 
is found above a mature Harappan 
level. Whatever linguistic and reli- 
gious benefits they brought, tne 
me auuiurs ucscnoe as "caravan Aryans seem to have put a, V e , L 
cities". A notable example is Mundi- urbanism and to writing, as me next 
gak, southern Afghanistan, the four inscriptions date from the time m 
main periods of which show, over a Ashoka, mid-third century bc. 
number of centuries, growth from a 
simple settlement to a substantial town 
with great defensive walls, a palace and 


A. H. Christie 

ture Hnrappnn phase. fl,, “ 

the In' 


! archaeology of South East Asia at 

, lit the Tndus' drainage, countless 5c /f o/ an 'j 0rien!,,i 5/ "‘ 
sites show a growth from neolithic ^ ies ‘ Un,vcr5lt y °f Condon. 


cultures, of a common type, to full 

mal , ure cul ’ ^formation Sources in the History of 
Sin d "ft c anl ? in Science and Medicine, a guidebook 

tow SJSnf , w r'$ d '?? r! s " ow to ‘He field and its literature, has 

Ino Sf bnkB W1,h Preced- been edited by Pietro Corsi and Paul 

SLSS fLnUA, natui ? of lhe Wein dhng and published by Butter- 
Harappan town is discussed, together worth at £30. ' 


— ........ have been w .. 

ceraed at the shortage of analytical 
chemists, although I am not clear as 
to whether there is a real shortage of 
’chemists who can do analytical che- 
[inislry, particularly using modern 
physical chemical methods, or a 
shortage of analytical chemists! It 
however, that in eastern 

R europe analytical chemistry is still in 

l hl §ft,. re ¥ lrd - 

I „ V 1 '* book contends that modern 
analytical chemistry is a unified and 
‘„ 1 FP end ® n t scientific discipline. The 
authors give their preferred method 
oi thieving an education in analytic- 
rL chemistry - rather surorisingly 
as, ? ng acquisition of know- 
mJt “ lr ° u 8h lecture courses and 
Joying rather scant attention to prac- 
and the acquisition of 
practical expertise. Project work ns 
L .■ aliona * medium is virtually 
rJ!I? entl ? ned as is profit motive as a 

l mentation. 1 develo P menl of instr “- 

i arwL not clear wh ether the authors 
X°P atc undergraduate courses 
c /"‘f! 1 are wholly analytical chemistry 
Ijycai chemistry is currently 
j BU 8bt in masters courses at . 
Waduate level) and of course 
1 n ° l sa * what should be omit- 
! mistrS "n k ? WBy for an alytiQti che- 
iovwSL Unfortunately, the authors 
L fn r tatc iheir case in many respects 
Idem* ”? m Pi c « by stating that the 
f elemental and structural Inalysis of 


oniBriin . . u structural analysis ot 
cart - ,nor ganic compounds are 
2y f t analytical chemistry. The 
pan 0 * 1 ? structural analysis are 

mere Vn chemistry and a 

. Pledge of structure without 
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Guidebook to Organic Synthesis 
by Raymond K. Mackie and 
David M. Smith 
Longman, £9.95 
ISBN 0 582 45592 8 
Organic Synthesis: the 
disconnection approach 
by Stuart Warren 
Wiley, £19.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 471 10160 5 and 10161 3 

The decision to divide chemistiy into 
inorganic and organic branches ori- 
ginated in the belief that organic 
compounds had a necessary associa- 
tion with living plants and animals, a 
belief that remained unchallenged 
until urea was synthesized in 1828. 
Urea is a typical organic compound 
and its synthesis in the laboratory 
from inorganic starting materials is a 
classic experiment which not only 
disposed of the vital force theoiy but 
also led to the modern definition of 
organic chemistry. Organic chemistry 
is the chemistry of compounds of 
carbon, and many examples can be 

S d which demonstrate the pro- 
and beneficial influence of 
synthetic organic chemistry on our 
everyday lives. 

More than one million organic 
compounds have been synthesized in 
the laboratory and many of t these 
compounds are now produced indus- 
trially on a colossal scale. Such com- 
pounds include anaesthetics, oral 
contraceptives, plastics, polymers, 
synthetic fibres, paints, detergents, 
disinfectants. pharmaceuticals, 

agrochemicals, fertilizers, herbicides, 
insecticides, fungicides, food pre- 
servatives, vitamins, perfumes, 
photographic materials, nnd dye- 
stuffs. Furthermore, many known 


fashion. The fact that organic che- 
mistry is an experimental science is 
not overlooked and Warren empha- 
sizes that planned syntheses are use- 
ful only when they have been tested 
by experiment in the laboratory. 

The disconnection approach advo- 
cated by Warren is an intellectual 
exercise in which the constitutional 
formula of the target molecule is 
transformed by bond cleavage into 
smaller fragments (synlhons) which 


eventually provide a basis for lhe 
selection of starting 


.. materials and 

reagents. Many of the strategies 
which arc now used by research 


organic compounds represent new 
forms of matter which were first 
synthesized in the laboratory. 

During the period 1850—1950, the 


chemists for the synthesis of complex 
molecules have been generated by 
the disconnection approach. These 
methods are also amenable to com- 
puter treatment, and computer- 
assisted synthesis is now a useful tool 
in the examination of sequences of 
synthetic reactions designed to lead 
to target molecules. 

This book is an excellent contribu- 
tion to the chemical literature which 
conveys the spirit of excitement, 
challenge and adventure which moti- 
vates many organic chemists today. 

W. D. Ollis 

IV. D. Ollis is professor of organic 
chemistry at the University of Shef- 
field. 

A second edition of Alan J. Walton’s 
Three Phases of Matter, originally pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill in 1976, has 
been published with minor revisions by 
Oxford University Press nt £25.00 and 
£10.95. The Press has also released a 
second edition in paperback only 
(£8.95) of W. Graham Richards and 
David L. Cooper’s Ab Initio Molecular 
Orbital Calculations for Chemists. 

The Royal Society of Chemistry has 
published two short paperbacks. In A 
Thermodynamic Bypass GOTO Log 
K monograph for teachers number 35 
(available at £5.00). P. A. H. Wyatt 
approaches chemical thermodynamics 
by concentrating on log io AT values. In 
Water (available at £2.50). Felix , 
Franks reviews the present state of our j 
knowledge of liquid water. 
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Molecular Quantum Mechanics 

P.W. Atkins 

'The stylo of the book Is excellent. It is easy to read and has a lively and 
often informal air combined with a real understanding of the subject 
matter.’ Chemistry in Britain reviewing the first edition. Second edition 
illustrated £29.50 paperback £13.95 

Solutions Manual for Molecular 
Quantum Mechanics 

P.W. Atkins 

Contains all the author's detailed solutions of almost all the 267 problems 
contained in Molecular Quantum Mechanics. Illustrated paperback 
£8.95 

Abinitio Molecular Orbital 
Calculations for Chemists 

W. Graham Richards and David L. Cooper 

This completely revised second edition provides a compact and readable 
Introduction lo the computation of ab initio calculations. Second edition 
Illustrated paperback £8.95 

The Shape and Structures 
of Molecules 

C. A. Coulson, revised by Roy McWeeny 

’Avery clear and elegant introduction lo the subject which will be 
especially useful for first-year students.' The T. H.E.S. reviewing the first 
edition. Second edition illustrated £10.95 paperback £4.95 

Basic Chemical Thermodynamics 

E- Brian Smith 

The third edition of this widely acclaimed textbook contains a new 
chapter, on the molecular basis of thermodynamics. Illustrated £9.50 
paperback £4.50 

For more Information on Oxlord books on chemistry please write 
to Elizabeth Bone, Oxford University Press, Walton Street, Oxford. 

Oxford University Press 
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NATURAL PRODUCT CHEMISTRYi 
A Mechanistic and 81osynlhatic Approach to 
Secondary Metabolism 

by K.B.Q. TotimII, Cambridge Institute. University ot Aarhus. Denmark 
This book preHRia a treailsa ol jacondary natural products, which ara clsaslfiad 
according to Woganatlc and biosynthetic principles. The author describe* ihepflnclplea, 
lhe underlying enzymatic processes, and the formation and reactions ot naiural 
products using lha consist ant vocabulary of organic reaction mechanisms. 

0471 10378 0 414pp MirW (ClOlhJ #44.50/f 23-00 

0471 10378 8 4l4pp Mar'B3 (paper) $17.8B/£9.50 

CONCEPTS AND MODELS OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
2nd Rd. 

by BE. Douglas, University of Pittsburgh; D.H. McDaniel, University of Cincinnati: 
J.J. Alexander, University of Cincinnati 

A clear Introduction lo modern inorganic chemistry- Covering both theory and 
descriptive chemistry, lha text bog Ins with atomic structure, bonding and 
■lereochBmlalry and than treats Inorganic solids, adds end bases, and btolnorgsnlo 

chemistry- 

0471 21984 3 B14pp Jan 83 »4fl.80/£33 20 

0471BBBB3 8 814pp FsbB3 |WIE) MB.OO/f 10.00 

ELEMENTS OF GENERAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY, Olh Rd. 

by J.R. Hokum, Augsburg Cottage 

A thorough, balanced, conelsa, treatment that focuses on chemistry « the molsculer 
basis of Ufa end relates chemistry topics to the allied health professions. This revised 
edition feature b 38 special topics, ranging from Interferon to nylon, a completely 
updated treatment of biochemistry: and new mslerlal on such topics as 
neuroirensmltters. genetic messages In eukaryotic cells, recombinant DNA and 
radioisotopes. 

0471 09935 X approx. B44pp May'S 3 approx. 934.80/£21. SB 

0471 882416 approx. B44pp May*83 |WIE| approx. 61 9.0Q/£1 2.75 

GENERAL CHEMISTRYs 

Principles and Structure. 3rd Rd. 

by J.E. Brady, Si. John's University, and G.E. Kumfston, West Chester State Cottage 

A revision of this bBst-salhng general chemistry taxi which provides dear and complete 
explanations of introductory chemical concepts in a logical order. 

0471 07808 B 860pp March'82 M7.15/f20.7O 

0471 86860 1 I BBOpp May - 83 (WlE} approx. 41 9.26/Cl 2.9B 

INTRODUCTION TO ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

by H.J. Williams. Department oi Chemistry. Nfafe University Collage, Sferre Leone 
0471 10206 7 3l8pp Jan'83 (cloth) #27.7B/£1 2.75 

0471 10207 B 318pp Jan'83 1WIE) •12.96/CB.40 

Pteeaa write to the Textbook Manager for further information — inspection topfas of 
certain books available. 


John Wiloy A Soils l imited 
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Rcat'llvilv in Organic Chemistry 
hy Gerhard VV. Kluiupp 

Wilcv. £39.10 
ISBN 0 471 06285 5 

Although this book is a translation of 
Reaktiratut in tier Organischeu Che- 
mie originally published in German 
in 1977, the author has managed to 
incorporate a significant amount of 
new material and to include work 
published up tu 1980. The quality of 
translation is on the whole good, and 
the book is well produced with a 
large number of useful diagrams. 

It is particularly concerned with 
providing an understanding of why n 
particular reaction pathway is fol- 
lowed. in order that the optimum 
conditions for carrying out a particu- 
lar chemiciil transformation may be 
selected. It attempts to achieve’ Lhis 
hy analysis of n vast ainnnnt of ex- 
perimental data, particularly material 
not at present treated in other le.xts. 
Unfortunately, the author has not 
been successful in his aim, as the 
book is more a physical organic 
chemistry text. As such, however, it 
presents a lot of interesting material 
(in the form of reaction schemes and 
lablcs). 

Even so, the author has dealt with 
too much material without a suffi- 
ciently lucid discussion of its signifi- 
cance. For example, fund rather sur- 
prisingly in view of its relevance to 
the mitfior’s aim), the book mentions i 
Baldwin’s rules for ring closure with- i 


$ out explaining clearly the terms in- 
v volved and with only one example. It 
9 is doubtful if a reader unfamiliar 
v with this topic would learn anything 
1ft from the limited discussion presented 
here. Similarly, in other areas, 
although a hit of material is pre- 
g senied, i lie level of discussion 
is generally poor; and the author 
frequently fails to define the terms 
and constants he lias used, making it 
difficult for the hook to be used 
without reference to the original 
literature (a particularly irritating 
feature for undergraduates). 

The book is divided into three 
main sections on products, rates, and 
transition states. Section one details 
the nature of products obtained from 
competing reactions (for example, 

‘ the elimination and substitution rcac- 
' tions of alkyl halides) and examines 
' topics such as regioselectivity and 
1 stereoselectivity. This is followed by 
discussion of the importance nf kinc- 
' lie and thermodynamic control on 
; the_ ratios of products formed in com- 
peting reactions. Section two, on the 
various rein t ion ships between reac- 
tion rates and the structures of subs- 
trates, provides useful discussions of 
the hard and soft acids and bases 
principle and the influence of sol- 
vents on reaction rates. 

The final section, constituting half 
the bonk, discusses how the nature 
of the transition stale can affect both- 
the rate and course of a reaction and 
covers topics such us linear free ener- 
gy relationships (also discussed in the 
section on nitcsj, kinetic isotope 
effects, energy surfaces, und the 
position of transition slates on the 
reaction co-ordinate. There is un ex- 
tensive discussion of pericyclic reac- 
tions using the conservation ot orbit- 
al symmetry, the frontier molecular 
orbital, and aromatic transition state 
approaches. Again, surprisingly in 
view of the author’s stated aim there 
is no treatment of periselectivity and 
regioselectivity in cycloaddition reac- 
tions, taking into account the import- 
ance of the coefficients of the Fron- ( 
tier molecular orbitals, or of the in- 
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The Two Faces of Chemistry 

by Luciano Caglioti 

The Two Faces of Chemistry presents a balanced view, weighing the 
assets and dangers of the whole range of modem chemical compounds 
and their byproducts, Including food additives, ‘natural" foods, fertilizers 
pesticides, drugs and other medications, cosmetics, soaps and 
detergents, plastics, artificial rubber, fluorocarbons and leaded gasoline. 

Caglioti, an organic chBmlst, not only makes all this material dear and 
understandable to readers without technical background but also captures 
the drama that accompanied the development of new products and the 
relaxation, often years later, that they could lead to devastating results In 
each cat*- far _ example his accounts of the ‘saccharin mess" and “the 
Pill - he carefully sifts through all the accumulated layers of controversy in 
order to arrive at an unbiased evaluation and assessment of risk. The 
book s coverage Is world wide, but Inevitably mosl of the data Is taken from 
friosa areas that use chemicals Intensively: the United Stales, Western 
Europe, and Japan. 

April f 963. 240 pages, £ 15.75 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

The MIT Press 

1 * S Buckingh am Palace Road, London SW1W BSD 

COLLIER MACMILLAN 

MODERN QUANTUM 
CHEMISTRY 

introduction to Advanced Electronic 
Structure Theory 

Attila Szabo (National Institute of Health, USA) 

Neil S. Ostlund ( University of Waterloo) 

This advanced text is the first to de- 
scribe al) the basic techniques, ideas 
and notations used by practising quan- 
tum chemists which are essential for a 
thorough understanding of the com- 
plex formulae and concepts of Adv- 
anced Electronic Structure Theory. 

02 9497108 1 36.00 


'■ fluence of Lewis acid catalysts on 
• cydoadilitions. As in many books on 
nspects of physical organic chemistry, 
the discussion of hoinolylic reactions 
is alsu rather weak. The author fre- 
quently reinforces his joints by discus- 
sing a particular reaction (for bxnmplc 
cyclo-additions) in more than one sec- 
tion of the book; and the cross-re- 
ferencing between the various sec- 
tions is good. 

An extensive bibliography makes 
the hook u useful source of much 
valuable information not found in 
many other texts, and a good index 
enhances the utility nf the book. 
Although it is on the whole too 
advanced for undergraduates, it 
would be a useful acquisition for 
libraries. 

D. C. Nonhebel 

D. C. Nonhebel h lecturer in chemistry 
at the University of Strathclyde. 




Molecular Quantum 
Mechanics (second edition) 
by P. W. Atkins 
Oxford University Press, 

£29.50 and £13.95 

ISBN 0 19 855 J71 1 and 170 3 

Solutions Manual for “Molecular 

Quantum Mechanics” 

by P. W. Atkins 

Oxford University Press, £8.95 

ISBN 0 19 855180 0 

As the second edition of a popular 
textbook that first appeared in 1970, 
this hook aims to present “an outline 
of the quantum mechanical principles 
that are fundamental tu an under- 
standing of (he properties of mole- 
cules". It is thus appropriate for cer- 
tain undergraduate courses in chemis- 
try and physics, and also perhups in 
; some branches of engineering. 

This new edition has all the advan- 
tages of the first: it is beautifully 
; produced, clearly and attractively 
writlen, and contains a wealth of- 
worked examples and problems for 
classroom use. Although it is about 
the same length as was the first edi- 
tion. there are substantial changes in 1 
organization and some smuller 
changes in content, justifying the au- 
thor's claim that the book is more a 
total rewriting than a second edition. 

Anyone who has taught a course 
on molecular quantum mechanics to 
physical scientists will know that 
I many, perhaps even the majority, of. 
the class will hate the subject. They 


will profess a complete inability to 
understand anything, or to do any of 
the set problems. They will justify 
their distaste in terms of the course's 


"lack of relevance" or on the 
observed inability of Dr X ("who, 
after all, is the most distinguished 
scientist in the department") to do 
anything at all like this. They will 
also claim that the kind of science 
they are going to do when they 
leave, will not really depend on a 
knowledge of anything as arcane as 
molecular quantum mechanics. 

The matters with which the book 
is concerned are conceptually tricky 
and basically highly mathematical. A 
successful book must somehow 
stimulate readers and persuade them 
that the algebra ana analysis are 
worth tackling, because of the 
physical insights to which the formal- 
ism leads. Inevitably at this level; the 
author can tell the reader only half 
the truth, but this must be done 
without simultaneously telling half a 
lie. The author also has to bear in 
mind that, although most of his read- 
ers will not go on to do anything 
truly Quantum mechanical, they must 
be able to feci that it Is something 
that they could do if they chose to 
try. He must also leave his readers 
with a reasonable impression of what 
can und what cannot be done using 
qunntuin mechanical methods. 

Now these are obviously very 
tough requirements, and there can 
be different views about the correct 
hiilance of emphasis in meeting 
them. Failure to emphasize a point 
might be seen by some as incipient 
untruth fulness, while its emphasis 
might he regarded by others as un- 


necessarily pedantic. 

These pruhlcms may he ilhiMnucd 
fairly hy considering Hie chapter on 
group theory, one that has changed 
quite considerably between the two 
editions. Although these changes 
have doubtless been made in the 
interests of greater accessibility for 
the material, they also mean that the 
distinction between the transforma- 
tion properties of points ami (he 
transformation properties of func- 
tions, a distinction well and clearly 
made in the first edition, is practical- 
ly lost here. For a student wlm goes 
on to use a book like Wigner nr like 
Hainmcrmesh (both of which are 
cited in the further reading section 
appended to this chaplet), the dis- 
tinction between these two kinds of 
transformation is one (hat is of (he 
utmost importance. So, is the chap- 
ter really pointing the student in the 
right direction? On balance, perhaps 
it is not. On the other hand, a begin- 
ning student would probably find the 
ch u pier a very attractive introduction 
to the subject in context. And a 
student who went no further than 
this chapter would probably be left 
with the feeling (hat group theory 
was something that could be mas- 
tered. Has such a student had a 
confidence trick played on him? 
Well, yes and no. 

This discussion typifies my feelings 
about the book as a whole. On the 
one hand, it is a fine hook full of 
good things, attractively presented. 
On the other hand, when looked at. 
more closely, not all the things are! 
quite as easy as they are made to 
look. Is this a fault or a virtue? On 
balance. I would plump for it as a 
virtue. Bur one that, alas, I have 
never been able to acquire to inform 
my teaching, in the way that [ im- 
agine it informs Dr Atkins's. 

Brian Sutcliffe 

Brian Sutcliffe is reader in chemistry 
at the University of York. 


Natural 

pigments 

The Biochemistry of Natural 

Pigments 

by G. Britton 

Cambridge University Press, £3U.OO 
ISBN 0 521 24892 2 

Life would be very dull in the abs- 
ence of colour, and yet this phe- 
nomenon only arises from the in- 
teraction between substunces and 
light of a very restricted range of 
wavelengths. For the human eye this 
range is approximately 380-750 
nanometres. However, the author 
of this book has not restricted him- 
self to those natural pigments which 
are visible to man; he also includes 
some which are more significant for 
their absorption in the ultraviolet re- 
gion. This decision is justified, not 
°nly on scientific grounds, in view of 
the biochemical relationship to other 
compounds which we see as col- 
oured, but also for their importance 
as pigments which are visible to 
some organisms such as insects. 

The natural pigments have aroused 
the curiosity of scientists for well 


the curiosity of scientists for well 
over a century and a half; and 
throughout history natural dyes and 
pigments have been used by man. 
Although most of the early efforts 
were more concerned with tne struc- 
ture of these pigments rather than 
their biochemistry, it did become 
possible with an adequate corpus of 
knowledge on structure to speculate 
on their origin. From these early 
studies there also developed the 
technloue of chromatography, initial- 
ly for the separation of nismenre hut 


lie I verpool school of biochemiun 
has Played a major role in ilhSJ 
ing l heir biochemistry. Dr bSJ 
From Liverpool, has been aS 
involved m Hus work in recent yS 
and |s thus well placed to review^ 

After a brief survey of theirsti^ 
lure and distribution in nature hr 
considers the biosynthesis, functiw 
mid application* of carotenoids (with 
ii separate chapter on the mk Ti 
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a separate chapter on the I0 | c 0 
vi tain m A, which is derived from 
carotenoids, in vision). In general 
the function of carotenoids remains 
uncertain; and it is a philosophical 
point whether colour alone is a tunc. 
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ly for the separation of pigments, but 
now used extensively for the separa- 
tion of all compounds whether they 
are coloured or not. (Historically the 
term chromatography goes even 
terthcr hack in time when George 
Fields used it to describe the mixing 

?835) USU pl6mcnls in his book of 

die 1930s of isotopes of elements 
present m natural compounds, it be- 
came possible to prepare labelled 
compounds which cquld then be fol- 
lowed as they were metabolized by 
plants or animals. In terms of nig. 
merits one of the largest groups of 
compounds is the carotenoids, and ' 

; m.v 
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tion - except possibly as an aid in 
the pollination of flowers, or as a 
warning, as camouflage, or for ihe 
recognition of other members of the 
species, especially of the other sex. 
Their role in photosynthesis ami 
photoprotection in plants may also 
have parallels in the animal field 
Natural yellows and reds am 
usually derived from carotenoids ex- 
cept for those based on the flavonoid 
skeleton und related structures. This t 
class is almost exclusively confined to 1 
plants and provides some of the most ’ 
striking flower colours - dramatic 
effects which tire usually due to 
nmhocyanidins. Although flavonoids 
arc widely distributed in plants, their 

P resence - often not obvious to the 
uman eye - can only be noted when 
examined in the ultraviolet region. 
This reflects their role as colour 
guides in flowers to aid insect pol- 
lination. as the insect eye is able to 
detect absorption in the ultraviolet 
Without recognizing the biochemical 
reason gardeners too have used these 
patterns to develop new varieties 
whereby flavones have been changed, 
following a mutation, to anthocyani- 
dins to make such patterns visible. 

Ainont the red pigments, haemo- 
globin is perhaps the most significant. 
Essential to life for its role in oxygen 
transport, it is composed of the let- 
rapHrrole prosthetic group haem, 
which is also the source of its colour. 
Curiously the other major pigment 
essential to life is also a tetrobyrroje: 
the green pigment chlorophyll which 
plays such a central role in photo- 
synthesis. 

The remaining pigments consi- 
dered hy Dr Britton form a rather 
heterogeneous group, including the 
essentially colourless quinones in- 
volved in electron • transport, 
quinones such as alizarin which are 
only strongly coloured when used in 
mordant dying, and the intense col- 
ours of the extended quinones of the 
aphid pigments. Among the non- 
polymeric nitrogenous class of pig- 
ments, there are such miscellaneous 
examples ns the betalins (for exam- 
ple. from beetroot) and the colourless 
natural source of the vat dye indigo. 
Also included are the polymeric 
melanins. , 

After chapters more concerned 
with functional aspects of pigments. 
Dr Britton concludes with a bnei 

mention of those natural substances 
which biolunilnesce, that is, produce 
light biochemically. , 

This hook covers a wide range ot 
topics encompassing many of toe 
fundamental aspects of life. Designed 

for advnnced undergraduate students 

or research workers in chemistry and 
biochemistry, it should be of interest 
to a wider audience, including PyX" 
siologists, horticulturalisls, medical 
workers, food scientists, and so on- 
For those wanting a good, up-to-date 
review of any topic In this field, mis 
book is to be recomme nded. _ 

G. P. Moss 

G. P. Moss Is lecturer in chemistry d 
Queen Mary College, London. 

A collection of articles on the PrtPjjj 
ration. Properties, and Industrial ■ oP' 
plications of Organofhtorine torn- 
pounds has been edited by R- *-• 
Banks and published bv Ellis Ho* 
wood (Wiley) at £32.50.. The bgj 
completes a survey begun in W, 
fluorine Chemicals and Their Industn 
Applications. . 

Revised editions of two widely 
acclaimed contributions to uxto^ 
University Press’s chemistry * e ”.. 
have been published. A second s 
tion of C. A, Coupon's The Stop* 
and Structure of Molecules, tew* 
by Roy McWeeny, is available » 
£10.95 and £4.95. A third edition 01 
E. Brian Smith’s Basic « 
Thermodynamics is available at 
and £4.50. 


Cherished 

phlo giston 

The Formation of the German 
Chemical Community, 1720-1795 
by Karl Hufbauer 

University of California Press. 

00.00 and £11.25 

ISBN 0 520 04318 9 and 04415 0 

L tlv* historv of science, no amount 
; of paraded erudition can substitute 
tor an ability to write engagingly and 
W/j address as wide a public as posst- 
r ble Also to be avoided is the glib 
prose of a careless “popularizer" un- 
supported by sound analysis or 
documention. So it is a special plea- 
sure to read this important book 
which avoids both jargon and sloppi- 

ness. . 

It manages to combine an im- 
mense wealth of documentary data 
with a narrative of the mosl excep- 
tional interest. The theme is the em- 
ergence during the eighteenth cen- 
tury of a group of chemists scattered 
through tne various German stales. 

By 1795 they had gained sufficient 
social cohesion to justify the title of 
a ■chemical community' 4 , thus mark- 
ing an important stage in the social 
history of chemistry and the chemical 
history of Germany. 

However, one must not exagger- 
ate. The maximum number of 
"meritorious" chemists identified as 
belonging 10 this community is 65. 
Of the eight men who constituted its 
inner core it is doubtful if more than 
three were ever together at one time. 
And although the word “profession" 
■•-slips in from time to time, nothing 
approaching the modern meaning of 
that term appeared until many dec- 
ades later. How then could they fairly 
be termed a “chemical community "? 

Hufbauer’s answer to this question 
iv to demonstrate the gradual in- 
crease in support for chemistry in 
moral, material and manpower 
terms. When L. Crcll's Chemisettes 
Journal appeared in 1778 it catalysed 
a new degree of coalescence in this 
community which could, in large 
i . measure, be identified from the sub- 
scription list and the primed con- 
inbulions. The author's use of this 
material, together with other related 
data, constitutes one of the great 
inents of his book. Who the indi- 
vidual subscribers were, what they 
wrote, and how they responded to 
one another become clear for the 
‘ ,rs j * ,n, p: Their potted biographies 
?r. ,he histories of their institutions. 

Prolific documentation, form 
I kS^ ndl 5 cs w hich occupy half of the 
i jr. . Even without the narrative 
[ ["is impressive collection of data will 

^rome Sc "°* ars ^ or man y years to 

I To those who like their history on 
•tic grand scale, with full-length por- 
■ Steal scientists, such endless 

i n ‘„J’ tl0n to. lesser me n may seem 

perverse. But it is only thus that we 
P^etrate the fine structure of a 
soentiDc community and begin to 
! ev/.n l TStand 1 how i,s activities relate to 
1 i and pressures in the world 
, omsiae. 

' a,!*. hRthw's analysis of the rela- 
• rinn. bel , w ® en . the science actually 
- I fon! P and °f “his’’ community 

I CUSCS UDOn f hp nDciinnola /laViotdc 
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Lorenz Crell, founder of the first successful chemical journal. Taken from 
The Formation of the German Chemical Community. 1720-1795 by Karl 
Hufbauer. 


Fundamentals of Preparative | 

Organic Chemistry ' 

hy R. Keese, K. K. MUllcr 
anil T. P. Touhe 
Ellis Hurwood: Wilcv, 

£15.00 and £6.50 

ISBN n 85312 396 9 and 450 7 

Introduction to Orguuk Chemistry 

hy Hugh J. Williams 

Wilcv. £12.75 and £5.40 

ISBN 0 471 10206 7 and 102117 5 

The contents of FiMiifiMiwnirifc of 
Preparative Organic Chemistry came 
as a pleasant surprise, as this short 
book's English title docs it less than 
full justice. I would have preferred- 
Basic Operations in Preparative 
Organic Chemistry, as this would 
have been more faithful to the Swiss 
original (Grundoperationen) and 
much more informative. I woujd also 
have added a sub-title. A Guide for 
Beginners in Research. 

The hook offers practical advice to 
(he student on nil the important 
aspects of research work. There arc 
chapters dealing with manipulative 
skills like distillation, crystallization, 
chromatography, extraction, the use 
of an inert atmosphere, und solvent 
purification. Other chapters deal 
with safety (including waste disposal 
and the handling of radioisotopes), 
and with literature searching, report- 
writing. and laboratory notebooks. 
The chapter on spectroscopy deals, 
only with interpretation and not with 


n l ein 8 assailed by the new 
SXK lh ?°ry of Lavoisier. He 
&uch\? >nVl f lcln 8 , y that social factors 
■ an inS* .^“bonafisni and the role of 

phial ! h .i 
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art important pan in theoriz- 
the hS ^bustion, and even in 
u r? re,ati0 " of experiments, 
how SL lun f te Jy- he do « not explain 
Iv miw demists could actual- 
hentprf the evo, yH°n of oxygen from 
theirrf u ™ e jcuric oxide, whereas 
A soriH - found no such difficulty, 
much -h! Inte , notation of science has 
limits 9 °n? m,T,en(1 b but it does have 

know few rZ°“ ld , de " rly like '° 

conflict Z' D chemical terms, such a 
or*-?" 11 * k rained. 

could ZfZ? other m ' nor points one 
Can onp , .some disagreement. 
chAmi JL ex ® m P le ’ associate oxy- 
with approval of the 


it I'-’-' , ‘- 


French Revolution, if nt least one df ■ 
its proponents took a distinctly low 
view of events in Paris, and its 
founder was a victim of the guillo- 
tine? The bibliographies, white in- 
valuable. do not seem tu draw upon 
the Biogrnphie Univcrsclle of 
Michaud. And tabic 19 seems to have 
lost its notes. However, these arc 
minor blemishes in a woik of great im- 
portance for present and future histo- 
rians of science and an object lesson in 
effective communication. 

Colin Russell 

Ci din Russell is professor of the his- 
tory of science and technology at the 
Open University. 

Crystalline 
state 

Crystallography 
by Ralph Steadman 
Van Nostrand Rcinhold, £3.95 
ISBN 0 442 30498 6 

Ralph Steadman's short monograph 
is another attempt to find an in- 
teresting mid novel method for intro- 
ducing students to what is probably 
the least exciting, yet surely the most 
fundamental, comer of crystallogra- 
phy. Although mathematical techni- 
ques are, in the final analysis, the 
only really efficient way of codifying 
most crystallographic properties, and 
provide the most powerful tools tor 
defining effects and discovering new 
relationships, it is the most fortunate 
of students that can accept and hand- 
le these techniques without reference 
to some pictorial representations. 

Sequences of illustrations have 
been carefully organized to lend the 
i attentive reader into a flexible and 
. intuitive understanding of each topic. 

- in effect, the author is trying to 
: provide in 120 pages the practical 
i experience, the comfortable familiar* 
r ity with the topics, that might otber- 
t wise be obtained by many months ot 
■ working in a research laboratory. He 
i has succeeded in providing an almost 

“hands-on” approach to the initial 
i stages of crystallography, without 

- ob aging the student to endure the 
i tedium of performing measurements 
i in experiments which he knows 

- merely to be examples 

s This pictorial approach works verv 
; well, at least in those sections deal- 
j ing with structures, lattices, planes 
a and directions. The informal pre- 
sentation (unfortunately mduding 
e unjustified text) has produced an easily 
. readible book, very few parts of 


rCQUIUlb yyun i 1 j - ■ • 

which require much careful reasoning 
or concentrated attention. The host 


of questions are so easily answered 
that the reader is likely to be swept 
along into trying most of them, thus 
broadening his perspective on the 
topics. The reader who is prepared 
to deface illustrations might also like 
to add a few construction lines, 
which could serve to clarify or 
emphasize points. 

Because this book is largely in- 
tended to teach by discovery, the 
text is kept to n minimum, and 
serves to initiate trains of thought. 
There are occasions when perhaps a 
little more explanation would be use- 
ful. For example, in the section on 
“directions in a lattice”, the identi- 
fication of the direction [3 10] is ex- 
plained. and (he direction JO ID] is 
illustrated; but no mention is made 
of the relationship between [010] and 
[020] until several pages later. 

The opening section of the book, 
on “structures and lattices”, works 
hard to help the student understand 
that a lattice is a concept, while the 
real tiling is a structure. In section 
two, on ‘‘planes and directions", the 
page discussing directions in a hex- 
agonal lattice, Weber indices (though 
marked “not important: it can be 
skipped”), could have been omitted 
altogether, or made more explicit. 
Although section three on “relations 
between planes and directions” is 
well enough done, Ihe author expli- 
citly writes out the cofactors of a 
matrix on one page, but assumes the 
reader can evaluate a determinant on 
another. Section four, on “atomic 
coordinates", expands the founda- 
tions laid in section one. 

It is in section five, on “X-ray 
powder photographs", that the stu- 
dent will benefit from the stylized 
treatment of experimental results, 
although at some stage he should see 
a real photograph, and realize that in 
the laboratory all is not as dear as in 
the illustrations. Section six on “the 
reciprocal lattice”, manages to con- 
vey some of the simplicity and ele- 
gance of the Ewald construction. The 
presentation is simple and uncompli- 
cated, and the reader is likely to 
have grasped the principle before lie 
realizes that many generations of stu- 
dents have found the concept of the 
reciprocal lattice complex and rather 
unnecessary. Section seven, on “elec- 
tron diffraction”, is perhaps the least 
satisfactory part of the book, prob- 
ably because it can only begin to 
touch on a very large topic. Even so, 
it will provide a useful introduction 
to more detailed texts. 

, Though not a work of reference. 

. this book is a useful and well-pre- 

; seated introduction to its subject. 

j D, J. Watkin 

f D- J. Watkin is lecturer in chemical 

l crystallography at the University of 

1 Oxford. 


experimental procedure. 

Much wisdom and common sense- 
is contained in these chapters, and 
the book should be on every re- 
search student’s rending list. A good 
resenreh supervisor, of course, ought 
to teach Ins students personally ab- 
out all these matters, out those less 


out all these matters, but those less 
fortunate in their choice or super- 
visor will find the bonk indispens- 
able. 

1 wish 1 could be equally enthu- 
siastic about Introduction to Organic 
Chemistry. If 1 were to offer a sub- 
title for this volume, it would have to 
be Yet Another Introduction, as there 
must have been at least two dozen 
similar books published during the 
past 20 yeurs or so. and there is not 
much to choose among them. It fol- 
lows, of course, that any newcomer 
in this highly competitive market 
must offer something novel (or at 
least different) in content or pre- 
sentation if it is to displace estab- 
lished titles from recommended lists. 

When I saw that this book had 


African origins (Professor Williams 
works in Sierra Leone), I had high 
hopes that something novel was ab- 
out to emerge, especially since the 
publisher emphasizes Ihe particular 
relevance of sonic of the chapters for 
African students. However, these ex- 
pectations were short-lived. Both 
content and approach are traditional; 
indeed, I found myself wandering 
more than once, if this was really an 
old manuscript to which odd bits and 
pieces had heen added to keep it up 
to dale. Certainly l cduld not find 
much in it that might not also have 
appeared in a similar book dated 
1962, and 1 find it almost inconceiv- 
able that a textbook of Ihe eighties 
should make no mention at all ot 
spectroscopy (which, after all, has 
revolutionized the practice of organic 
chemistry during the past 25 years), 
and should pay so little attention to 
conformation (cyclohexane is not 
even discussed). 

What the book does contain is 
more or less predictable. The first 
two pans deal with structural, 
physical, and theoretical matters, and 
the third part (which constitutes 
more than half of Ihe total) is con- 
cerned with functional group reac- 
tions and the properties of simple 
aromatic systems. These parts arc, in 
general, well presen tea, although 
there are occasional blunders of che- 
mistry which could mislead an inex- 
perienced student - for example, the 
conversion of u carboxylic acid into 
an acyl halide is described as a nuc- 
leophilic substitution of OH' by Cl'; 
anJ a spurious distinction is made 
ibetween nucleophilic and electrophi- 
lic acyl substitution. The final part of 
. the book contains n short account of 
stereochemistry, and two very 
strange chapters: “selected synthetic 
■techniques”, a rag-bag of odds and 
1 cuds which ought to have been in- 
corporated in part three; and "natur- 
I ally occurring products of Africa and 
t their uses”, which contains nothing 
- more exotic than petrochemicals, car- 
b bob yd rales, fats and oils, and some 
miscellaneous plant products. (It also 
i- contains the classic "howler" that a- 
und p-glucose arc enantiomers.) 1 can- 
>- not recommend the book. 


David Smith 

David Smith is lecturer in chemistry at 
the University of St Andrews. 

A second edition of D. R. F. West’s 


Ternary EqulUbrium Diagrams has 
been jiublisned by Chapman & Hall 
at £13.00 and £5.95. Problems have 


been provided, with outline solutions 
und answers, and a substantial new 
chapter extends the coverage of 
actual systems. 


Pitman announce a modem 
approach to the principles 
and practice of... 

Nuclear Magnetic Resonance Spectroscopy 

Robin K Harris, Professor of Chemistry, University 
of East Anglia 

Nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy has long 
occupied an important place among the physical 
techniques available to the chemist. Recent years have 
seen a number bf valuable innovations, many of 
which are covered in this volume. 

This book provides a unified account of the subject 
from a physicochemical viewpoint. It will provide 
chemists of a variety of interests with a sound 
understanding of the technique of NMR 
spectroscopy, its areas of applicability, and the value 
of its results. 

The subjects covered include: The fundamentals, 
Analysis of NMR spectra for isotropic solutions. 
Relaxation and Fourier transform NMR, Dipolar 
interactions and double resonance, Chemical 
exchange, Quadrupolar effects, NMR of the solid 
state, Special pulse sequences and two-dimensional 
NMR, Chemical shifts, Coupling constants. 

Published April 1983 

Hardback/304 pages/ISBN 0 273 01684 9/ 

Price £17.50 net 

Pitman Books are available from any good bookseller. In case of 
difficulty however, send your order with remittance to Casbpost 
Service, Book Centre, Southport PR9 9YF. Please remember to 
quote the ISBN as well as the title. 

Pitman Books Ltd, 128 Long Acre, London WC2E 9AN 
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CHEMISTRY 


Fluids, 
pure and 
mixed 


Properties of Liquids nud Solutions 
by J. N. Murrell and K. A, Boucher 
Wilcv. £19.75 and £8.90 
ISBN 0 471 10201 6 and 10202 4 

Liquid.? and Liquid Mixtures 
(third trillion) 


will need correction in a second edi- 
tion. That edition also warrants a 
sketch, ni least, of (lie curious phase 
equilibria of fluid mixtures at high 
pressure?, n subject still hardly men- 
tioned in any elcmentury textbook 
on physical chemistry. In a world 
where fluid rni.M tires are increasingly 
pumped from one pi nee In nniitlieV 
iiihIci pressures of 5 to Ml MPu or 
more, sudi phase behaviour shoiild 
iindoiihiedly he (aught within 
elementary physical chemistry. 

Kowliiison and Swinii.ui. on the 
other hand, delve deeply inio this 
very topic, though hardly in an 
elementary manner, in the "third edi- 
tion of a book first written by Profes- 
sor Row] inson in 1959. 

Since then the field lias gruwn 
enormously, and the book has man- 
aged to keep [>acc with that growth. 
Among the subjects dealt with cur- 
sorily at most in 1^59 and only a 
little more deeply in hut now 
rclJeeiiny large inct eases of know- 


Uv J. S. R owl in son fun I F, L. Sivinlon ledge are nl one extreme the critical 


Buiterwiirili. i'.lfl.liu and ii5.(hi 
fSJJN l) -JUS 24192 t« and 24193 4 


state built for pine substances and 
for mixtures. statist ieally-bnsed 
theories of fluids and of fluid mix- 
tures and especially perturbation 


ar» si™ tssarfS = -= : 

tssafcsssa: J£»as«*s 

sncri-ilist h * nil kinds of puns ol sulisluiices, a few 

: nJ ,“"- fel,d lhdr b^g"' SITS ''vhe,l',cr' l The 

■ Mi, si chemical svnlhai' is carried “ * c “ r " cy anJ '!* 

out in the liquid statu because "™ZT 7! X ' 

reactions :,ie on the one hand fas- ni <h' c , s PS cil [> ^ I a ‘ 

ter than in the solid statu and on ‘™l ” "° 

the other hand energetical I v cheap- was,e !,r J 1 u e ancl 

er and niechanislicaMy simpler than tu.® UJJ* i h .F” ,hc au_ 

in the caseous state. Most methods SE?. ‘"“V,. L" ?r FT"' 
of purificiition involve cither u dis- ..... * .) ' i * j. few f kntl ,P°" 

tribution uf solutes between immis- tms . ,ltK * <-iihftirni.tn or two. 


cihle solvents or the partition of »* . 

mixtures in solid- liquid or liquid- lv,ax Mclxlashan 

gas equilibria. Most bioehcmic.il “ " 77~^7~. ] 1 

and many environriicnlul systems ' rojessnr McGiasiuw Is head of the 
are in tile liquid slate or involve c ' l ^ ni ‘ s,r y 111 University 

colloids or membrane boundaries College London. 
between liquids. Solid-Liquid 

equilibria are particularly impor- 
tant for the industrial preparation v -m . • « 

and purification of materials. IllnllCltFlQl 

Rather less convincingly they defend JLJIMVR lr.1. 1A1 
the need for their book: 

Most of the material we present 

can be found cither in general CUUllll 

physical chemistry texts or in — 

monographs. However, the former Cobalt and Its Alloys 
generally lack the detail that is by \V. Belteridee 

£?i\.- f °i r a /°K U T.. at Ellis Horwood: Wiley, £16.50 

degree level and the latter lack the icov n q«v> x 3 

cohesion that comes from leaching ia,BN 

the subject as a whole and are Each volume in this new series on 
often too advanced in their spe- industrially important metals is in- 
ctality. tended to follow a similar pattern 

Comparison with modern, under- which includes a summary of the 
graduate textbpoks of physical che- chemical, physical and mechanical 


Industrial 

cobalt 


“ftp by Berry, Rice and Ross properties of the metal and chapters 
(Wiley, 1980), by Atkins (Oxford covering extraction, alloying, produc- 
U Diversity Press. 1982), and by lion processes and applications, 
Moore (Longman. 1972) suggests together with elucidation of the eco- 
that nearly ini the material has .nomic factors involved. It is essen- 
al ready been covered. Nevertheless, rial, therefore, that the authors 
the story is nicely told again here, should be able to bring both 
It is a pity, however, that the academic and industrial expertise to 
authors' casual style is sometimes bear on their subject-matter, 
marred by dogmatically made but Although cobalt is not used in 
ill-thought-out or erroneous stale- large quantities, its importance lies in 
ments. For example, after explain- the critical nature of its applications 
ing that two or more phases at the lack of adequate susbtitutes and 
equilibrium must have a common the concentration of its sources in 
temperature and pressure, they add politically volatile areas of the world, 
that “finally there is a criterion aris- After a condensed summary of the 
mg from the second law of thermo- principal physical, chemical and 
dynamics that the entropy of the mechanical properties of elemental 
system be a maximum". If that were cobalt in chapter one, the nature and 
true at specified temperature and location of sources and of the proces- 
. pressure then two phases of a pure ses of chemical extraction nre .de- 
substoncc could be at equilibrium tailed in chapter two. 
only in the presence of a vanishingly These chapters are followed by a 
small amount of the low-temperature discussion of the alloying behaviour 
fund therefore low-cmropy) phase, of cobalt and its phase diagrams. 
However, later on they do get the Although the complications produced 


Chapter eight on electrodeposition 
separates discussion of cubnlt-baseJ 
materials for special applications (for 
example, in controlled expansion 
alloys) from the main body of the icxt 
on industrial materials, and j? followed > 
hy (wo short chapters on (he applicn-< 
rions of cobalt compounds and the re- | 
levant economics. The latter makes ^ 
s:ilutniy reading reminding (lie reader | 
of how dependent the economies of the 2 
industrialized western world are on the ± 
politics of the developing countries, z 
This book admirably fulfils ilspj 
function hs a compact and readable 
source book on cobalt for metallur- J 
gists and engineers. « 

Harvey Flower 

Harvey Flower is lecturer in the de- 
partment of metallurgy and materials 
science at imperial College, London. 
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However, later on (hey do get the 
“final” criterion right, hut will hy 
then have left their inexperienced 


Although the complications produced 
bv the allotropic transformation arc 
discussed, these do not account for 


readers confused: the phases must the unfortunate disregard for the 
have common chemical potentials. laws governing phase equilibria dis- 
As they also cluim that “systems played by a number or the phase 
which are. liquid at room temperature diagrams ilLusu-Htine this chapter, 
and atmospheric pressure normally Consideration of phase equilibria 
have critical pressures above LOO leads logically to a discussion of indust- 
atni", I looked up the meaning of rial alloys, their heat treatment, fnb- 
“atm" and assured myself that critic- rication and applications in chapters 
al pressures are almost ol wax's be- four to seven nmJ in chapter nine. In all 


reaction 

The Fischer Indole Synthesis 
hy Brian Robinson 
Wiley, £95.(10 
ISBN () 471 10009 9 

The Fischer indole synthesis is a 
most useful reaction iii organic che- 
mistry whereby an nrylhyurazone is 
converted, by reordering of atoms, 
into an indole. Application of this 
reaction allows the preparation of a 
wide variety of different indole de- 
rivatives from the corresponding hyd- 
razones which are themselves the 
more readily synthesized from sim- 
pler molecules. The utility of this 
synthesis lies in the fact that a large 
number of varied organic molecules 
of biological importance, which are 
produced by living things, contain 
within themselves an indole nucleus. 
Their synthesis may well involve ap- 
plication of the reaction discovered 
by Hermann Emil Fischer. 

Born in 1852 near Cologne, Fis- 
cher’s career as a research scientist 
was a brilliant one. At (he turn of 
the last century he stood pre-eminent 
among organic chemists and today he 
is regarded as one of the very 
greatest of all organic chemists. His 
research work was characteristically 
bold and elegant, involving pioneer- 
ing contributions to the chemistry 
and synthesis of purines, proteins 
and sugars. The award to Fischer of 
the Nobel prize for chemistry in 1902 
recognized his pioneering work on 
sugars and purines. 

Fischer’s research on sugars and 
the synthesis of indoles have a com- 
mon beginning in 1874, when he was 
an assistant in organic chemistry at 
the University of Strasbourg. A stu- 
dent in a laboratory class was, like so 
many students of organic chemistry, 
obtaining only intractable “muddy” 
products from a reaction. Fischer re- 
peated the reaction, with modifica- 
tion, and obtained a solid compound 
which turned out to be the salt of an 
arylhvdrazine. Subsequently he re- 
duced diazotized aniline and 
obtained phenylhydrazine. After 
further experiments with arylhydra- 
zines, he found that they would react 
with aldehydes and ketones to give 
hydrazones. In 1883 Fischer and one 
of his students reported the conver- 
sion of an arylhydrazone into an in- 
dole using acid catalysis. Subsequent 
experiments (which still continue) 
have established the wide applicabil- 
ity and versatility of the reaction. 

It is very . fitting in this the centen- 
ary of the first publication on the 
Fischer indole synthesis that it should 
be the subject of a comprehensive 
up-to-date survey. Dr Robinson has 
managed a mammoth task with meti- 
culous attention to detail, His monu- 


sill 


meat to (he synthesis stands at 923 
pHges, over 2,001) chemical formulae 
and nearly 3,000 references to origin- 


and atmospheric pressure normally Conside 
have critical pressures above lOu leads logic 
atm", I looked up the meaning of rial alloys 
“atm” and assured myself that critic- rication ai 


logically to ti 
Hoys, their 


tween about 311 and 50 atm. Perhaps, cases Dr Bctteridgc very clenrly 
however. Murrell and Boucher nre material to properties and appli 


V relates 
i cations 


so conditioned to thinking of press- whether it be high temperature alio 
ures ill terms of SI pascals (Pit) that magnetic materials .cemented carbides 
they trap themselves into error when or high strength steels. The brief refer- 
they mistakenly try to "speak down" once list at the end of each chapter 
by the use of old-fushionetl non-SI should enable the reader to fallow up 
un j{ 5 . - points of detail, although in-some cases 

These infelicities, and many more, the sources cited arc n little dated. 


a) papers. 1 As so much valuable and 1 
detailed information is now so readi- 
ly at hand, it is dear that this is a 
highly comprehensive book which 
will be indkpcnsible to those en- 
gaged in the synthesis of indoles and 
related compounds. It is not in- 
tended. however, for (hose who want 
a brief account or overview of the 
Fischer indole synthesis and related 
reactions. 

After a short biography Robinson 
discusses the discovery of Fischer’S' 
synthesis, Its early development, nnd 
related reactions. Chapter two pro- 


ifte' 


Hermann Emil Fischer 

vides a historical account of the stu- 
dies leading up to the formulation of 
the currently accepted general 
mechanism for the reaction. The rc- 
mainine chapters take up in very 
great detail the application of the 
reaction to a myriad of cases, its 
extension into other syntheses (oxin- 
doles, 2-aminobenzothiazoles, beuzo- 
furans and pyrroles), its limitations, 
exceptions, and alternative indolizn- 
tion reactions. Several extensive and 
very useful tables are included. 

Robinson's account is well written, 
the formulae are clear, the index is 
good, and the text is free of error. 
One irritating feature is the use of 
names in the text for references to 
the original research literature, in- 
stead of numbers. This, together 
with the inevitable use of a single 
structural formula together with ”R” 
groups to cover several compounds, 
at times makes the text difficult to 
read. 

R. B. Herbert 

R. B. Herbert is senior lecturer in orga- 
nic chemistry at the University of Leeds. 

Glass 

technology 

The Chemistry of Glasses 
by A. Paul 

Chapman & Hall, £20.00 
ISBN 0 412 23020 8 

Since Amenhotep IV built his glass- 
works in 1370 bc at Tel-el-Amarna, 
the nature of the glassy state has 
been a major preoccupation of scien- 
tists and engineers. Glass, commonly 
held to be a solid substance, is in 
f&ct a term used to describe a super- 
cooled liquid ot, as Professor Paul 
expresses it, “the fusion product of 
inorganic materials which have been 
cooled to a rigid condition without 
crystallizing” . Although Professor 
Paul has based his book on a series 
of lectures given to final-year under- 
graduate students of glass technology 
nnd materials science, as a chemist 
who is not a glass technologist, I can 
recommend it to anyone who needs 
to know something more than the 
fundamentals. 

Professor Paul has chosen his sub- 
ject carefully, eschewing the eclectic- 
ism xvhich other writers tend to- 
wards. He thus allows himself time 
to develop arguments and theories in 
sufficient detail to provide, a reason- 
able grounding in the field. This is 
not an easy task, as glass technology 
owes as much to the arcane arts as to 
tne sciences, and books on the sub- 
ject still contain much uncorrelated 
data and recipes, even vyhen the 
tools of a more scientific approach 
exist- m other disciplines. 

A5 ,he li,k ‘"Plies, (he book con- 


centrales on the chemical aspects of 
glass, once glass formation, phas< 1 
transformation and the physical 
properties of glasses have been intro- . 
duced. The narrow definition of the 
term “glass" is taken to include only 
inorganic materials. This includes all 
common glasses from window glass, 
through Pyrex to glasses used to en- 
capsulate radioactive wastes, exclud- 
ing, however, the growing range of 
orgnnic glasses. Although a valid 
argument for this exclusion lies in 
the quite different properties of these 
glasses, some coverage might have <- 
widened the usefulness of the book. 

Professor Paul asserts in his pre- 
face that the rapid advance of the 
subject will make imminent revision 
of his book essential, seemingly re- 
garding the present work as an in- 
terim measure. However, if advances 
are being made al the speed sug- 
gested, I would have hoped for a 
more modern flavour. Indeed, ofthe 
references at the end of each chapter 
only a limited number were pub- 
lished in the past ten years, ana 
many of these are by Professor Paul 
and his group. One ionic that coulu 
have been incorporated to bring tfie 
book up to date is a detailed discus- 
sion of the interaction of radiation 
with glasses, the source of some in- 
teresting chemistry. And as muen 
research is being directed 
the encapsulation of radrMCtive 
waste in glass as n method of dispos- 
al, the subject is also very topical. 

A problem encountered in bh 
works of a specialized nature, but 
which touch on other nssoctateiJ 
fields, is how far to digress mm 
peripheral subject areas. For exam- ^ 
pie, a large part of the ehapter o 
coloured glasses is taken up with 
theories of chemical bonding in ,r ?. ' 
sition-metal complexes. _Once a °' 5 ’ 
cussion of chemical bonding has nee 
embarked on, molecular 
theory follows and by the ,in |f ’ 
ses are dealt with an advanced spe 
Iroscopy course has been gi * ■ 
Although this may be necessary t 
some readers, those to whom tni 
quite novel would not be able 
glean sufficient information from 
cursory summary given here. « 
others would already be fanukat 
Cotton and Wilkinson’s Advance 
Inorganic Chemistry (Wiley-lntersc' 
ence, third edition, 1972), a text whuh 
Professor Paul admits as having a c 
siderable influence on his booK. a 

Although this is an excellent »» 
book for the University of 
field’s degree course in ^ 
nology, it occasionally falls short 8 
comprehensive guide for a Wl 9 er . 
entitic readership (the index in P T 
ticular is inadequate). However, 
still a text to put above its rival. 
the field. 

D. B, Hibberl 

D. B. Hlbhert is lecturer in 
chemistry at Roval Holloway an 
Bedford Colleges. University oj 
London. 
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The beard ■*( ihc Gained n( IJnkiim-cring In- 
siilulions lins ckeied Dr Wilfinl tZutlwintl ns 
chairman and Air MnrUi:d Sir Itqjmnkl I Inr- 
land us vice duiniun fur I'lS.VXt. 

Universities 

Glasgow 

RfHderships: Dr A J Kennedy i French); Dr J A 



1 /uuuxi. 

Professor George W Fenian. Professor uf Men- 
ial Health and Head «*f Hie Department of 
Menial Health in ihc Queen’s University, liel- 
ful. has been appointed 10 the Chair of 
Psychiatry In the University o( Dundee. 

Glasgow I 

the following have been appointed titular pro- 
fessor: ... . . 



IHltilt (aniKSlhcsK.. Koval (ulirinaryi: L>r K L Dr U J Cross (chemistry); Dr K «i jin-.-nfle 
Carr (.imiloinv); L>r fl 1 Dmic.in. L>i A 1. Igcnclitsl; Dr A S Mums (gcugiaphy): (Jr G f; 
I'-tic. Dr A li C Smilli ;md Dr D N J White Fallow nnd Hr J Mall [geology),' hr M J 
(all chumklrvi. 



allow nnd Hr J Mall [geology), hr M J 
(nnllKmilicsi: Dr I Hough (ualui.il 
; Dr W J )' llurnes I /oology): Mr J 


Fallow nnd Ur J Mall !geo|o|>' 
lomkinion (nutllivriiiticu: Dr I II 


.. ... . , , ... .. . |ihil'iiiiphvl: Ur W J llinnrs I /oology); Mr J 

VulurlKlinri-silps: Dr L> II Wall.er [l-roiiclij; (y |. C wb I management sUkIks). L>i I - H 
-.-wu 1-Vi.ll Heimnn.nl and Mr l> MncUnpsin (holh wu' 

Iscntlish llicralure ); Lir D J Wuuimg lelceiro- mi j ix.HimntL research I. Dr J J I'nrLins (-. 1111111:1 
Iik-s and elecirk-iil engl life ring]. Dr 1 Mode- hudt.iiiilrvl. 


Dr 1 B Cowon (Scomsli liisioiy); Dr l) I 
Graham ( neuropathology); Dr S M Keane 
[accountancy); Dr C J Lamer | sociology): Mr 
M C MacLenmui (polilicul economy); Dr T A 
Norton (botany); Dr R S Phillips (/oology); Dr 
R P Sinhn (poluicnl economy); Dr P G Toner 
(pathology - Royal (n(irniury); Dr J D 
ZIzJouIbs (systematic theology) 

Open University 

Dr Peier Solway, director or the Open Uni- 
versity's West Midlands Regional Office in 
Birmingham, has been appointed hy the QU In 
a personal chair in archaeology und history of 
Roman Britain. 








Urn ad 

Dr r V I ee. C1X.9SH rriim the SI IU (syiilhesi'. 
uf f'iiconillornn. Piufess.it 1% S W Sing. 
from Hie Ministry of Defend, ulutisijl elmhi 
end £5 l.H7'i from' llu- M»D (fil>r><us cliiiremiM. 
Dr J K l.'nichlcy, LDJKS ln>ni ihe SF.UC 
(floiaimii .if Inns iieiirinp sulplinles):_Dr J If I’ 
lynirtis. £35. till from tile wolfson Fosiililation 
(liii-ml e>tr>ic(iiui'r. I'tofcswir I) II Jennings. 
£ln.U0U In un Implidi Cla)> 1. over ing I'ncliin 
.mil G> illoLMihlinii/dcfliicctil'iiinni: Mr K K1 
Leu. JLIPJ.-Ifio from MnD (nner -elect tonic im- 
ago piucvssiiigl. Dr J M Gill. C 1 2ia.lJim from 
lU-stnreh Im the Ullnd l aids lor jilnid'rjri- 
sigliicili. Dr D T Ci. isvne nnd Dr T S Lyre 
LtV5,«l7 (10111 till Aipiiininc LrK lluUliiiKs flit 
(ulee unless nickel uiaiuigsr. Mi L* li r.ilbol . 
120.1 no Horn Aluminium Cn. o| Amur ioi (hyd- 


rogen v.ilubililyi; Professor J K WhiicniHii. 
£53,602 from the MoD (high icinpcruiurc »u- 
pernllovs); Prnfesyjr Liam liudson. £2.51X1 from 


Professor R F. Asher, who holds n personal 
(hair of linguistics at the University of Edin- 
burgh. has been made u fellow of the Kerala 
Sahilya Akndcml (the Academy of Letters of 
ihc Stale of Kerala in South India). 

Dr Eric Cahm, head of the school of languages 
and area studies at Portsmouth Polytechnic, nas 
been made a Chevalier duns I’ordre des Palmes 
Aeadcmlqucs hy Ihc French Ministry or Educa- 
tion. This Is an award usunfly awarded only to 
French citizens who hnvc mndc a conspicuous 
contribution to French culture und education. 



.-' ), 
•'w-i'*-:'- 



An untitled pastel 
drawlny by Helen 
Wilde from Ihc 
Royal College or 
.Art PrlnUnukiiig 
Degree Show, 
which opens Billie 
-RCA, Kensington 
Gore, on Friday 
April 29. 


the Nuffield Foundation (induslii.il designers). 
Podcssor M Kogan. £15.000 hum CNAA ( edu- 
cation;. I nt.ieussc* employment outcome): Mr S 
fang. £(il5.riOi hum Exeter Meullh Authuiily 
(research and develupmcnt prugraniniel 


Erilnhnrgh 

Dr T W Matfiirljne. I3r DAM Guides. Mr W 
Jenkin\ and Ur I. I* Sam.iniiinyiike . C2H.-UC 
fi* . 1 .1 Imperial G 1 u 11 if.il lndunric-> pic (pcritlnn 
lal disuse 1 ; Dr M V Elili-r. ft././n flum Je»l 
<UK) Lid (cryi* -.pcciim-n li.ilder ,ystcin). Dr J 
G Dcc-ley. Ur J R G.ggins. I'rofc-vir (' A 
I'ewson nnd Dr II li Nimruu. L23<M from the 
MRC (prxtuiiis/glyo.pr. .wins); Dr M fl Glad- 


vc-lopmcnt Studies). £2ti.i«Ki fctii Ihc Dctmrl- 
nicin ..I Trunspoii uml tlll/KKl from the Kc-c-t 
Jclfrvvs II. *Lid r'ltnil (Woudhead Study ), I'pifcs- 
•.or 1l W E Davies ami Mr A II Rowley li*f 
Jl'.'l US'). £IIS.n.35 Irotii the Dcpnrtmciil »*l the 
llnviinnincnt (dcvcl* ' 1*111011 nl.ins and o ultra >1 ) ; 
I'u’fe'si'i 1 W t B .ilc<MM3 (ul JC’l.IJS). £!0 .ihK 1 
from the lluydl I n-.tiiiitc of British Aichilc-cis 
1'k'sipti owtsi; Dr W .ScMbruoke. IIS.ikxi fmiti 
the Save* and Fni'pcr Grnup Ltd (rese.irvli 
M:liiilaid.iji in laud rtunieoncnll: Dr M J 
1i.ii lie,. Llii.tHMt htini Hie I'iEC ltosean.li Labor- 
ale. lies uml STC I'.evc.itcli l.iiluir.il»ries tlwo 
diincnMiiii.il process ni'HfclIing). Dr D C Bus- 
sell, L13.HX) hen the SEUC (crysiulliug pulym- 
ersj. Ur K LVidllup. £.36.557 fr-.m the 5LRC 
lii.i.lccular ph'.i.ii'inis.iiiun); Dr it J Slcwurl. 

,.nd £li..2ili from Hie SEItC llou Q 
JeiCcl'iTv and ncuin.il sc.vUoiiili. Dr li I* 
M'Uildcn. £22.110 from the SEIli (visual pr«'- 
eesMii)!): Prnfev,ur A Wild, tin 7llii fr«im It 'l 

I >le [rev.-jidi (ilkw .liip 111 ii lil'pl uni sli.die >); 
■n.fcssi.r M L Twym.ni. l5X,ufm hum Minnge- 
mem and Pci »oiim-l Office linftuiiijtii.ii're- 
v iu rvo cent re). 





Polytechnic, Bracken Ihiuse. Giarlcs St. Man- 
chester Ml 7FA. 


Dr Will In m Taylor, m present dhetlur of the 
University of London Institute of Education, 
will deliver this year’s Sir John Admits Lecture 
at Jeffery Hall on Tuesday. May 10 ul 5. .HI pm. 
Dr Taylor . who in September DM lieo'ine-. 
principal of the University oi Luiul»n, will be 
Speaking on Teacher Education: Achievements. 
Shortcomings, ami Prospects. 


men! und Educniionnl Mclhbds Uml on 1)61 -228 
6171. 


dell. {35.115 fmiii the MRC - fphisi'.i"gy); l>r J >®. 
I<"hin5. i2H..)5l> from the SF.KC (biosynthesis , 
of a Ikiili >ids); Di J C Drown. £27.707 friun ihc 
SF.KC isolar mierownve and s-nty bursts): Dr 
N L' Spiirwiiy. £36.X5il frmn the SFRC (vurte- 
brute skeletal muscle fibres); Dr A (' Jo-snp. . 
12S.7H1 hoi 11 the SIZKC I F. tally. Professor A Lm 
W J Thomsen and I3r M B Gregory. i**2. IWl Dr 

hum the SSRC (earnings); Professor F. W Ki 
Lning. £l't.42S from ll.e U ruled Kingdom Alo- pg 
, mic Encrgv Auilnmiy lion cyclotron resonance (l-< 
heating): Dr l K C.iiff tills, "130.757 fr»»ni the 
Wclleoiue Trusi (progressive seicnnarv 11 vine- sr 


UMISI 

I'rtdcssiu J W S dearie. Dr P J Grigg and Mr J 
S Kiiox. ilM.dSu from lire SERC lynru leclmol- 
ojtyj: Pri'fesvnr S F Hush and Dr W 0 llarland. 
tSi.n.3R from Hie SliRC fpolymersl: Dr B G 
Dale. £2(1.772 from llic SERC' finaiuifacturiiic 
COM'): Dr M Barber, f 17.7511 from Ihc Stilt 
(computer simulations In cliemiMi y); Dr D C 
Clary. £22.J5D Horn the SIIKC (moleeular eolli- 
sknns); Professor I* A I’uyue . £-13. Jim tioin the 
SERC linstriiiuentati'in/nnjlyliejl uieme): Mr 
II J Edwards. Mi I' M i-ivinusinnc, Mr M J 
Trinuee. £f.4.ti5H from llie Sl-Mt’ (u>nipim.- 
dunj: Profcssur J Welsh, L5 i.,mu from die 
-SERC (PASCAL program m mg'); Ur J F Grain- 
ger, £-12,9-11 fri.ni tile Royal Society (Paul In- 
'slrumem Fund) leonsimuii.ii of liiierfer'i 
motet). 


Welleoi.ie trusi (progressive setennarv iimhio- 
nulhyl: Professor I 12 Selma r. £16.625 hum the 
Welkonie J'rusi (bovine kcmlticnjuniliviiis). 


“Thatcherism nnd Beyond”, a one -day conference ., 

with papers by M. lice 11 stuck. D. Ruv. 1 h 1 .rn hiuI J. KCutllllR 

I lurrisuii. is to he held at Th.nnes l’olyleehnie on lioi.uiy depart. nenl. £2R.U43 from die Agri- 
Friday May A. Furll.er deiaiR and implkaiiun cultural Research I'ouneil l ripiuduclive pny- 
fnrins hum the mpiicn at die Economics siulogy): Mr C Gray. £27.nlS (i"in the Science 
Division tSdniol of Snci.il Sueiwesl. Ihames :mj Lngincciiiip. Rescaieh C’-’iin'-il leoiisfiiu- 
pniyieehnic. Wellington iilieel. Luiidor. SI:1H lion iiioiMgi.-i.u.-nl): L*i J S Seek v. £6K, IKK In mi 
6PF. the SERC (optics experiments - space shuttle): 

Dr G Norman nnd Dr It Flanagan. £24 .W0 
• ■ • bom the SERC leumpciiiive icnderingl; Dr R 

Macrae, £40,984 hum (he ARC (food science]; 
The twenty-fourth mutual summer school in m r J R G Townshcnd. £42,251 und £16.12! 


A one day mcdlng has been arranged by the 
Stall Development Unit. Manchester 
Polytechnic, on May 24 in the All Saints Build- 
ing. Oxford Road. Mnnchcslcr. entitled "Open 
and Distance Learning in Business Education 
Council Programmes". Details from Mrs A Bro- 
mfley. Stair Development Unit. Manchester 


| Dr J R G Townshcnd. 


und £16.]2! 


The twenty-fourth mutual summer school in |Dr J R G Townshcnd. £42,251 und £16.12! 
A one-dav conference on the impact of the new health physics will be held at Impciial College, |from the Natural Environment Research Coon- 
trainino initiative on advanced further education London, from June 27 to July 8. This year’s theme C U (soil survey by remote Mining & satellite 
and hither education, entitled New Dire. iloru?, will be ■Radiation Protection'. Detail! from the data); Professor O F Pegg. £I6.8« from Cad- 
is to be held at Manchester Polytechnic on May -Course Director. Dr H D Evans ai 01-587 5111 bury Schweppes Ltd (cocon cultivation); Prof«- 
10 Details from the Polytechnic Staff Develop- xl037. jor P G Hull (of Joint Centre for Land De- 


Open University programmes April 30 to May 6 


University College, Cardiff 
Dr D A Stufr.ird. £68.(H) ftmn the United 
Kin pi!.' nt Atomic Enerty Attlhurily (microhud- 
ogyi; Dr N Syred. £6h.5Kt) ironi the SERC 
(L-ycluiiv dust scn.ir.iiurs): I'rofesMir R J Brink - 
wurllt und Dr It R Thom ns. £45.37u bum the 
SERC (thermal Mores). Dr D J Somcrford. 
£27.935 (tom the SERC (fibre sizing); Prutcsnn 
U J Rrinknt.illt. £26.207 from Ihc Naiurnl bn- 
virunineitt Rc-,c:.rdt Council (diffuse radiation 
held); Dr L* Francis. £25,771 from die Agrl 
i-iiliurnl Research Council (DNA replication ); 
Dr U A Stnfford. £20.572 from UKAEA 
imiHerulik 'ligcslion): V>t LI F SUnit/. £10,380 
Lr.tnt the SERC tgravilaiionul riull iiiml; Mr J 
UrUlfle. £11.603 limu tile SSRC (NHS evalun- 
li'.tiV. Dr C i Buies. £4.100 (umi UKAEA 
(dcvulopmeni uf solid put tide sizing anc.nu- 
meter); Dr A Ciycr, CL5.H54 fmni the British 
Heart Foundation (spontaneous aihcrmck-r- 
usbj , Dr D Frnnus. £15.200 from Unilever UK 
(plant selcnccl; Professor J E Thompson. 
£12.000 from Fulmer Research Laburatoiies 
Ltd (training programme on electrical hitch); 
Mrs Teresa Rees, £3,450 from JFAPLAN (girls' 
I ran si lion from school to work); Dr A 0 iTauf. 
£ 1 , 0 QU from the British Academy (edillon of 
Ebrimcnis' L’ifrtf Chrisif). 


Saturday April 30 


MB Numerical Compulation. 17 il- Simples Mcthwl 
IMMI; prog 3> 

MO Political Economy and Taiaikm. niecvincallon 
... fpJU. Ptog 5) 

MB quanlum Theory and Alomlc Structure Sshrfi 
, 1M dinger Wave Equation [5M35I : prog 4) 

ln^ Uic. The Black English Case 

MS An IcimducOon i,i L'ukulus ItcrmUin aral Con- 
lw ™ r B«« (MS2M; ptog h) 

Aria Foundation lourse. Coiarasu In Muilcnl 

MS FoofprodltttJon Sysf/mi? Deer Farming IT273; 

P 10 * 3) 

MO An A|e(ag Populaiktn. Sharing a House (P2S2; 

^ .Religious Quest. The Roaring Silence 
.... &£>*»: prog 13 ) 

wo nillMophlcal Problems. Wiugensreiit and the 
10-u S?? 1 “ r Mes,un 8 I A3 13; prog 5) 

renonalhy and Learning, (i All Uepcrdi on 
Urn W" 1 01 Vle « (E»l: prog 6) 

■BO SpedaJ Needs In Education. Happy Human 
- r *B l ° nw "Dwy Leave? (EMI; proa b) 
tW Purpose and Planning In ihc Curriculum. 
Itjm Toartter Mum?” (E21H; pn» 2) 

'" I YJJJ0 Change and Cuidlkt. Urban/Rural Rela- 
lUO* u MlUl ” ( °302. prog 3) 

the School. A Song of 5U- 
tlna pmg 7) 

J^jouolon to Pure Mathcmaliia. Cunilnidty 

U am fifiSLM _ 


Sunday May 1 


^ and Compulcn. Computing: Soiling 

1M! in Anton. What Were They Learn- 

UJO e 17 t” 34 ] 

■“ P'ycHotogy. Naughty Thing* (DJ05; prog 

1t<r ft*™ Art and Moderates: Manet to Poitock. 
Klrdmer: Jill Lloyd (A315; prog II) 

BBC1 

■ an' Si 1 * 1 " n, ° Fcak Experience (UIOI; prog 4) 

Earth'r physical Rewureea. Uranium 

, ' 1 *‘ Community Work and Society. A 

IM 5^« d, l PlMemenl (DE206; ptog 3) 

Davetopincm: Language and Think- 
ing (tost Birth to Adolearencc. A Year ol 
ana Ss 0 ? J? ' n, '« QiUdien (E362; prog 3) 

48 Mtnontlea and Community Relations. 

, The Prambed Land: A Postscript, pari I (E354: 
.„ l la) K 

^ to Society. Unci. BeForc nnd After 

(MDST242; prog 3) 

rrv?i« 1 ""wnhatjon and Sodcty. The Cortical 
?». '“Wj ptog 6) 1 

Coural - Music as a Language 

yap iJ'ilijnog 10) 

oimS Flnini, '‘ 00 Coune. Foundation Malhs 5 
1480-1580. VUIa Madame fA352: 

mntif Development. Meaning to Model 

..... 

■: i . . V . . 


BPlTc 

8.25 Ei-olugy. Ithdogkol CTinu.tl (592.1; proa 8) 
T.tB* The Enlighlenmenl. Oibbon and I bo Rums of 
Rome (A204: prug 5) 

7 A0 Failure uf Strcsscl Materials Living With 
Cracks (TJ53; prog 31 

84)3* Conflki in the Family I Just Didn’t Renllie 
What 1 Had To llo for Them (1*253). pr*w 7| 
B.3D* Science Fouiulation C.iuiie. Measuring l-lec- 
Irunt nnd Alims iSUJI; prug 111) 

8.38* Soda) Sciences Foundation Cumae. Brian s Bri- 
tain (Dim. prog HI) . 

B20 Maths Fuundatlan Coutic. Mapping; area roi 
revision iMIOt: pmg IOj . . 

B4G Twentieth Ccmu.y Poetry. "Manns bv T. S. 
Elfoi (AJ06; prog b) 

10.10 Materials Processing. Aluminium In LyncrtKiulh 

10,36 Q^aJiltr^Owmlslry. The Sweet Smell of Success 

11.00 koiodierrLuy: Ught. chemical change and We. 
Eiclred States: Spectra and Lifetimes (S34I; 

113) Principals of Chemical Processes. Internal Drier- 

« r (SLIM); prog fi) ... . _ , 

Iology: form -nod runcilon. What is Develop- 

1Z15 DwcoTc^^pSysis. ^Juggling with Physics 

1240 ^niird ^orPd Studies. The Plough and the Hue: 
I. A Village in Punjab (U2M; png Ul 
13.03 Engineering Materials- an [niroduciton. Mecha- 

,» ELTZJa l "4SL i a 4 U^. 

Transfer (MST201: prog 12) 

“S The I'hh Ceniury Novel and tis Leney. Balrac 
and the Visual Art* (A3 1 2: prog 5) 

8.30* Inorganic Chemistry concepts and cur studies 
Cyanide. Crystals und UJ-ordlnallon (S,47, 

7.13 EiaStemallcs aaoss the Curriculum. Is the 
Problem Their*? (PME233; prog JJ 
7A0* Gia^hr. Networks and Design. Critical P«n 

BOB beneilcs. 1 !^ rfl System (S2«; pwg 5) 

8J0 Nature or Chemistry. The Home Espen- 
meat (S304; prog 12) 

RADIO 3 (VHP) . . . * r „. 


8.30 An InuodiKtlon it Suckilogv Ufe History In- 
icrvtcui - I (D207; prog 111. 

858* Maths Foundation Course Mapping Are* for 
Revision (Mini ; nrog IU) 

7.20* Fowl Production Sysiemt. Deer Fuming IT273: 


11111**11 i*i*'j *»i 

7.20* Food Production Sysiemi. Deer Fuming tT/73: 

7.43 Spurns Behaviour. More than Meet* ihe Eye 

23-30 Suriire P aiS ^edlineniiry Processes: Comepis 
und Caw Studies. MlcrufossiU and their Ures 
IS335; prog 9) _ , . 

23 jg Tclteammunjcalion Systems. Dais Transmission 
Nci walks (T32I: ptog M. 

W An'/ySns Population. A Risky Khid ul Life- 

843 Rnk. Walrina fcS the Big One fU20l; png 4). 

23.20 Alii Foundation Course. Repetition in Music 

2340* ^°idEnvinDniiiem Everyday Sound Worlds 
(TAD292: prog 4)1 

S!S1 0 Pcn«ii?ity nnd Learning. Children’s Qucsnon- 
fng Siraingle* (E30I; prog ID- 

Tuesday May 3 

BBC8 

8.05 Modem An and MKhratam: 

Pn-asso - Francis Fiisdna (A3 (J: prog to). 

6.30* Photochemistry’ Ughi. chemical chanic and 
life. Exd led Stales: Spectra and LfleUmci 


048 BioUgr. form and fimclkra. What t* Detelop- 
mentv |S2ft2: pwg ID- , . . 

720 Science Foundation Course. Srrcl. 5tari and 
Spectra IS10I: prog II). 

745 Wiirkl Politics. Potsdam 4: The AMermalh 


17.10 Ihntempomry )«ues in Education. Teaching 
and Control IE200; prog 7). 

23.30 Sdence and Bebef: limn Darwin to Einstein. 


740* Graphs. Networks and Design. Crlnrai ram 

808 benetles. P TS rtl System (S2«; pwg 5) 

840 Nature of Chetolsny. The Home Espen- 
mem|fS»4; prog 12) 

Personality and Learning. Piaget and Afrer 

748 An^aihP Eoviromnent Everyday Sound Worids 
(TAD242: pwg a) 

B £k° Modor^Art and Modemhni: Man et to W tock 
Modcmitni and cbi: AN Msike*. Mafculm Gee 

748* ManMemMl end the Deputy Heads: 

The Case for Specialism (EJ2J; pnig 2) 

Monday May 2 

BSBSSSRSSStaS 

(D204; prog 6) 


17.10 FJements nl Music Harmony IA24J; prot JI. 
23.30* Failure of Stressed Materials Living With 

23.33* Ejiginceriifg Mmerfalr: an Introduction. Mecha- 


nical Properties (1752; prog 41. 

2340° Social^ivehology Piaget In Practice (D3W: 


2340* Klats Communtcallon and Society. The C'onlcsl 
(DEJ53; prog b). 

RADIO 4 (WMF) _ , „ 1V , . 

2340 The Enllghtcnmeut. The luture at Ulhlun* 
Aiiack on (.hr hi unity (A2CH. prog 1 1). 

2340 Man's Religious Quest. Iluddhiun in Thailand 
(AD2H8; prog 1). 

Thursday May 5 

BBC2 

B.QS Art and EnsHronmertl Me and Not Mu 

6.30 ktodelUna lry13ni/email(S. Crashing With Safe- 
ly |TM2fil; prog 4). 

845* Third World Snullei. The Plough and the Hoe: 
1 . a Village In Punjab (U2IH-. prog 71. 

740 Social Sciences Foundation Course. A woman's 
Place*? (D102: ptog I J). „ , 

745* Political Economy and Tuarton. ElectriHcaibn 
ID323: prog 5>. 

17.10 SdtoollDg and Society. Cloister to Cloister? Pari 
2 (E2Q2: proa 5). 

2340* Ecology. Bknogk-al Coni red (5323. proa 8) 

2345* SixiafPiychotogy Naughty Things fD305: prog 

RADIO VHP) 

645 Social W»rk. Community Work arul Society. 
Working Clan Self-Help in the IVth Century 
(DE2M-. ping 5). 


2340 Science Foundation Course Ruihertord Hud Ihe 
Atom (SIOI: prog 31. 

2340* Modern An and M.nlemlwn: Manet to Pnlhvk 
Modernism und lire An Market: Matodm Gee 
f A3l3-._prog 13). 

'RADIO 4 (VHFj 

2340* An Ageing hipulrtuxi. A Risky Kind of Life- 
style (K52; ptog I). 

Conicraporan' tsiucs In Education O louring to 
be Unequal (l:2l(l; prog 8). 


Friday May 6 

BBC2 

840* Maihcrnaiical Models and Methods 


Transfer (MSTJM: prug 12). 

Otganlc Chemistry. The Sweet Smell of Success 
isSo: prog 6) 

Materials Prnceising Aluminium in Lvncnu’uth 


840* Otganlc Chemistry. 
isSo: prog 6) 


740* buBtHiun^ienry and Alomlc Slruciltre. Schrfl- 
dinger Wave Equation ISM351; prog 4). 

74fi* Numerical Computatkui. The Simple* Method 
’ (MUI; prog 3). 

17.10* Lon H let and SutrlUiy in the Urvclopment of 


Lonltict and SublUiy in ihe nevdonrnert of 
Modem Europe. 17W-IVM Wink: The New 
Discipline (AJKFJ. ptog 3). 


Discipline (AJfN; ptog 3). 

1745* Weekend Oultook - 12 
RADIO S (VHP) _ „ 

8.IB* The Enlighlenmenl. The Furore at Gibbous 
Arrack on Chriillanhy (A204-. prog 111. 

8.85* The Development ul Jnsrrumenti Util Their 
Music. From nan-one to Classical* ihe Periods 
In Pcrspeclive (AJtM; prog til. 

2840* Social work. Community Work and Society 
Working Class Self-Help in Ihc l<hh. Century 
(DElOb; prog 5). 

* Mpeoind pregrammea 


Elntlcln'e Dellrf lAMI; prog 41. 

23 JB* An lauodufll™ to Calcufu*. lictatlon and Con- 
vtiantce (MS2K3; prug 6). 

Vgg? Min'i ^cliftou Queii. iluddhisi Tetiimnnles 
(AD2W: pmg »)■ 

’nte^Developmenl of lnitrumenis and their 
Muile From Baroque to Clawlcal: die ILitods 
In Penpectlve (A3W: prog fl. 

2340 Ope d Forum - It. A Magazine Programme tor 
OU Studroii fprag !»■ 

Wednesday May 4 

■B Personality and Learning. It di depends on 
your Point of View I EMI : prog b). 

8.30* Spceiil Needs In J!dwaiton. j w Human 


Courses 



Dieting Pfiyia J“8a' ln 8 wlh P 11 )"" 

AnsFomt^don Couis«. Mendotaoho’s Dream 
' Rtwunes. Uranium 

SS^-V The Visit fPVTO; prog 1). 
«d Teenagers. Inside but (PJl4: prug 

.))-.. . ' - -- 


LOUGHBOROUGH UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


w HOW TO RUN 
A POST-EXPERIENCE COURSE 
&-10 June 1983 

A practical course drawing on Iho axpHrianca ol the Centra tor Extension Sludiea and 
Leicester Polytechnic and supported by outeMs epoakers. 

For those in academic insthutlons or industry running or contomplBlinfl short courses. 
Further details from Centre for Extension Studios (RLC), Unlverstty o! Technology. 
Loughborough, Leicestershire LE1 1 3TU. Tel: DBM 2931 71, Ext 213. 


■I I *, I 
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wffi be expected to* 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

“NEW BLOOD” LECTURESHIPS 

Applications are Invllad lor the following alx lectureships funded under 
the U.G.C. "New Blood" scheme. Applicants should norm ally be under 
35 yeareof age. The posts are avaitable from let October, 1B83. 

Architecture- Energy in buildings 
(Post Ref. 1) 

The appointee win join a small, multUMadpllnary team whose currant 
research Interest is Inttisafllolenl use ol energy In buildings. A 
background ]rt engineering, mathematics or physios would be desirable, 
with substantia] computing experience, Ideally In the field of simulation 
studies. A knowledge of BulIdJng/Archltactu re would be en advantage, 
bulls not an essential requirement. 

Civil Engineering- Hydraulic 
Engineering (Post Ref. 2) 

Preference will be given to Civfl Engineering graduates with spetfal 
Interest Inhydrology, parttaitariylngroundwater resources 
development, andtor I n turbulence and momentum transfer In open 
channel Bow. 

Dermatology- Skin Biochemistry 
(Post Ref. 3) ; : 

The Itahiof work wUlbemdeculBrblochirnkud tmdienlems underlying 
..the action of hoqnonea In the skin arid the variation^ expression of the 
Instant 6tortei of ekln cells. The poathatftetofbraaglantto 



y irplo^y (Post R©f L B) 

ijlw ystshciy is 1 tore PhD, < 
t^nkjueedriucfetaaoto 

ind . r _ ^ 

Btsly BJnoh^ieirieuse otrmihoclpriaJ ertSfeeSd, 

Mfecied plecelt of nucMo Add ink) bootyttef 
v Salary wllj be bn the 
(under review), been 
ftjiflHffi>drticxriera^__ 

letrsrtF.Pj.TheUn 


; sfxxiW bere^tvfedfwl later Ifan 34#tM«y < 18W- 

,,! •_ i 1 '. f 'i ’N.ij'y i'i'. ’ ■7V-.'* w 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE 

information technology lectureships 

Applications are invited for three Lectureships funded by the 
U.G.C. to support research and teaching in the field of 
Information Technology. 

Two appointments will be made In the Computing 
Laboratory (Refs. 7 and B) and one in the Department of 
Electrical and Electronic Engineering (Ref. 9). Work In die 
two departments Is closely Interrelated, particularly In the 
research areas Indicated. The posts are available from 1st 
October 1983. 

Candidates will be expected to be suitably qualified and to 
have had postgraduate experience, In Industry or In a 
university, which la relevant to research in one or more of 
the following areas of interest; 

Post A (Ref. 7) 

Advanced Computer Architectures - 

parallel architectures and the exploitation of VLSI circuits. 

Post B (Ref. 8) 

Development of techniques and tools for formal specification 
and verification of hardware and Boftware systems; and/or 
Development of computer-based tools to aid the use of 
stochastic and allied modelling techniques. 

Post C (Ref. 9) 

VLSI Design Verification — 

formal proofs of correctness end design far testability. 

Salary will be on. the Lecturers' scale; £8,375 -£13, 505 per 
annum (under review), according to age, qualifications and 
experience. 

Further particulars, quoting the poBt reference, may be 
obtained from the Deputy Registrar (F.P.), The 
University, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 7RU. Applications 
(3 copies), giving the names and addresses of three referees, 
should be received not later than 31at May 1983. 


BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 

“New Blood” and Information 
Technology Lectureships 

Applications are invitafj for the following Lectureships available 
from 1 0ctiber 1983 under the UGC’e New Blood Schema. The 
roles of these appointments will be to contribute'eubstantially 
to research and to do some teaching in the areas indicated. 

New Blood Lecturer In Mathematics 

In the Department of Mathematics and 


UnlyarenteB' Superannuation Scheme. . 

AppHoatlon form and further details from thePereonnel 
Secretary, Brunei University, Uxbridgg, Middlesex, UB8 
3PH, or telephone Uxbridge 3718B extension 48, Closing 
date: 27 May 1963. ... ■ ■- 



UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 

Applications are invited for a SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
tenable In the DEPARTMENT OF OPERATIONAL RE8EARCH and 
runded by the SOUTH OF SCOTLAND ELECTRICITY BOARD. 
Appointment will be for a period of three years. 

Candidates should be graduates In Operational Reasarch or 


Operational Research In Industry. They should also be capable 
of end committed to the resolution of problems in the 
management of a large scale enterprise. 

This le an opportunity to contribute to the application of 
Operational Research in a large autonomous power 
undertaking which employs 13,000 staff Bngagod In 
generation, transmission and distribution of electricity to 1.5m 
consumers over an area of 8,400 square miles in South 
Scotland with a turnover of £700m. 

The successful applicant will be expected to; - 

I) work In conjunction with the Operational Research 
group In thB Board and with Senior Management; 

II) supervise the work of postgraduate students assigned 
to projects in SSEB and undertake some teaching 
duties at the University; 

Hi) assist in developing Operational Research within SSEB. 

The main effort of the Senior Research Fellow will be 
directed towards the development of financial and corporate 
planning systems. Ho will be expected to make a major 
contribution to the ongoing Implementation of en advanced 
computer-based financial planning model. 

The Board has considerable computing facilities Including a 
dual ICL 2872 mainframe. An ICL PERQ graphics workstation 
has recently bBen acquired to host the financial planning model 
and the Senior Research Fellow will be expected to make 
extensive use of this facility. 

Salary within range £1 1,105 - £16,240 per annum (Research 
Range ll/lil), with Initial placing according to age, 
qualifications and experience. USS superannuation benefit. 

Applications (two copies) Including full curriculum 
vitae and names and addresses of three referees, and 
quoting reference RIO/83 should be lodged by 23 Msy 
1883 with Academlo Staff Offloa, University of 
Strathclyde, McCenoo Building, 16 Richmond Street. 
Glasgow G1 1XQ from where further particulars may ba 
obtained. 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
lUnlverflitv of London) 

"NEW BLOOD" LECTURESHIPS 

Applications ora Invited for ttis following appointments which haw boon 
established under the national schema for encouraging the appointment 
of young mambara of staff. Normally, applicants ahould ba not more 
than 36 years old. 

Human Physiology Biomedical Engineering (Ref. NB 1) 
Tha post will be In the Physiology Department under Professor j Q 
WkJdicomba. The successful applicants will ba required, In close 
collaboration wHh clinical departments, to investigate and dawlop the 
application of new methods for Invasive and non-invaitva measurement 
and manipulation of of phystotoglcat parameters, with emphasis on 
Innovations In mot hods of detection. Interfacing with data recordings 
and storage systems and delivery of phyalotogically-acUve substances 
lo.g. hormones and druga). 

Biochemical Neuropharmacology (Ref, NB 21 
This post will ba in the Pharma oology Department under Professor J S 
Kelly. The successful applicant wlfl continue our development of new 
methods for the study of changes in drug receptor density which 
accompany the chronic administration of drugs used In tha treatment of 
psychiatric Illness, By uafrig dissociated primary tissue cultures from 
relevant areas of the brain « is hoped to develop methods which wR 
allow the recognition and the dlracl counting of the relevant receptor 
alias and the Isolation of the factore responsible for receptor ■ regulation. 
Although et the moment tha group h very muon Involved in the 


ho logical aklta are not available. 




fcSSjSouthanipton 
fcjft THI\ 
IIP UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICS 

Applications are Invited for a one-year post of Temporary 
Lecturer In the Department ol Politics. Candidates should have 
expertise In the field of Political Philosophy; ability to help wHh 
teaching In other areas of political study will be an advantage. 
Salary scale £6,375 x £430 (1 6) to £13,505 per annum (under 
review). 

The Initial salary will depend on qualifications and experience. 
Further particulars may be obtained from D. A. 3. Copland, The 
University, Southampton SOQ 5NH to whom applications (7 
copies from UK candidates) should be gent not later than 30th 
May, 1963 quoting reference number 180/A/THEB. 



(Ro -advertisement) 

Applications bib Invited for tire post of 
LECTURER In Computer Studlsa. Tha 

S imon appointed will contribute to a 
riving undergraduate teaching prog- 
ranvna and wSI strengthen research 
activity In the general Held of Software 
Engineering. Candktatea should hava 
on Honours degree In MalhemaUoa. 
8 donee or Engineering and efttor a 
hltfief degree in Computer Sdencs or 
appropriate industrial experieiioo. 

The ktetil condkUta will hava uten- 
etv« relevant Mportenoe end on 
MtabUahed back record In research. 
Being reaHsto, we raaognlM that euoh 
a combination b rare, and wa are 
prepend to settle tor taaa. In particular, 
apfUcalton from young reaaarehare 
of demonstrate promtea wfli bo wel- 
comed. 

TIh poet It tenabio from t September,' 


1983. Salary eaale £8,376 x C420(ttn 
- £13,005 por annum: Initial eatery vrtl 
depend an qusWoaVons and experi- 
ence. 

Furthar paitleulare may ba obtained 
from Mra E. C. P. Bearn, Starting 
Department The University, South- 
ampton 80S BNH, to whom sppftafr- 
tlone (7 (toplaa from UK applicant*) 
should be lent not later than B May, 
1963, quoting referenca 1523/A. 
Previous applicants need not r*> 
apply. 


university 
college of 
Swansea 



UNlVERSITYdF STRATHCLYDE 

CHAIR lH BIOLOGY 

TheUnfverelty invites applications tar the new' poet of Professor 
fn Biology, wffh special Interests In Cell or Mpteoular BWogy. tn 
thb p apartment of BfpSctance find Btoleohnotogy;--; 

PUrther patfeutam (Ref 2ft®3) msy ^obtained from fhe 
Registrar, ' University ol Stfelhdyde, McCanCe Building,. 10 
Richmond Street, Glasgow G1 1X0 to, whom applications 
should be sent bySWMajr 1983. ' . 1 • - 



UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 

"NEW BLOOD" 
APPOINTMENTS 

Applications are Invited for the 
following lectureships, whose 
primary role In (he early years wll 
be lo conduct research; 

1. PSYCHOLOGY - Cognitive 
Neuropsychology. Applicants 
should have substantial re- 
search experience In ex- 
pert mantel pay etiology and 
dlnlcal neuropsychology. Ex- 
perience In computing would be 
an advantage. 

2. CHEMISTRY - Inorganic Che- 
mistry. Applicants should have 
strong research interests In any 
area of Inorganic chemistry 
although preference may be 
given to those with Internets In 
analytical chemistry and/or 
btolnorgonb chemistry. 

3 INSTITUTE OP AQUACUL- 
TURE - Fish Genetics. Appli- 
cants should have substantial 
research experience In Fleh 
Genetics and be trained and 
experienced In modem techni- 
ques of genetlo manipulation. 
Balmy will be on the Lecturer scale 
£6,376 to £13,606, depending on 
ago and experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Uni- 
versity at BHrilng. Stirling FK9 4LA; 
Tel; 3171, Ext. 2314, to whom 
applications together with the 
names of two referees should be 
sent before 31et May, 1M3. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 
Department of Phys(oa - 

; ‘New Blood 1 

Appointment In 

POLYMER PHYSICS 

Apploaltona fora Lectureship In the 
Department of Physical are Invited 
from oancMaJoa wife relevant 
experience fn Phyetee, Physical 
Chemistry or Materials Betanoe. The 
Lectureship Involves row arch to 
Polymers Phyifce and same 
contribution to tna teaching ooUvfty of 
Ihe Department. 

The person appointed wll be 
expected to oomptemsnt Ihe oxtatlrtfl 
research on the etrurture ol potymere 
fay Initiating research Into their 


.Further periled are end appSoation 
toons ore avail able from fee 
Ponkonnel Officer. Uwaralty of 
Reading, WMtakmghto. Reading RGB 
2AH,' quoting Ref. AC. 638. Hoeing 
dote 27tfi May, 1063. 
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Universities continued 






UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 

Department of Electronics 

Information Microelectronics Mainstream 
Technology Electronics 


Applications are Invited for five 
Lectureships in the above fields which are 
available from September/Octobor 1 903 as 
a result of additional funding from the 
University Grants Committee and the career 
progression of the existing staff of this large 
and active Department. 

Candidates should have a good first 
degree in electronic engineering or a related 
discipline andrelevanl postgraduate 


experience In a suitable topic - preferably to 
Ph.D. level. 

Salaries for these permanent posts will be 
within a scale rising to £13,505 (under 
review). Good relocation expenses. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
D. A. S. Copland, The University, 
Southampton SO 9 5NH. Quote Ref: 2003/ 
THES. Closing data for applications will be 
31 May. 1983. 


University of 
Ch rn bridge 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

I t -till |> Asslstmil 

I urturi-slilt. In I'll vs li ill 
(ii-.,iiriip>ii l.'n.ililr ri'din I 
<i- lull' r Ifnl.l. I'ui-tlio i- ■l» - 
Iiills 1 1 ■ hie Hu- srrniJiiy Ml 
ilin Aiii'i'liitim-uts I '■ >i in ill t ( i'll 
Jur tin: f ii» ill Iv r.I On hi r.i|i li y 
mill Oroluiiv. nri'iiruil'.'ill ill 
Crniirrti'li) . lliiwilim |i|ii>:c. 
<iiinlirl<Jtl«. LTIU ^^.N. In 
tvli.iin n|inlli'llllin>4 ihouM |,i* 
■.(■), I by 23 Mny IUH3. Ill 


University of 
Glasgow 
MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTANT 


Al>i»pl Ic’IICIiiiin am In- 
vlii'il Inim iiLiilii-nlc.nu I Ij • 
mini llli'il u>. i*i <u nla iiti In 
loin n iirmiri'ihl v.i I ruin In 
IIIH Ulllvnmily i Diiuiirn 

orru i<- 

Tlit riiminii hi bll 1 1 y nn- 
lull* providing dm um- 
vnrsliy I liirnovrr r. £50 
nillliunl with a niaiiiiqu- 


man t iill-uuii t inu ncr 
ciiverlntl ncrcunlln.it, fciro- 
cuat Inn. plunulnii. nurt 

film mini niinlyili. Tho 

need li lor .111 amiil Lioii.h 


fired li lor .III aiiilil Ileus 
linrsull vslm lies uln-ncly 
rlunmnslr ulfil Hbllll) wllli 

I iui'tiriilur rnrerem-n lu 

luduet pcrfiirni nnre mill 
uy stems tins eloiiinnni. 


CnmllilaiDH niiould nor- 
mally lie Oiled 50 to 35. 
The h alary will bn in thn 
C rad" ll I'oniiM for Uni- 
versity . ndinlNlnlrailv e 
HDtls £10.670 - £13.503 


J ailed 30 to 35. 
iry will bM in thn 
I rannr for llnl- 


wlth U.S.6. port s I mi be - 
unfits. 

Arplh'ittl&n® (3 copies i. 
Including lurrlculura vltaa 
and the name* and sddras- 
®e® . thine rnfcruBM. 

should be lad nod by 1 3th 
May. 1983 with Thu 
Secretory of ihB University 
Court. (Room IB), Uni- 
versity of aiBanow. Glas- 
nw. p > 2 BQO. from 
whom further particulars 
can bn obtained. 

In .rnpiy. , jHeaan qiiotr 
Rnf. No. 4B7f Tl). HI 


University College 
Cardiff 

nepurtmnnt of Politico 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
POLITICS 

lone year onlyi 

Applications nra Invited 
[or the above poll. Snlary 
hinge: £6.373 - £13.303 

f .a. Du 1 1 on to rominnnm 
a i Odober I 9H3 . 

Arnlli'ailoni (two 

rDjIen. louether with thn 
names and Hditrasxns of 
two ml arena, should bn 
forwerdnd to the Vlcn- 
Principal t Admlnlatratlonl 
A naalstrar. L>n|vnralty 
Collage. P.O. . Box 78. 
Cardiff CPI I XL. from 
whom further purl Iculnra 
will be available. Closing 
dale Bird May 1083. Rnf: 


University of 
Kent 

at Canterbury 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
STATISTICS 

Applications arn Invited 
liir ii post of Tnniporury t.rr. 
I umr in Stallsilcs fur a 
Durldil of three veto from 
lil or i oh nr 1 0*3 ill n snlnrv 
within Urn flrat tt-vril iiLiliitn 
or the (.rdurcr Htuln 
« £6.373— £8. 1140 imr n mi ii in — 
under rrvlnwl. I’mli'miu.)' 
will bn ill vim In ciillillilDtrH 
will. IninrcntN In Aiirillrd 
•ilnllitlcs tir Sl.lllsi I* III cTcini- 
liiltlml. 

AnplliLillon foi rus nnd 
flintier purl IcuJors mnv ha 
oblaligncl frnin l)r .1. A- 
r.lblis. MutlmniailriiJ InsiJ- 
tute. THo Unlv, •rally. Cimrer- 
bin^. Kent C T2 TNF (Tel: 
0227-66823) to whom cum- 
ulated applications should be 
returned not later than 16 Hi 
May ISAS ciumtnn refarenvo 
A19/8X/THES HI 


University Collage 
Dublin 

iiKimi'iini'iit hi J i <ii i mi 

TEMPORARY ONE- 
YEAR (1983-84 
ACADEMIC 
APPOINTMENT 

Aiiiilliulli.ua hi (• Invlli-il 
fur ii ti'iilimrurv ■»nn- ytinr 
<l a Jfl3— 8 4| H'..ii|i'iiil'- 

• L 1 i|ic.l ill iiiiiii l In thn | 1 i>. 

ii ur I ml luu. rim 

« ii ii 1 1 1 (I it i it lu Ijii upiml iii •< d 
Nlimiltl Iiiivi- u aiu-.'liit ln- 
U-ri'Sl In ] 1 91 1 1 ii ei umdluv.il 
Mullins. 

Tlln siii vRMhliil i a ud filut ■' 
will tir ui.pnliitnt at lint 
Inviil c.1 Ansi sun 1 1 Lmtltri-r 
ut n pollll on tlm sinie In 
imnnlfliicn with mini if it u.- 
llnill. 

^Siihu^ Scnl.i: £7.84 5 - 


Prior In 

l ii ■ of Jinn l lent lull nrorr- 
■Ituu tuny lie obtained friini 


lliti SnrriUrv mill Hiii-viir. 
l |, lv' , r»ltv toll iiui'. Ilnl. 
r I Hill . Dublin 4. ralr, pi ion n 
"urjulrlne; 603244. „xt . 

Till, c liming d ii t ii for ro- 
relpt of romplutml uppllcn- 
lions lx Thiirsiluy. 12th 
Mny. 1 DBA. HI 


Univeraity of Kent at 
Canterbury 
FORMAL 

VERIFICATION OF 
DIGITAL SYSTEMS 

Apiilh a tluns «r»> invited 
fur Ihf post uf RE- 
SEARCH FELLOW in i-oS. 
nnrtlon with nil 8ERC- 
funded project m which 
techniques analuunun to 
those used Tor formally 
vnrlfylnn thn correi tnrna 
r>r computer proiiremu urn 
be Inn dcvalapntl to allow 


the proper ties ur dliiltal 
ays* Rina to bn prurlMoly Un- 
flnod mill Ihnlr correctness 


lo „ bj computstlimnllv 
varlllad. A typtral applica- 
tion Involves verifying the 


or a library of 
VSLI deslana. A I present 
I he niaitol SyatBiat iiroup 
lOtnorlHea nine atndenilc 
stnlf and 16 rnnearch mu- 
dents, and Its farllltiea ln- 
ICUde VAX und PERQ com- 

F iutera. Applicants should 
mve u doctorate lit rom- 
l 2F ,,, . r ten* e or a minted 
dlBi'lpllns or contpnrablo 
iudusrlal/acadcnilr experi- 
ence. The post Is available 
Immediately at a mar tine 
salary In thn range £6.575 
*‘..483 and la teuubln 
for a*) years. Application 
forms and further pnrtlrp- 
lara are available from the 
Senior Assistant Rng- 
latrar. Faculty nf Natural 
Silences. Chemical 

Lnborntorv. The llntverst- 
• ¥, . Canterbury . Knot CT2 
7 Nil to whom completed 
apitllratlnits should bn re- 
lumed by 22 May 1983. 
Informal enquiries roil- 
I'iirnliui Dio post can bo 
inade to Or F K Hanna, 
f To I . Cun t nrtnirv 66822 
Kx K II o EJ6 I — phtHtr ri uo l d 
rftfnrFiK r A21.'B3. Ill 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of 
Ouvar Hitiont 

SSRC BRITISH 
■APOLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION 
STUDY 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

Apnlirntlona ere In vlti.rt 
fur this pom. Thu iioraciii 
pointed will lie in dtiy* 
tu-<lnj uliurun (.1 tills Inrun 
prtajail. home impart Isa In 
survny mo uii-li nnd dutu 
aiiulyalH. mane imlltlcul lie- 
lldvlmir. cMnrniiiilt y power 
A fill UritLnh liolltlia Is 
enacnllul. Coinplrli-il 

dcicturnie In poinicitl M- 
eni-ti urofitrred. Appoint- 
menr innitlilr (nr ilircn 
Vi. in's. I'Oiiimtiu, inn 

NaptnniUor 1st. 1983. 

1 iiltlul snlary an innqo 
£ 7 . 22 3— CO . II 4 Cl pa with 
litillual Indninrijli. bnpcir- 
u min at I mi . Fur thn i details 

mid applfriilloii fcirin* no- 
lurnnlih- l.y May 201 lit 
from the llnulslrnr. Ilia 
University. MnnrhoNtirr 

MI3 9PL- rjuul" ret. 37/ 
HS/TIIKA. HI 


University College 
Dublin 

A |lpl I ' ill Idlii A i'll III v It till l.y 
Mui Cltivi'i-iiLui, lit ut v •>! 111 ii 
(JtilLnnii f nr tip: lulluivlllil 
Ul'-llllt. f ll 1 1 - 1 Ini., iiimiiory 
■I |i[ir,|u | nil-ill : 

PROFESSORSHIP 
OF GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Pt-ii>r la ii pp] Ii lit Ion . 
f nr tin. r Inliirntiitliui (in- 
cliidirin m>i.i fen t luu nroi u- 
iluroi nliuuld he uhtaluod 
from the Secret nrv and 
ItursiL r. University Col- 
leigo. Unlfleld. nublln 4. 
TeltyihoHo nitnulrlns: 

693244. ii si. 431 

Tito lutest Uuta for re- 
reipt nf tamplrroil anplira- 
tlons ,1a Thursday. 9th 
Jim". 1983. HI 


University of 
Glasgow 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYSICS 

A|iij||(.nllnun an- Invited 
fur. Lectureships In E»- 
uorlnioutal Phyalca. The 
nelarlas will be on tha 

I turn re ' sculc of 

£0.37 9— £ 13 . SU3 (iiii.|»r 
re vie vi ■ with initial pluco- 
meiit urcurdliiii to sup. 
quail ricntlons nnd esperl- 
pii ( c. Cantlldntes must be 
not moi't thun 33 years 
old. 

In addition to teathlnu 

ililloM. Hie iiKLOinful 


i uiidldetna 
licrtcd fo 


will bo 
eruaecnio 


search, one appointment 
belmi made In aacli of tha 
follow Inti fields: Oruvlta- 
tlanal Radiation, Electro- 
maunetlr Nnrlear Struc- 
ture Physics. 

Further particulars mny 
be ob tuln nil from the 
Secretary of the University 
Court. (Room 18). Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Cine- 
now. 012 8QQ. with 
whom applications 18 
copies t nlvlng the iiamos 
and addresses of three re- 
ferees. should ba lodged 
oil or harore 21st May. 
1983. In reply please 
quote Ref. N0.4968TD. Hi 


University College, 
Oxford 
TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
COMPUTATION 

The Colie a u proposes to 
make an election to a 
Tutorial Fellowship, to be 
held In coil Junction with 
one of (he new University 
Lecturerships In Computa- 
tion f advertised 13th 
April,. Th Fellow will be 
known as tha O.E.C. Fel- 
low In Computation. 

Further patlrnlara will 
ha sent nulaniatlcdlly in 
answer to all enau Ivies ab- 
out the Uhl varsity pasta, 
and no Boparate applica- 
tion to tha Colleui* will be 
required. Any additional 
information nil tha Cullens 

F iosltion may be obtnfned 
com the Senior Tutor. 
Unlvoralty College, Oxford 
OXI 4BH. HI 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Audiology 
nnd 

Education or tho Dear 

LECTURER 
IN SPEECH 
PATHOLOGY 
AND THERAPY 

A midi I Inna are Invited 
for tills punt from uuul- 
1 1 led •pouch t nornplm i 
(irnfnrubly with tomhlng, 
clln leal ur rnsiuirch lu- 
tcresri particularly In 
OPlmglB und uriiulred qduli 
coni in ii i drat tun cllnnrdrrs. 
und with gnuil fiuiiernl Cll- 
ii leu I exporlcnra. 


Salary (according to aye 
abd experience) £6.3 73— 
Cl 3. 603 (>n . Siiiiaraiiiiuq- 

ilon. Fiirtliur purilculara 
und iinuliratlun furm, (re- 
turnable by Mtv 30i h I rum 
the Registrar, The Kill- 
varsity . Muni-heater, M 1 3 
O' 1 "*" ciT: 60/83/ 

THUS. Ill 


'New Blood' 
Lectureships 

Applications ate Invilod lor tha 
following throe vacancies of 
Locturor. Apfillcnnls should 
prof waUy bo not more than is. The 
research aren for oach post is shown 
In brackets. 

LocturerlnMoiltwi French History 
(Loler ejnhfoonth ce nluty to (ho early 
twonlieihcontury). 

Locturor m Mathematics (Tho Use of 
ProbabllDHc Methods). 

Lecturer In Sociology (l ho offedof 
high rates of unempioymonlon &oc lei 



bononis. 

Further partlculara and 
applJautlmi forinn (Zrojifos) may 
be oblnluotl hum tfio Purcoonel 
Office. Uulvorally Coffenaof 
awanoen, blrmlolon Park, 
8wanaon, SA2 8PP. to which office 
ihe^ ahoutd bo by FrMoy, 20th May, 


University of 
Liverpool 

D ii im r I limn t nf Gi'utjruMiy 

OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR RESEARCH IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Tim Dnpuriiiion I of 
Gooni*nnhy . invhus up- 
niir. utlon6 fi'uiii pruaiifu:- 
llY* rciflnnrih «tiid«nti for 
Mifj ims'iluii c onimniK lng In 
Ocioliar Appl lean r« 

Glioma Iiiivfj. or nxpvct lu 
aibtHln D rii'iu or Upnnr 
second clnss Uuuroo In 
(•eaornphy or ii rclatad so- 
cial science Uleclullne. Ap- 
plicants in ell fluids arn 
welconia but tho nepurt- 
ment Is eapailully iiivulvod 
In clio lollciwiito fields of 
resen rch; 

Surls I . popu lu t loll mid 
urban rhnnne In early 
modern Enolund. 

Chnniio In urhun and rural 
eocietios In tlln li.K. nnd 
overseas. 

Resource miinnpemcnt In 
Orlilnn and Africa. 

Popu I (it Ion mobility, 

Hocln-ncoiiomlr dovclop- 
iiiaut nnd urbunlzullun lu 
AfrlO!. Latin AmarlcH mid 
the Caribbean . 

nan Ion a I oranoniic de- 
vnlopment In Qruzll. 

Medical pe'iiirnpliy. uurll- 
ctilurl y hi Iruplcal Afrliu 
aiul Mexico. 

Ttio role of office activi- 
ties and service Industries 
In urbnn economic do- 
vclopmonl. 


Successful 


applicants 


WIN be nominated for 
SSRC Pool Awards. 
Appropriate Candida tea 
may also be. eligible for 
■uppart for Unlvoralty of 
Liverpool Postgraduate 
Awards made nvallable 
through thn Faculty of So- 
cial and Environmental 
Studies. 

.Further details and ap- 
plication forma may be 
obtained from tha Director 
of Postgraduate Studies, 
Dapurtinent of Cuography, 
The Unlvorslty, no Box 

R 4 V 7 /b a V. V ° rBO ° r L69 3B ^i 


University of 
London 

Queen Mary College 
LECTURERSHIPS 

Applications are Invited 
from those who will be 
Vo os r r 3S °G 1 , October 
1983 for tho following 
posts established under 
tne national scheme to an- 
courage the appointment 
of young staff; 

Phv»icat Chemistry: 
candidates with proven re- 
search capability In any 
area of physical chemistry 
will ho considered hut 

B 'rerurrncn will be ulvon to 
hose with Internets In tha 
Kl net ice and dynamics of 
excited state reactions tu 
th* gas phase or sc the 
gun-sullri interface. 

Materials: candidates 

should have a Ph.D In 
Mute rials Science or an 
equivalent discipline and 
appropriate postdoctoral 
research experience either 
in adheeion or In topics 
such as elect run micros* 
copy, fracture mechanics, 
vlsuo-elasllctty and surface 
analysis. Tho Luclurer will 
bB oxpncten to contribute 
««?. rosunrrh Iii ndhaslon 
SLlnnce and terhnuluuy. 

.Civil Eniilnoerliio: 

ruurtldales nliutlld have * 


tSJf! & , i ,, P' ,r ? , degree jii 
Civil Enniitnerlnn ur ba 
t-> , « pt »ee , l Civil Engineers 
. nv . ,, “XPorlanco In 
lintitecliniral * engineering 
N Irom norma 
, K«" C L ,I "1 dm lea In Kql 
M nuhanks nnd related 

. lh fl. SUO'IIMfU 

ranillilale will be expui ttu 
ile yin n q suhHtuntiNl 
pari nf Uiolr time to rn- 
sonrrh. 

-Salary nrnla: £6.373- 

£13.305 p.a. (under re* 
vlawi. Plus £1.138 London 
Allows lire. Further details 
uf oach post, Including 
currant research interests 
und fsrlllilas. nnd oppllca- 
tlun forms, are nvallabl* 
[rum 1 ho 8 errelury. Queen 
Mary Collvue. Mila End 
Road. Londtiii F.j 4NS, to 
be returned by 23 Mny. Ill 


University of Hong 
Kong 
SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP IN 
SURGERY 

a ■> n 1 1 • id lent nr' - lnvli'-il 
for n | ■ ■ ■ ii l ul Senior l.oi - 
Hirer Iii Sunifcy. t . itiiii I - 
dnt i's must |iiisit , ii .» l lo- 
Inwahlp >i| (,111' ol Mu' 

Kuyiil C'olleiiitN *■( 

piii‘i|'*uii9 ur tlx u,i ul vnl •■ n i . 
.mil shtinltl l>e ■ i ■ ■ ■ i r- 1 ul 

mu i 'if uni of , iiiixldi'l tilile 
cxpcl'lem m. Ti'in lilmj mid 
ruarari'll iixi»i*rleil' - e un 1 
,ilsa essiiiil I ii I . 

An nun I an I ms iiilin-r' 
nil n mill In i 1 1 nrri'iilly ii 1 1 ■ I ■- 1 
I'nvlewi Is mi a f> i<olnl 
at ill e - MKiSO'J.fifiO - 
349.2(10 i IT I = II K3 1 0 . I <l 
niinriix . (. Sinrlliiu mlerv 
will (Iniuiiid nil if mi Ml tiii- 
1 lum an, I CKpcrli'iire. 

At rnrri'iit i-iilnn, mini - 
in* i n9 will mil ex* nt'il 
13 % nf IlfiJlS III! ••■III'. 

liiiuslnn mi ii rrilinl nf 
7'.',% of miliirv. • iillilri'ii 's 
I'lliu ntloii u I liiwiiiu vs , 

jonvi 1 mill ineUlial lu'iinl Its 
tiro provided . 

r urthrr piirtli-iilnri nml 
nppllrui lull loriiis mny lie 
(•btnliinil fri'iu i lie Assiu:ln- 
llon Uf CuinillUIIWelll r li 
L'lll vnreli Ice < Apins I. 36 

r * I ■ ■ 1 1 (iipi.ii-ii. !-• ■ ll l! • ii I 
iVtTIII fil'l . oi f |-< • in 111), 
APIl'llllllliellln Unit. 

s»L i ,-lnry 'b (Jiilii-, Uni- 
versity uf Huiin Koini. 
Iluiig Kinig. The ilmliiii 
ilut n for iippll, utlons Is 27 
Mny 1983. HI 


The Univeraity of 
Lancaster 

Depurtmonl uf Gcugrnpliy 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Apnlirntlona nrn invited 
for the post of Ro.sourcli 
Asaoi'intc to work on un 
9.R.R.C. funded project. 
* Poisson repression mod- 
uli, for iiitnlynls uf geog- 
raphical data' under the 
direction of Dr Robin 
Flowerdew. The appoint- 
ment will start from 1st 
October 1983, nnd run for 
twelve nioutha. Tho por- 
son appointed must tinvn 
coin pit ting experience. a 
good understanding of ro- 

a resslnn or categorical 
n tu analysis and uctl vu 
Interests in several areas 
of human nengrnnhy. Ap- 
pllrunts should have re- 
search experience In 
pDoarnphy ur a related 
subject, profernbly to tha 
doctoral level. The salary 
Will be on the resaai-rfi 
aiula [A, currently sturt- 
ing nt £6,3 7 3 p.a. 

Further particulars mny 
ba nhtnlnad (quoting re- 
ference L. 2 7 OB i fraiu thn 
bstahllHhinejit omcer. 
University House, Dull- 
rlgn. Lug, nntur LAI 4 Y W. 
to whom nppllcat Ioiin 
nhould bn mude (tlvn 
roplesl , tnrluilliin curricu- 
lum vltaa. uumlno thren 
refereoa. not later than 20 
May 1983. HI 


Universiiy of 
Oxfora 

Institute or Aurlrultural 
Eronumlcs 

DEPARTMENTAL 

DEMONSTRATOR 


Applications ara Invited 
for the position or Depart- 
mental Demoilstrulur nt the 


Institute of Agricultural eco- 
nomics. Tho appointment 
will be for one year only 
commencing 1 it October, 
1983, nt a salary on the 
•rale £5,530 to £8,510. 
Putins for the post will In- 
volve participation in Insti- 
tute research work and In 
teaching. Prafnrenca will bn 

( Ivan tn candidates with par- 
Icular Interest In upplled 
econometric nnalysls. Furth- 
er particulars can be 
obtained from The AdmlnlM- 
trfitor, Institute or Agri- 
cultural Economics. Diii'IIiir- 
con House. Llttln Clurendon 
Stroot, Oxford 0X1 2 HP. 

The closing da to for applica- 
tions Is 1 6ih Mny. 1983. HI 


The University of 
Manchester 
LECTURER IN 
ISLAMIC HISTORY 

. Applications are Invited 
for this post tenable rrotn 
October 1st or a later date 
to be orrangad under the 
terms of (the “new blood” 
scheme i. Applicants 

should be under the age of 
33 years and should have 
£2_A n . l ® r<,a * ,n t* 1 ® post— 
1300 history of the Middle 
Earn and the Islamic 
world. 

f 6?SVJq£l3?5S3^ r p5r n t7c u ,?: 

lara and application form 
(returnable by llth May) 
tl ?.° Registrar The 
rally. Manchester 

SKWEfc- Quo,B Rof: V{ 


The University of 
Sheffield 

LECTURESHIP IN 
GEOPHYSICS 


Applies I Iona are Invited 
. *Unvo post In tho 
Depnrtqiaiit of Oeolagy. 
The appolntne will Hava 
rasa arch ex port ones In 
wmi 1 hsL? Ooophysics and 
JiUi.Jl'y* appronrlsti, in- 
toreats in the develupmonl 
. ■udlitieiitary basins, 
should normally 
.be under the ana of 36 
FJ!™’ jjJlM salary in the 
mnse £6.376 - £13,505 a 
r,0 . BcalB ror Non- 

■Ssfir 

Sf'RiaoJoL v 


Univeruity of 
Kent 

nt Canterbury 
UGC INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
APPOINTMENTS 
(2 POSTS) 

In) LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 
(b) LECTURER 
IN SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERING 

'.Tu- "Kii:- 

i >, n 1 1 . will, h iiT<< new 

i ruin i'll miller n le 
Ikil mi • ii- in n t (mi Tnchnol- 
niiv 1* r ■ ti i i-ii i n him , tnnaliie 

y , ‘jhi «!»■■ Int Urtohor 

I'iii ilm in, it a f Leclnrur 
In t., iin iau ( nr hcloncs 
will rh Ii ,ii luchud to iha 
C> 'lilt'll r I mi Luf, orator, 

prufer,'ii(.n will bn nlven to 
• ■iiiilldiitiiN with *'Sn«rlencB 
mid I'nvinfi h Intnrevts In 
I''i,i'iiiul Aximii (h i,f Campu- 
(or Srli'iii'U or Knowledge 
IliiHexi SyntmiiA (IKDC). 

The Bli'i'li'ijiiti a Labors. 

■ ory In ox i ,, i mi lug its re* 
xi'iiri li I ii tiircftts In Ilia np< 
nil, ni l,iu .if soltwuro an- 
|i I ii*«i' rl ■■ ii . und In partlcu. 

I nr III tin: 'lovL-lnumoiit of 
for in nl inotiiodt (or 
tillnwliiu tho propsrUBa of 
dlgltul systnins (Including 
thnsn r, milled by VLbllfa 
l,n prertnoly deftnad and 
1 1 1 it 1 1- run di tnem la be 
LOinimlMl Innully verified. 
It la inirlrlpiund that the 
curly vein's ol thn appoint- 
ment will bo Unvoted 
in it I ii I y lu Rosunrcli. 

Applicant 1 * fur both a( 
(hesu posts should have s 
doctorate In computer scl- 
anen or some related disci- 
pline, ur romparalila in- 
dustrial nvparlance. 

The b ppoln Lmun is will 
be mnda on (ho Sente for 
Lecturing Stnff l£6, 373- 
El 3,505) lint an otitstand- 
Ing apnllcunt vnnld bo tun- 
nldnred lor a more sanlbt 
Mppalntmmit . 

Aupllcutloii farms and 
furl her iiurltc iilnrs of the 
ousts may be ubtalneiJ 
from Tim Vlen Ctiancel- 
lor's afrit-'-. Tho nualstry. 
Tlio University of Kent at 
Caiitiirburv, Canterbury 
CT2 7NZ. The , losing dale 
for receipt of cnmplatod 
farms Is Friday. I3tn May 
1983. HI 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Computer 
Studies 

COMPUTING 

ASSISTANT 

Appl lent lain* mo Invited 
Tor n post cif Computing 
Assistant In the Depart- 
ment of Computer studies 
available inunodlatley for 
n fixed period nf up to 
throe yoars. rreferont* 
will be given to cniidldnles 
with qua 1 1 Ucatluiis and 
special Intarcsts In Dlgltsl 
Systoms Hardware. 

Salary on tha III Grade 
of thn srnla fur Oih«r H«- 
luted Stuff (£5.550- 
£8.085 (bar) - £9.370) 

(under review, scrnrdlng 
to ago. qiinlirirailuna anil 
axperlfliioa. 


litfarmnl enquiries may 
ba made tn Mr D. Hutch- 
inson 10532) 431751 Ext 
61 12/61 19. 


Aupllcatlon forms end 
furl nor particulars limy bn 
obtnlDdd fpoin tfit* 


uuuiiijou rum - 

Ixtrur. The Unlvarilty. 
Leads LS2 9JT. ouutlnc 
reft rnnr o number 4B/4J' 
DO. Closing data Tor Op- 
plli'utloiin 20 May J9B3.II1 


The University of The 
West Indies 
Jamaica 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

Appllcuiluna ore Invljjjj 
from suitably oualiri®U 
candidates for two P«» 

of Senior Lerturer/L®**ur 

or In tho Dapurtm®*** 
Economics, University 
tha West Indies, Mona. 
Jamaica, preference wilt 
be given to candidate* 


Strongly qualified In Eco- 
nomic Theory , “ n< ¥h« 

Quantitative Fields. T"« 


oppulntees will ba ox 
ported to undortpko 
postaroduntn and unuar 
graduate teach nil. Dut!®" 
will bB assumed as »aon 
ponsJblc. 


Salary Scalea- 
Loctlirar — _ „„ 


Senior 

1982/83: 


J521.477-J *26.283. 1983/ 
84: js23.62S-JS30.4a3. 

Non- pensionable gVSl 

waned : 1982/83: JS3.B3B- 


wanro: tyaa/uo: 

427,848. 1983/84. 

JS5.907-JS7.91 7. 

Lecturer — 

JS 1 8,23 B-JS24, 7 56. I 983/ 
8 4 : Js20.085-jS27.231. 

Non-penslonable ®U9‘ 

wanes: 1 982/83: 

1983/84: Ys6.pl3 (Cl 

starling 3 J82.72I. 

FHSU iinfurnlaho‘1 

accommodation nr ho usin a 
ollowanca. Up to five fun 
passages (economy 
on appointment anu 
normal termination- 
and Travel Grant. APPjh r J?„ 
tlona (3 copies) eliould no 
sent as soon as pqsalbio io 
tho Registrar. Univeraity 

or the West Iiidlns. Mojis. 
Kinqatan 7. Jamaica. W- 1- 
Applicants raaldant In ' 11 ' 
United Kingdom 
also send I copy 
Oversea* Ed uc a I Iona] 

Appointments Dspar* 

mant. Tha British Council, 
90/91 Tottenham Court 
Road. London WIP ODT. 
quoting the reference uopj 
fls. Further details and 
application forms 
available from 
aridrasa. n * 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Manchester 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Appl Icstloos ore Invited 
rrom candidates with a 
nooU uiodoinlr raenrd and 
hd vnral yasr» of relevnnt 
nxparlaiicn In mi nindeinjf 
or Indus trial Riivlronmnnt. 
who ara Interestnd lu pur- 
suing research and 
tcscaluu ai an advanced 
lovel In coinputor uhloil 
methods of design partlcu- 
Sarly 'for VLSI circuit and 

system*. 

Tho successful candidate 
would be expected tu lend 
s team of one or two staff 
and soveral research stu- 
dents currently working In 
tha ares In the Depart- 
ment. to collaborate with 

■ taff In the Department of 
electrical engineering who 
have similar Interosti and 
can provide electronic slid 

■ yatom expertlao and to 

maintain good ralB- 

tlonahlps with Industrial 
firms who era capable of 
providing atlicon foiindury 
racllltiea. 

txYM * RW». W: 

■ppcdntmei?" Is 
rroni October l*t 19B3 or 
as soon ba pobbidIb iroph- 
after. 

Psrtlculsra end uopllcit- 
tlon forma irotumablo by 
June 3rd) from The Reg- 

asfh...:?" 

Quote Ref: 6B/B3/TH E9.^^ 

The Univeraity of 
Leeds 

Off Ico of Director of 
Combined Studies 
(Sclonce) 

Applications ure invited 
for a post of 

DEPARTMENTAL 

ASSISTANT 

In tha above OTflcn which 
Is responsible for the 
admission and welfare of 
530 students on 63 degree 
schemes leading to a DSc 
In two msln subjects. Tho 
□ epsrtmantsl Assistant 
will be responsible for the 
many Slid varied adminis- 
trative duties. Including 
timetabling, examinations, 
publications ate. A degree 
and/or previous adminis- 
trative experience would 
be of advantage. 

Salary on the 18 Oradn 
of the scale for Adminis- 
trative Stnff i £5.330- 
£9.370) lundor review), 
according tu nga. qual- 
ifications and experience. 

Further partlculara may 
bo obtained from the Reg- 


istrar. The Unlvarilty. 
reference* n u m&e r dTOSS? 

its * ppll tfi 


The University of 
Manchester 
LECTURER AND 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 

Applications ere Invited 
for chase posts from 
graduates. professionally 
qualified accountants or 
persona with relevant In- 
dustrial or commercial ex- 
perience. No particular 
specialisation la required 
and applicants with In- 
{■rests in any af the fol- 
lowing areas will bo canal- 
dared: financial sacount- 

■ngi management account- 
ing; Information system*! 
tlnsncst organisational bo- 
afvioun taxation I au- 


SoUry range: £6.375- 

>14.605 p.a. Bugerinnui- 
Further particulars 
■nd application forms jro- 
Jurnabfi by May 2Qth) 
th® Repiatrar. The 
R n . 1 J'®rslty. Manchester. 

fe/THEaV qu otc ref ’ 

The University of 
Manchester 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
PHIL080PHY 

or A RP. , - l0>t,o P B " r ® Invited 
It i ant 1 ". POBtl »®n»ble m- 
*° r a>l® J!.®ar from 
•n-?? . 1st. J 983. Prefar- 

•"«, win he given to 
Uln, to teach 

sa? p m .?= ?i"”~ 

p'i?®?.' Superannuation. 


University of 
Reading 
PART-TIME 
TEACHING 

assistant 

to Awita.t|,n. are Invited 
A«si.'t.J,* r J‘ tln l" teaching 
ment ln *"• Dapart- 
«c«d.2i Economic* rqr the 
Th.!?!* a «Hlon 1985-84. 
hg* iSglf? 1 ), “DPOlnted will 
■;»|R r ', | n®rtly expected to 

Sa'r-s 1 '- 

av*ii.»fil lo , n forms are 
B®! 1 OrJusi 1 " 01 ?. eh ® Porsan- 
Waiin* * p ‘ University of 
_ Whitsknlohts. 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

PROFESSOR OF 
ACCOUNTING & 
FINANCE 

Applies! Iona ore luvlied 
rrom sultnblv qualified 
lierinns for uni>ulnlniriit 
to n newly aatabllnhcd 
setund Cliulr in Accnnnt- 
I ii a und Finance. 

As wall aa holding u 
higher degree nnd proli»n- 
nlnnul quallflceUrma. the 
Buccnssful BpplU-uut wilt 
bo expected tu provide 
academic lendorxhip nt 
both the undergraduate 
and poet graduate level ns 
well as maintain and de- 
velop relationships with 
buslpaas, Qovoriiiiient Olid 
thn profession and shorn 
tu thn administration nf 
the Do par) moil t (includlna 
Its Headship) us rni|iilrn<1. 

Although applications 
are sought from porsons 
with Intsresta in any uf 
the major areas of 
accounting and finance, 
preference may be given to 
those applicants specialis- 
ing In management 
accounting and/or business 
finance. thus com- 
plementing the activities 
of the currnnt Denurtmaitl 
Head. Professor T. Henx- 
lewoad, In the f Inam Ini 
accounting area. 

Salary range for Profas- 
aors Is NZS41.937- 


Furtliar details of tho 
position, together with 
conditions of uppalntmnnt. 
may be obtained front tho 
Secretary Gannral. Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Apple). 36 
Gordon Squure. London 
WC1H 0PF. or from the 
Registrar of the Universi- 
ty. with whom applica- 
tions close on 15 Juno 
1983. HI 


Univorsity of 
Manchester 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Applications aro invltud 
from good honours gradu- 
ates, Interested In pur- 
suing research and 
teaching In tho roinidH- 
tlons of computer ■•.Iniro, 
fur this post. 

The anpulntnu will he 
spat Ideally Involved with 
u urn up under Professor 
Cliff Jones In upplylnu 
formal methods to Mt»; 
upeclf Icatlon ulld doxlnn of 
computer systems. Currant 
research by tho group ln- 
clutles 2 SEItC funded pru- 

i ocls Hi the areas of:- 
si Machine support for 
orniDl spoclflcatlon and 
systematic program oe- 
velupmsnt. and 
lb) Investigation end de- 
velopment of specification 
and ve r If lea t ion t ach n lq u ea 
for parallel /distributed 


Salary range p.s. £6.375 
to £13. 506 tsuperaniiun- 
tlnn). The appointment Is 
leuitbln from October I at 
1 9 R3 or ■■ soon as possi- 
ble thereafter. 

Particulars and applica- 
tion forms Creturnshle by 
Mav 20th). from Th® Reg- 
istrar . Tho University . 
M a nc has tor . Ml 3 9 P L . 

Quota nEf: 69/83/THE6. 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Dopsrtmont of Ooogruphy 

TWO RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 
IN REMOTE 
8ENSING 

Applications are ‘nvlted 
for the above poiti. on® 
In tho procesefng of re- 
motely-sensed 
the other In remote sens- 
ing of veootarlon. 

For the first of tho** 

e asts (lie snpolntse wlll 

e required to menage tho 
department s new JJJJP®* 
processor sml moy under- 
take rcsearch for a ■ Jlaher 
degree. Tenable for two 
yeere and funded by the 
University. 

For tho second of thM# 
posts the appointee win 
ba raqulrad to work on j 
project entitled ■'The iiae 
of remotely eonsed. multi * 
spectral date to eetlmjln 
tne green leaf eroalndex 
of vegetation canopies. 

and will be r ®5|“i r A d rte" 
register for a - hlgTicr dc 

:sa- »Ka d ie d & N «RK 

f,c y ulS?.« B n^Fl“ui SSj 

Qu oVft 1 ref*^ rVi 8/D ^ ■ ' HI 

University of 
St Andrews 

Applications ore Invited 
for the 

CHAIR OF 
SPANISH 

which will Wi 5 VBcB,, 6a"Sry 
range. 

Application® lr l.„iiJ ,P of 

script will) the 

three r®f®r** l 5 • h igB3 to 

f.K._ c ky)6 


University of 
Melbourne 

III tlin Department of 
Eupllsh 

LECTURESHIP 
(LIMITED TENURE) 
IN LINGUISTICS 

ApplIvniliiH arc lnvlli-il 
from rnitillUntos with Ilr»t- 
•IcqroK III lliinulstiri' nn,l 
subs tan tint i>u*mra,iiiHiu 

rusrnr^h DXnel'Icnrn lu 
either or both t,f tlm fol- 
lowing ureas of qniicrutlvc 
iirnnimni . 

1 . iiciiernilva iihuuulmiv 

duel, mciritul tl)ni>ry>; 

2. den nmt I vn syiilH* 
duel, nuvnninient-blliidiuo 
tlicurv'. 

Iii additlnn. prafcrnnin 
will be given lu iippllinnts 
with n strong iciuiiilury 
I uuch Iuii-IcvmI Inlorusi In 
sui'li anclllnry 'irons an 
sudollnuUlBlIr >ir iinuru- 
llllflltiMtlcs. 

Tint successful acidic ant 
Will 111* required lu tea>.'ll n 
vnrloty uf cunran-ijirnrlngs 
111 it i lii'i-u- yen r iiiidDr- 
uruduute nroiiruiniiiD. to 
sups rvlsn iiust tiriiiiiintn ro- 
sGut-th and tu > ondiici 
seialnan, on tonl** m 
areas of hta/har ancondnry 
Interest. Only applicants 
who nre In the position to 
accept appointment from 
the ilato ndvnrtJaeri should 
apply, 

Thn appointment will be 
rrom 1 July 1983 to 31 
Detnniber 1985 and mny 
hn extended for o limited 


Salary In tho range 
SA22.430 lo *29.467 ucr 
aiuiiini. 

(''urtliet' printed In- 
formation reii'ii'dlng de- 
tails of application proco- 
tluro and cundllluns of 
Appointment In avitllHbio 
from (ha Appointments 
Officer (Academic), Uni- 
versity nt Melbourne. 
Park vl Ile. Vlctorbi 3052. 
Austrnlla. ur frnm tin: 
Associallon uf Common- 
wealth Uni varsities 

(A ppisi, 36 Oorilon 
Square. London WCIH 


Auplicathins Im hiding 
immes and uililresscs of at 
least llireo referees and 

3 UO ting Position No. 106 
2 1 should be oddreasod 
to the Staff orrirer. Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, and 
closn on 31 Mny 1983. HI 


The University of 
Leeds 

Du pa rime nt of Furs and 
Applied Zoology 

■NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP 

AplGli-nllonn nr«? luvltoi! 
lor a nusi of l.m.-lurer lit 
iln- nh, iv Dupiirtni'-nt 
nllm mull iiiiilci' i li,, HOC h 
•N ew 1110(1,1' Si linnic und 
availaliln from I, October 
1983. Quallf Iretlons nnd 
npei la| intamstB In a 


RSSSiss- ' ?e> 1 £•«, ' * v n A ndr T£k 

^. HfclS 5f S^Te M"n r ed P “ r ’ tICU ' H? 


a ulrert. The upper age 
mlt for 'New Blood 
appulntmauts Is liormally 
35. 9omo teaching will be 
Involved but tho primary 
role In tile early yesra will 
|,n to contribute substan- 
tially to resosrih. Tho suc- 
caasful candidate must bo 
prepared to work on the 
ldentlri''Atlon of novel and 
selective target silos ror 
the aciian or Insectlrldas 
nr other postlcldas and 
posslblo nnti-pnrnslta com- 
pounds. 

Salary on the scale 
for Lecturers £6.3 75— 
£13.305 t under rnvlew). 
uccorrttng to ugn. qual- 
Iflcatiufis nnd experience. 

Informal enquiries moy 
be mad a to Professor D. 
L. Lae, to lop ho no 

0532 431751, Ext 370. 

ApPlb-atlon lornis and 
further particulars may bo 
obtained from tho Reg- 
istrar. The University, 
Leeds LS2 0JT. quoting 
referonca number 36/10/ 
DO. Closing doto for ap- 
plications 33 May 1983.111 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 
SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP & 
LECTURESHIPS (2) 
IN LAW 

Applications are invited 
from persons qualified ny 
teaching and rasa arch •»- 
PBrlonce in any of the sub- 
Jact® offered by the Facul- 
ty of Lsw for the LL. B . 
LL.B. flfons) and LL. M. 
degrees or for profession- 
al examinations in low. 
Appointees wilt be «*- 
pec ted to maintain clutt 
and harmonious r®)"*!,?”* 
with the lovai profession 
and with Oovernment de- 
partments concerned wttn 
their aree of * nl ®J‘ 1 ® > * 
to coll sbornte with oilier 
departments of the uni- 
versity ®s appropriate. 
Two of the posts Jtr 
available far Immediate 
filling. On* locturasblo 
will he available from 1 
February 1984. 

Salary range for Senior 

Lecturer) N*27,OBB— 

NZS30.137 per annum, 
where t lipr " J" F, 5 "Ik 7* h * " 
■42*31 .547— NZS34.38 7 

in nu m . Lo , r r u ror s ^ : 

NZS21 .660-NZ525.684 
per annum- 

Closing date for «Fg' lc “- 
t Ions Is: 30 June 1983. 

Conditions of appoint- 
ment. Including m*l]inrt ?r 
nnollcnlion, ore DVRJlnbjij 

Prom Ut" Admlnlatratlvo 
Assistant i Appointments), 
victoria university of 

Wellington, Private Dan. 
Wellington. New Zea 10(13. 

or from « h " AV tieVAr®^- 

5»®£i! S sSl 

Square. London wci^m 


University of 
Newcastle 
upon Tyne 

Ijirpurtnioni ■>( Llcctrlcn) 
and 

Elui trmllr EiiQluevr lllll 

Appllrailiin* nr" liivllQd 
fur the pail uf 

LECTURER 

In Ilin I)i<|,iirtin,ill1 nf tir" 
Irlcnl und Lb-t ironic Ln - 


E liic nrlui). LuiHlIUutnn will 

•3 0X11,11 li,d In tn- nilinl-ly 
nuutlflnd and In liiivc I'ml 
punt gruiiiiiitr »x i"Tl oiil I] 

rllhur In ImliiNirv or ll) u 
I'nlvnrsliy In on" of iiioi n 
of tlin fullnwlu,! rinlils — 
dlgitnl utni triinb'S, (lilt - 
mproenuur systi-ina. mm - 
lunue/, Ihil lul liitnrfncn di-- 
slllll . 

Snlnrj will tiu ut nil 
■inproprinlo imlul on the 
Lui’tlirnr'b xcaln: £6.375 — 

£13,505 lire aiillUin. 
airnrdliiu In age. <■ n it 1 1 M - 
linns nnd exi'crlnm n . 


bo ubtulned from til* rtn- 

B uty itoalsirnr ir.P.». l'ti* 
■ilversity. 6 Keiisliii)t<ut 
Tnmtcp . Nowmstlu upon 
Tyne NCI 7 It U . with 
v% Iii, in nniilli utlunn «3 
copirs) tune t her with tlir 
names and uddresses ol 
three referees should he 
Indned not later than 3 1st 
May 1983. Please quot" 
reference THES. ill 


Schiller International 
University 

REGISTRAR 

Required (rum 1 lull*. 
(TiillillilatnR "Hint hnv« 
direct knuwtuilu" mi,l "x- 
pnrlelli-e i,f 1 '9 lllilh 

S cliuul/c-iilleil" Nystnm . elu- 
ent rouns«IIUui rxpci I- 
ouce unit n lilulier dourer 
prefomhly ill Euallsh. F.l-L 

S ualirirol lull All "dvnntAiiP. 

iilnry approx. £7.000 im. 
Tor further Infiiriiie) ion 
roi'ly tu Dr It H Tnyltir- 
DlrtiL tor . Sell liter li,l«riiA- 
Hoiial iiiilvernliy. 5 1—55 
Waterloo Itaud. London 
9EI 8TX. HI 


The University of 
Sussex 

LECTURER IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

in Ihu School of, Fit- 
nlneurliiiL and Anpll*«l Sci- 
ences. from t of to hi* i 
1983 or nc noun um I'Dhnl- 
bin tliereslti'r. 

A lecturer In rrqulrnl lu 
k'uili and to Limduci rv - 
suurcli In tliHrillufluitl 
■hoc huu Its. Aj«»o Irani e 

shuiild Im nrndtintee. nru- 
f ern lily In Me. Imnical En- 
nlDi'urtug , mul should lliiv n 
renenrcll iiiid.’iir iudiistr till 
,iX|,«i'l«n, ,< l" llnlil I bu- 

llies, In:, it » i •imif cl- or ri" 
luted Milijects. 

This Is B 'now blood • 


University of 
St Andrews 

rile ift'Ullll Uriurd 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 

-\piGI, All,, lie urn invited 
for u reni'urrli nludtilUultlti. 
I, imlcil l>v 1 Ifr 1 1 is u 1 1 Ii H'ftiird 
mid tiiiiitl,|,' ni ilm Ilnivni'Hiiv 
• it Si Aiiili'iitve from I si 
(jMlolmr 1983. 

T)i" un i cssfiil si iii ■ I £i mu 
will uiiilnriake the IiiduiIoh 
mill Iln Inn uf hlitm lr ni ri<- 
cor,]H. I",tli utiinl jlIhIi'uI Iv*- 
iukI ■111111111. Miiti'h niiindoie 
Hi" liicv'i'lloii m the N.li.S. 
In 1*14 7 Til, i work will In - 
viilvn llill-tini" rencui rli . 
I, >Att I nil in tlm d'fiiree of 
M. PI ill. ii mi will ('over u 

n ni'lrxl t,l i cm ycni's In ttir, 
rut JiiAtiuii'u. 

Tlm stipend will lie 
£2.335 |i|u s fni:H, with a 
t envoi uIIowaihi-. and u ii I v 
nx<j(,|il(orinllv widl-riiiJilIHuri 
rmirililatos vviih n uoi/cl hou- 
•iili'n di-ni ae lu Muilnrn llls- 
tnry. ErniiojiiU anil bm ini 
Hlmorv. 1 1 r relutcrl I'lolds. 
will I," limy lilnr ml . 

Anplti'iliiriii'l. in ,t lift) nr 
Hiilii I it Jim" 1 983 , (o Mu- 
Di'putv be rr-uu-y . Cull Mir 
Clutc. Si Anclrnxvn. Fite 
KV 1 6 9AJ. from whom 
fulller particulars biii uvnll- 
xbln. || |G 


University of 
Sussex 

LECTURER IN 
SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
POLICY STUDIES 

In th" Srli»iu-u I'liilcy 
Hen"iircli lllll I trum l 
OitMl'nr I9B3 midi'i' ill" 
lint's “N'iw 1)1 nml " 
ur ll ■' in rs . Tlin primary 
nmnhusis In til" nilrly 
yniirx will be Id roni rlbui n 
•utintnutlnlly lu rnseuri ll 
In ni'ii'iice und i nrhii tilou y 
policy. cHuoclully u> nnr 
iiiuli'rnluiiclliiii of Ihe ®%fi- 
trmmlc menvuri'iiiiiiii ut 
■•'lenilflc ami tuc iiiiolonic- 
al nrt(vlll"s. Iliolr deter- 
nilnuntv, nml thulr coru- 
inic and nutlal cunnrieiu- 
rnecs. FuriiiHl quallflrn- 
llon* mny bi' In nlthur Tlin 
nutural ur the ia> lul srlnn- 
• en nmt aiipl I c an ta shciulu 
be no iiltler than 33 i)t) I 
October 1983. altliounli In 
exc iirtlonul insns oldur up- 
pIIchiiIs with np|yrui>riuli< 
qualiflc attuns und l it - 
tor "sts will he euiiNhlerad. 

Salary ill thn Lurliirer 
bulury Bfolr £6.3 7 3— 
£13.505 ji.a. plus ini' it) - 
Iml'shlp uf U.S.S. 


The University of The 
West Indies 
Barbados 

PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS 

Appl I cal I oils ora Htv I led 
from sullalDy niisllfled 
cundldn t ne fm; til* piial of 
Prureunar of tciiiainUl at 
tho Cnva Hill cuin l>«'S 'if 
the Uni vn roily ul t)i" West 
Indian. Darlmilny. 

t'rufnrotice yvill he ulvno 
to unpllcants wlio are sfiu- 
ilullsto III cine or innic of 
the foi lowing) IScniiuinlc 
rinimlnn. M arroec niiom l«= 
Thnnry. Micrope*>ooi(ilc 
Theory nn«1 m thosu whano 
mujur area t,f roso*r;-i( 
allows n lila* toward® (lie 
theory of smell uP"ii ct u- 
nuniy. Cunipti tenen tr» 
much Operatluns llostnrrr 
, vnnld nlsu bn nil edvnn- 
raiia . Tho Bucressfnl oppll- 
ennt will lie expected to 
assume duties by t Octo- 

hcr. 1983 or an nuoii nn 
puenlblu thori'aftcr. 

Selurv ratign: 

B 1 ) S *5 8. 6 4 4—01) S S 7 2, 1 44_ 
per annum (£1 sterling — 
hl)St3,0S'1 ' 

FHSU Unfurnlaliod 

fttccnmniodstinn nr hauulnii 
AlluwancB. L'u to five full 


allowance. Up to live ful 
paasagon on oiftpaintnieni 
and on normal termina- 
tion. Studv und Trave 


I1DII. £ 7 kUUV nil** ■ ■ - ’ -J 

Grant. Appl Icatlon* 13 
copies) should be uent as 
soon os possible Jo tho 
Registrar, University or 
the Wont lndlch. Mona. 
Kingston 7. 
whom applications ror 
pnsi ero buinq Itnndinii. 
Appl Iran i a reside"! In the 
United Kingdom shun Id 

111 MU Hand I I'lipy t«» the 
OveienuN F.durallnnnl 

Appoint ilientn G'lptrl' 

mnnt. Tin- HrlU«lt f iiuni'll. 
90/9 1 Tottenham Cour« 
Ruud. LPlldml. WIP 0I1T. 
quoting rnferaiire U64/H.5. 

flirt her clnl nlln •»nt* DR- 

pltcu r lu" fur inn *n: avall- 
nhle fi-bin nlttier uddresN. 


Further iftiirtlrilhlrN nnd 
unotlrutloi) form rnltii'it- 
111)1" by 31 Mny 1 9M5. 
uvnltablc from Mn A 
Atkin*. I'urtwitU'l Offlc". 
Uni vHrnlty tit Sitasox. bus- 
sex H o u n »■ . Hr III Itt tf It . Liter 
Siimskv. 8NI 9IIII . (llrli)lij- 
illl AU6735 list. 434) (|tlol- 
I ml rnf 436/1 H LA. HI 


University of 
St Andrews 
CHAIR OF GERMAN 

Application* «r« liiviteii 
for tho Choir of Gorman 
which Is Ht present vacant. 
Salary within Dm |ira- 
feuaorinl range. 

Applications In Ivne- 
script with the no i bps of 
three rnfeinn* eliuuhl lit 
vine by 2 Jiiiic 1985 tu the 
K* l nb llsli innu Is Officer. 
The Unlvorslty. Colluqo 


throe rnfemini ehiiubl it 
vine by 2 June 198.5 tu the 
KiitMbllsIiinniilv Officer. 
The Unlvorslty. Colluqo 
Utile, hi Andrew*. HI".. 
KV16 9AJ. fTOin wliutti 
furthm purUculere may l»i* 
oh) At Ill'll. Ill 


post, for which the normal _ „ 

eSrrplT'onal 1 * ^ FdlOWShipS 


exceptional cssu*. Din 
appointment of u weii- 
qualtrim) caiidtdatn J»i»t 
over the limit would not 
be ruled out. 

Salary In the Lecturer 
■alary scale £6.373 to 
£13.503 iler annjitti piu® 
niemborslilp of UdS. 

Further porilcnlnrs^ and 
appl Icatlon form . 
nbln by 31 
available from 
Atkins. Personnel Office. 
Sussex House. Unlvorslty 
or Busses, Brighton. E;« 
Sussex, B^il BBH 
on 666759. ««(. tith*' 

quoting reference 437. T ^.| 


The University 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

Depnrimrnt uf 
Agricultural Hotany 

1. MAFF 
STUDENTSHIP 

IN PLANT 
PATHOLOGY 

to atudy " Mul I ill ties and 
mlxturBS In tha rontrol of 
cereal diseases". 

2. CASE 
STUDENTSHIP 
IN MICROBIAL 

ECOLOGY 

to study "Ognatlc • varia- 
tion In natural population® 
ol Rhlioblum". Till* Ii a 

f ra Joci to be carried out 
olntly with the John I li- 
ne® Inailtute. 

Tho aiiucossful candi- 
dates must huve at least 
an Uppar Second Class 
Honours degree In Agri- 
cultural botany. Gene flc® 
or Microbiology end will 
be expected to study for * 
higher degree under tne 
supervision r«f Dr D 
Gareth Jonoa. 

Application forme are 
available from tl»e. Ren- 
tstrar. (Staffing Office). 
The University College Of 


The University of 
Leeds 

Sell uol of Education 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

Appllcatluns are Invited 
for a post of Research 
Fellow In the School of 
Education for work nn the 
a sxcsHiiio nt framework 

adopted by the Asseasinrnt 
of Performunre Iii Bclenco 
project and I** rele- 
rinnsliip to practical per- 
formance III Science. Ap- 
plies" tn should have a 
good honours degree ana 
traclilnp cxprrlnnrr In Scl- 
snes. same knowledge of 
payrholoav would tin an 
advnntuau. Tlie post is 
uvnllablP from l Octolior 
1983 fur a fixed period oT 
2 yearn. 

Salary on the I A Range 
for Resuarrh nnd Annlo- 

2 ous Stuff'. £6.3 7 5— 

11.105 (unitor rnvlew), 
according to ugs. quat- 
Iflcstlon* und experience. 
Informal enquiries may be 
mida to Professor Dannie 
Child , toJephono Lends 
431731 extension 618T. 

Application forms and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Reg- 
istrar. The University, 
Leeds L62 9JT. quoting 
rof»rence number 28/52. 
Closing date for applica- 
tions Is 15 May 1683. H3 


Contemporary China 
Institute 

School of Oriental and 
African Studlns 

The Contemporary Chi- 
na Institute invites np- 
pl lent Ions for a 

POST-GRADUATE 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

in tho snclal sciences wit n 
spec Lul reference to rrnma. 
Candidates win* s strong 
bnckground In any field or 
tho aacliil orlstices si-n sn- 
ciiurHged to spplv- Know- 
ledge or the CIHnsso lan- 
guage Is essential. Tne 
successful cnmllduie will 
be expected to undorlsk" 
aiivenceil reseirch on con- 
temporary ObHin with a 
view to publication. This 
Fellowship will be far oil" 
year. Salary will be in the 
rnnae £4.200 to £6,500 
according to quallf Irallons 
and experience. 

Applications, wllli full 
curriculum vitas and tho 
names of two j:* f er B V 
nhould resell Dr H. D. R. 
Baker at the Conteinpor- 
ary Chins Institute. School 
of Oriental and African 
St udlne, M ale t Street. 
London, WC IE 7 HP, by 23 
May 1383. H2 


Polytechnics 


Wales. Old College. King 
Street. Aberystwyth . 

6V23 SAX . Closing data 
for application 4 June. 
1983. HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR OF MODERN 
HISTORY 

Applications era Invited 
ror tne above Chair ten- 
able from 1 October 1983. 


Salary in tha rang® for 

r rafessarisl appointments 
minimum £16,013 a year; 
average £18.405 B year). 
Particulars from the Roq- 
litrar and Secretary (Staf- 


fing), the univeraity. 
Sheffield .810 STlJ fa 
whom applications should 
be sent by II Mi* 

Quote Ror R80A/DI. HI 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
& ARTS 


. Applications ara Invited for the post ol; 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 

Salary Scale: Head ol Department (Qracfa VI} El 5,867- 
£17,490 p.a. 

Further details and application forms (to be returned by 13th 
May, 1983) From: The Personnel Officer, City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic, ‘F J Block, Perry Barr, Birmingham B42 28U, Tel: 
021-386 9193, Ext. 215. 




Polytechnics continued 




DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

IN ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Applicants should preferably have some expertise in the 
field of Linear Electronics, or Communications 
Engineering, or Computer Engineering. 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

IN COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 
TO MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS 

Applicalionsarefnvitod from highly qualified and 
experienced production, Industrial or computer systems 
engineers who can contribute specialist expertise to 
teaching and research In one or more of the following 
disciplines: simulation of manufacturing systems, facility 
design, production scheduling, Industrial engineering, 
computer-aided manufacturing or robotics. 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

IN COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 
TO MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS 

Applications are invited from good honours graduates in 
industrial or production engl neer Ing with at least three 
years relevant Industrial experience. ThB post will Involve 
teaching andresearchlnoneor more of the disciplines 
listed above. An interest In pursuing research Is essential. 
Salary Scales: 

Principal Lecturer El 1 ,931— £15,018 

Lecturer It/Senior Lecturer E6.855-E12.81 6 

Further dotalls and form of application from the Staff 
Officer, Trent Polytechnic, Burton Street, Nottingham. 
Closing date 13 May 1 903, 

"TBEMT 

POLYTECHNIC 4 
NOTTINGHAM 



Department of Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
Information Technology Initiative 

Senior Lecturers 

Lecturer Grade ll/Senlor Lecturers 

(4 POSTS) 

Apert caftans ere invited from well quelltlsd persona vrtlh recent 
tadu Btrl si/teach ir'a'ca r\3 utta ncy/roaearch experience In one or more ot 
the following areas: digital elec iron lea; data communications: 
microprocessor applications; modern Instilments Hon technology, the 
posts arise from the retirement ot staff and from a Government Initiative 
Intended to expend Hie provision (or Information technology. 

Successful canddalee wID have the abIVtylpalenUal to leech at 
honours degree level end above. A higher degree and/or Interests in 
research'd svetopment activities Is deal ratio but not essential. 

The Department has currently over 300 students on honours degree 
courses and expects, within the near future, to offer a new honours 
degree, also a postgraduate course wfthJn (he mlcroatec Ironic/ 
information technology area. Established and expanding research 




collaboration 

Salary; Lecturer II ES.855-E1 1,022 

Senior Lecturer CI0.f73-E12.ft1 6 

Further details end application forme are obtainable from the 
Dflputy Head of Personnel. Brighton Polytechnic, Moulsscoomb, 
Brighton BH2 4 AT. Tel: Brighton 6B3B8S, Ext. 2B37. Closing date 
17 May 1083, 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH STUDIES 

Apptlcatlonsare Invited for tha above potii which wifi became vacant on 1st 
September, INI Tho Department Is well eetebthahed and offers a wfcte 
range ol protesatonal undergraduate and postgraduate courses In health 
care provision and health related studies together with significant and 
increasing Interests In research/ 

Applicants must have appropriate quaSflcatloria, academic and 
rolesBional experience end the 




qualities to toad . 


studies. 

The ability and desf/e to maintdn close Bnkn with practitioners and too 
professional bodies Is essential. 

Salary: Burnham HOD Grade VI which la currently £1M87-£17,4M. 
Application forma and further details art available horn the 
Personnel Officer (Dept THES), Sheffield City Polytechnic, Halfords 
House. Ftbaien Square, Shalfiatd SI 20B or by telephoning 
0742*20011, Ext. 387. Comptoted forma afiould ba returned by no 
Inter than 11th May, 1083. 

Sheffield CJty Polytechnic la an Equal Opportunities Employer 


THE CITY POLYTECHNIC OF HONG KONG 

The Hong Kong Government has appointed a Committee to 
plan the establishment of a second polytechnic In Hong Kong. 
To bo named the City Polytechnic of Hong Kong. Ihe Institution 
will havB an Initial target of Ihe equivaloni of 8,000 full-time 
students by the oarly 1990's and a planned capacity for an 
ultimate population of 13,500. The Polytechnic expects to be 
able to enrol its first students in autumn 1984. 

II is intended (hat the study programmes should be developed 
on a modular structure with a strong vocational flavour. The 
majority of courses will be at professional and higher technician 
levels, and a substantial number will be day-release and 
evening courses. There will also be degree progrsmmes 


The Planning Committee has appointed Prol. David J. Johns, 
Senior Pro-vlce-Chancellor of Loughborough University of 
Technology as the founding Director uf the new Polytechnic 
and he will be taking up the appointment In October 1983. 


Meanwhile applications are Invited for the following posts 
tenable Immediately: 

AT ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR LEVEL 
Associate Director (Academic Planning) 

To be responsible to the Director for detailed planning in the 
following areas: academic structure; course structure; 
academic validation and monitoring procedures; academic 
regulations; assassments and examinations; academic awards 
and student admissions. The appointee will also be expected to 
assume responsibility for the co-ordination of the preparation of 
academic development proposals and will bB responsible for 
the implementation of the modular course structure. 
Associate Director (Resources Planning) 

To be responsible to the Director for detailed planning In the 
following areas: staffing requirements at all levels; space and 
building requirements and allocations; equipment and other 
resource allocations. The appointee will be expected to Identify 
resource requirements and to prepare the resources estimates 
to support the planned academic developments. In addition the 
appointee will be expected to assume responsibility for Ihe 
implementation of the annual allocation of resources 
throughout the Institution. 

Secretary to Council & Chief Administrative Officer 
To be responsible to the Director for the co-ordination of all 
administrative functions and for Ihe efficient discharge of 
secretariat functions to the Council and such other committees 
of the Council as may be required. 

ATHEAD OF DEPARTMENT LEVEL 
Heads of the following Initial teaching departments: 
Accountancy Languages 

Business Studies Mathematical Studies 

Computing Studies Social Work 

It Ib Intended that a modular course structure will be adopted by 
the City Polytechnic and that departments will be grouped Into. 
Schools of Study. Heads of Departments would be expected to 
develop oourees In their respective departments aa part of the 
overall modular structure and also to function additionally as 
Chairman of (heir School of Study from Ilma-to-Ume. 


Academic Secretary 

To be responsible for the development and operation of all 
functions relating la academic administration. The appointee 


will be expected to establish a proper framework of 
administrative arrangements In keeping with planned academic 
developments. 

Estates Officer 

To be responsible for the development and operation of the 
Estates Office which will be responsible for all aspects of 
physical development and maintenance of all buildings, related 
plant and equipment coming within the purview of the Council, 

Finance Officer 

To be responsible tar all matters relating to the financial 
management function of the administration. The appointee will 
be expected to ensure that the financial management system Is 
In keeping with planned academic developments. 

General Secretary 

To be responsible for the development and operation of the 
personnel and general management functions of the 
Polytechnic administration and other secretarial functions 
relating to the governing Council. The appointee will be 
expected to ensure that the personnel management system Is 
In keeping with planned academic developments. 

Librarian 

To be responsible (or the development and operation ol a 
library that will be commensurate with the requirements 
dictated by planned academic devalopmBnts with norms 
adopted by the Department of Education & Science In the U.K. 
Management Information Officer 
To be responsible for the development and operation of a 

a ement Information Unit The function of the Unit will be to 
Information from a variety ol sources on all aspects ol 
Polytechnic activity, to rationalise methods of dsta-preasntation 
and, aa an end-product to supply such data as may be required 
for planning purposes. 

The Heads of Administrative Departments wlH be expected to 
work In conjunction with Ihe Associate Director (Academic Plan- 
ning) and the Associate Director (Resources Planning) to ensure 
that the administrative systems provide a proper framework for 
planned academic developments. 

Salaries (currently under review): 

Associate Directors : HK$27, 460.00 per month (£30,857 p.a.) 
Heads , ol Departments: within a range but not less than 
HK$22, 200.00 per month (£24,955 p.a!) 

(Sterling equivalents as at 18th Apnt, 1983) 

Tonne end Conditions ot Sorvton 

The Initial appointment will be made on fixed-term contract of 
tour yeara, at the end of which a gratuity equal to 25% ol salary 
earned over the whole contract period will be payable. Beneflta 
include long leave (approximately 3 months after every 21 
months duty); heavily subsidized housing; medical and dental 
benefits ana where appropriate children’s education allowances 
and leave passages. 

Applications 

Application forms and job specific alio ns are obtainable from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities (Apple), John 
Foster House, 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H OFF 
Completed forms should reach the Secretary to the Planning 
Committee, P.O. Box 98441, Tslm Sha Teul Post Office, Hdng 
Kong, by Friday, 20th May, 1983. Two additional copies should 
also be lodged with . me Association of Commonwealth 
Universities. 


T11E TIMES Hit; HER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT JWjg 


PL Strathclyde 
of Education 

H GLASGOW COLLEGE 
5 of TECHNOLOGY 


The porson appointed will be a specialist In Inorganic or PhuaJou 
Chemistry and will bo required to teach this branch of Ctwmlitn 
Applicants should possodd an honours degree in Chomlstrv or an 
equivalent qualHlcalon. Relevant Industrial experience and a research 
Interest, particularly In an aspect of materials analysis or corrosion sdanca 
would ba added recommendations. 

LECTURER ‘A’ IN PSYCHOLOGY 

The Department wishes to appoint a woll qualified and experienced 
Lecturer to teach on undergraduate honours degree courses and 
professional courses. The person appointed would be required to 
contribute to let feast 2 ot (he following areas: 

DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
INDUSTRIAL/OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY and PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR PROFESSIONAL NURSES. 

Salary Scale (both posts) - E7.066-E 11,700 - (bar) £12,661. 
Application forma from the Establishments Officer, Glasgow CoHaga 
of Technology, Cowoaddene Road. Glasgow 04 OBA. Tel: Ml -M2 
7070, to whom application! should be returned wKtiln 14 dsyt of the 
appearance of this advertisement 



RG IT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invited from fully-qualified 
Librarians of Graduate Btatuaforthe above 
position. The successful applicant will join the 
Bibliographic and Reference Studies team, and 
expertise in Information T echnology will be an 
additional advantage. 

Salary range £7,956-£ 12,581 per annum 
(under review). 

Assistance with removal expenses. 

DelallB from Secretary, Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology, Schoolhlll, 
Aberdeen AB9 1 FR. (0224 633611). 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
School of Teacher Education & Mutlo 


Applications are Invited lor the loltowlni 
Training, from Septenr 


joinlments in Teacher 
983: 


SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 
In MATHEMATICS (Primary) 

This Is a full-time permanent appointment for which recent primary 
school teaching experience and a good qualification In mathematic 
will be Important. An ability to contribute to one or mere other aspects 
of Teacher Training would be useful. 

LECTURER II 

In PRIMARY SCHOOL STUDIES 

This Is a temporary appointment tor one year, which might auH ■ 
teacher on secondment from school. Particular requirements Include 
an ability to lecture on the school curriculum. Recent primary school 
teaching experience le Important, as la the ability to contribute to ine 
teaching ol one or more subjects In the curriculum. 

Salary scales: Lecturer II £7,404-£1 1 ,671 

Senior Lecturer £1 0,722-El 3,365 

(Both Include London allowance)' 

Application forme and further details from Aoademlo Registry, 
Dept AO, Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon 
Thames KT1 2EE. Tel: 01-548 1386. 

Closing date 13 May 1983, 


Kang (or interview during the week beginning 11th July, 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

(Re-admrtimmtni) 

Application) are invited for tbe post of 

COLLEGE SECRETARY 

Tlie college - a Scottish Central Imttiution - often a wide range of 
degree and diploma course*. The pc non appointed will be directly 
responsible to the Principal for the administrative, financial and legal 
arrairi of the college and hc/she will also act ai Secretary w the Board 
of Governor* and ihe Academic Council. 

Applicants should have appropriate graduate and/or professional 
qudlrications together with substantial administrative experience at a 
responsible^ level, preferably in higher education. 

Tlw wtary is presently £17*47 (which reflects an upgrading since the 
and B cost of living award, with retrospective 
oiiBCl from 1 April 1983, ii currently under negotiation. Rnuncial 
asBsjancc towards the cost of removal expenses may be payable. 
Further 'partkufenjmd application terms are available from the 
Ddodre College of Technology, Bell Street, Dundee Dpi 
tSu 10 wlmra completed applications should be returned by 1ft May . 
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Polytechnics continued 






HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Oipirtmenl ol Compute Similar S Milhemillci 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 
COMPUTING/INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Hied Term Contract - 2 years Rol: ACA47E 

The principal degree end diploma coureaa within the depanmam involve 
malor studies of applications ol computers in business, industry end 
public authorities. Applicants should have appropriate practical 
experience ol computer-based Information systems In areas such as 
applications /systems programming and systems doslgn/snalysis. A 
mod honours degree and/or MUGS Is essential. Staff are expected to 
undertake activities Including research. In addition to teaching duties. 
Salary: SL £10,173- £11. «4 Ibarl £12.810 
^ LI I C0.866-CH.O22 

Application forms (to bo returned by 13lh May 1983) and furthor details 
mau be obtained from Ore Personnel Ofllce. The Polytechnic, 
Quoensgate. Huddorstleld HD1 3DH. Tel: 10484) 22288 ext 2224. 


PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 


PLYMOUTH 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Lecturer II 

In Marketing 
(1 YEAR POST) 
SALARY: £6,855- 
£11,022 (PAY AWARD 
PENDING) 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post (enable for 
one year commencing 1st 
September 1983, (rom 
applicants with appropriate 
academic qualifications and 
industrial experience. 

The successful candidate 
will be expected to teach 
upon a variety of courses In 
Marketing and Business 
Policy across ths 
Polytechnic. Applications 
from candidates able to 
leach marketing research 
will be especially welcome. 
Application form to be 
returned by 24th May 1983 
can be obtained with further 
particulars from the 
Personnel Officer, Plymouth 
Polytechnic, Drake Circus, 
L Plymouth PL4 BAA. 


Brighton 

Polytechnic 

Depaptmem of business 
Studios 

Applications are invited 

for tho following posts.— 

1. LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

IN MARKET 
RESEARCH/ 
MARKETING 

__ Th ? {topprimnnt Books 10 
HP 0 . 1 *!? “ teciurnr wlm hus 
■DBcIsllzod in mnrkot ro- 
■esrch and can lecture up 
to postgraduate level. 

pastnrnd iiain 
qusllflciitlan |B required 
»nd rot nnt prueticu] »»■ 
Parlance ,n IllilliHlry or 
commerce la d»sli-ubl«. 

2. LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

IN INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

dales will have n 


win nave i 

SfomA computing back- 

EFfrj "J .ss^iss! 

^i m asssssr , « h - 


|, de?i"JiUP ncy oiwurlonco 
with !T Bhle i or MDftHnncu 
rnform"».€ n,a,n "UPPller aT 
„*“£ n, “Mon technology 


■Qulpnient. 


•nd SSif"® •* essential 
fllksn wilt be 

PMtarlrt* “, ndld ■ with a 

““stars duets qualification . 

knS? ,,,#al, «.okrtte 

* 

or reraonnoi. 
Mauls??.. w Polytechnic. 

IT 

Brighton 

Fscui, I ykchnie 

tom 0 ! 1 "f Fashion 
and Textiles 

ffilTTED 

MSS 

£6,8B5-£U,022 

tour ‘"“th sJudBnts on the 
F?*hlon ‘JSST - B At Hons i 
•fen ?wi|j! ,,d * Textiles De- 
?ndw|rh n in 1st rati on 

?*tea Condl- 

1 ,| 3“ onu n„P° Y"! 1 ‘rem- 
ind teach,„l! vo Industrial 
P-73 aJn5ft,P )lp " r,onc »' A 
6 * c t'ns^red m “ nt wou,d 

ana a P- 


Preston 

Polytechnic 

Apullrntluiis Urn Invltuil 
for the post of 

LECTURER II 
IN JEWELLERY/ 
SILVERSMITHING 

In ike Division of Tlirnc- 
nimoimlnnal Doslnn. 

Faculty of Art A Doslnn. 
Tim porson appointed will 
ba iMHndy conroriiod with 
taactiinp on the -Metals' 
opilnn uf the DATEC 
Htaher lilnlomn In Dnsign 
Crafts: VVuotl/Metnl/Cora- 

mlts. Applicants should bo 
suitably nualiriod and pre- 
ferably hnve had oxnerl- 
nnce bath us a prsctlslnn 
deslnnoi /rruTismau and 

teacher. An inturest In Un- 
slan In an Industrial anil 
craft Is essential. 

Snlnry scale luiidDr i-o- 
view): Lecturer II £6,SH3— 
£1 I .022 

Details nntl uppliratlnn 
forma, quollnn rorcrenen 
AA/79, from tho Person- 
nel Office, Pruston 
Polytechnic. Preston Pit 1 
2TQ. Tol . - 107721 262027. 
Claslno date: 20th May 

l 90S . IIS 


Thames 

Polytechnic 

School u[ Chemistry 

PRINCIPAL/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Tho siirnuxslul mppIIcsiii 
will take u Inntl I nu roll- far 
tin, tutu' lilim uf Ol'tiuulr 
rrliamlNli-y mill will In- on- 
nml-i- ft inti ]>.|- 
tuntrllHillon in tin, - 
vninpin-nt i,i ii|i|>U»>l rt<- 
aeercli. 

Salary: Prlnclnnl Lnrtumr: 

ii?As7 £ «i iitoe. .iss; 

£ 12 *OT : .ban 


£? aVoos : tbar» 

Inclusive. 

Furthor port It ii Ihtb and 
uppllcotlon Term from ihe 

f tarrinq Officer. Tliumos 
olyteclinlc. W»>Illnn.io«i 


f *r. lu be reiuriiecl by 
■y 1983. 


Thames Polytechnic 

Srhool of Chemistry 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP (II) 

Applications arc Invltnd 
far a post, avullubla from 
I Septum bur 1883 until 7 
April 1984, tu t«iHrh 
anulyt lr n) liiaiiilkti-y at 
hiinoiirs ringi'oB loviil as 
rover fur a mo m u or of 
Stufr on study leave. 

Salary scaln: £7.794— 

£11,961 Inclusive. 

Fiirthnr particulars and 
application form from the 
Staff Inu Officer, Thanios 
Pulytoclinlc. . Wnlllnuton 
Street. London. SEI8 
6PF. to bo roturnad by 17 
May 1983. H3 


Polytechnic of 
Central London 

Schoni or EnBlnoarlng A 
Science 

Division of 
Mathematics & 
Computing 
LECTURER II IN 
APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 
AND/OR 
OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

Applications _are invited 
for the shove 2 year tem- 
porary appointment to 
comma uce on 1st October 
1 983- Candidate* should 
have research or Industrial 
experience in the applica- 
tions of mathematics and, 
desirably. have some 
machine experience. Pr»- 
reranca will ho divan to in 
appointment In the erne of 
Operational Ho»n#rch. 

Salary on scala £7.794- 
£11.961 pii ( u nil nr review) 
Inclusive of London Allo- 
wance. 

Application form and 
further details available 
from the Establishment 
orflce. PCL. an nioeni 
Stroe, London W IK BAL. 
Tel. (J 1-339 2020 oct. 212. 
Closing date: Monday 

23rd May 1988. 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

Di-psrtmf-iii ol 
M ntlicniiitltH ami 
Coni i, liter Stiidli--i 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

Tim I'tily tm luilc i|)mlii|. 
I*ns In vii, iitiniiiillv- 
tii-lunlnii diilu in •■•;nssliiil 
luuniii at dtini't-c nn<l iiili- 
dPHrni- level niiU wlshi’* tu 
appoint a Pl luclpnl I uitnr- 
■i|' tu piuvIUn lasdei Hlilii lu 
i'nufjr duv>il»pni(*iit iiiul/iii' 
I', 1 SOil I',' It. 

Alipllciinls Nlimild tin vo 
an liuiimnn dniii-i<n (r,r Hi 
■<niil viilimt ). i' v pi' V I nc i' nf 
t«-ai lilim i,i hum, ni'h ■li-iiriii- 
li-vnl mill shllilf Lnill vx- 
liei'lull'-i- III cnlirfti' -Ii— 
vi- lop him 1 1 1 nnil/m ri*- 

Hnurcli. AppIl'nriiM liaviiui 
iixpxrlunrn III nun ur iiuiru 

of i he r»li»iviun ii i'i, ii * 

wnuld have mi n«1 vmti >iii(- * 
Dill ah n im Sysli'init, TrniiH- 
m Mon I'rm mahIiiii SVHtimi*. 
Cnnipninr Nrlwurk*. MIc- 
ruL-iiiiiiint«>r -liusnil M's- 

to ms. Formal MollKnJ* i,I 
8 vstnnm Almlysln mill !>*■- 
slim, riiiiiiit'lnl MailMlIiua 
A npl U ut lulls . 


£ 1 3.21m ||, ir £13.018. 

An application form and 
furthor purtirulars may ho 
olitslnod Iroin tho: 1'er* 

xannol Offlcar. Sundnrland 
Polytechnic, Lunphom 

Tuwor. nybope Hunil, 
Suiidur land . Sit 2 7 EE or 

M'lenlioiip: Sunderland 

76231. Ext. II. 

Clnsiun date: 13 Mu, 

1083. 113 


Polytechnic of tho 
South Dank 
Doruugh Road. London, 
SE1 OAA 

Dnnnrliiii'iil uf 
Mil til i, in n i lru| .S'laii. r, mill 

Cunipiilluu 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER, GRADE 
II IN STATISTICS 
WITH O.R. 

Apnlii iiitiui* ii i'm inviitiii 
fritni p'tmoii* wurkliih In 

stutiMli til In nuv 

riolil uf upplli hi 1 1 ■ ii ir, 
liiftili ui>i<IIl nlluns urlMii- 
taicd StiitlNth ul Miniiry mill 
Hint 111 111* to H vni'lnty ill 
Courses. C (imp ii (In ii i.m- 
liorli'ni C IIII'I IliM nhlllly In 
1 cili'fi ntutlM kill inn hum!* 
lire 11*1,11 in ful. C a ml id a ms 
win. are uliln lu ic-nnh 
bom-; fl.ll. lanlru ulso, 
wnuld In- iii'iifori nil. 

Tho sin . fulfill i aiidlrtiilc- 
wlll be- o\|itM-i<iil In iinikn ft 
sli'oiili i-KiltrlluitUiii ilin 
nr-nni'lmoiils I'l-soiii'i h m li- 
vlllcx In tho SUiMhMi h/ 
a. it. riuhis. 

Salary will bo lu the- 
ruuno: 

Sen Ini' Lectur-'r. 

£11.112 <« (ii - f:l3.7SS 

t .u, 

ortui'pr. r. ratio If- £7.7f)4 
ix 1 Cl l — £ ] 1 .961 p. ii. In- 
clusive of Loudon Allo- 
wance. 

Further particular* t>f 
the punt and of the De- 
partment's work, tcigother 
wltli an nppllratlon form 
are available from thn 
Staffing Office. Tel: 01- 

928 8989 Ext: 3355. 

Clusliiu date for receipt 
of nppllcntloux will bo Fri- 
day I 3 tit May I9B3. 113 
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Technical Colleges 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
NORTH EAST SURREY COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

Reigate Road, Eweil, Epsom, Surrey, 

KT17 3DS 

Applications aro invited for the following post: 

Head of Student Services 

This post will bscoin8 vacant as from 1 September 1983 due 
to the rotiremont of ths current incumbent. 

Applications are Invited from suitably qua llfiod persons 
who have had a wide range of experience In counselling In 
the field of education. 

The person appointed will be expected to direct and co- 
ordinate all of tho activities of a woll established counselling 
and welfare aervica In the Colloga. 

The appointment wilt bo at althor Soniot Lecturer or 
Lecturer II level. 

Salary Scale: 

SENIOR LECTURER - £10,173 -£11.964 bar £12,810 p.a. 
LECTURER II - £0,866 -£11,022 p.a. 

Flua £240 p.a. London Fringe Allowance 
Generous relocation expanses in approved cases. 
Please send a stamped addressed envelope for further 
particulars and application form from the Vlce-Prlnolpal. 


ROYAL COUNTY OF i 
BERKSHIRE | 

Reading College of Technology 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS AND 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

(Grade IV) 

Applications are invlied from welt 
qualified candidates who have had 
good teaching and managerial 
experience. 

The College ii situated in a major 
business centre for the Thames 
Valley where considerable 
expansion is expected to lake place 
over the next few years 
Salary Scale: £13,491-1:15,117. 
Application forms and further 
particulars may be obiained from 
the Principal, Reading College of 
Technology, King's Road. Reading 
RCI 4HJ. Tel: Reading 5B350I. 
Closing dale: Two weeks from the 
appearance of this advertisement. 

Surrey Education 
Committee 
North East College of 
Technology 

Ba lusts Hand. Ewtll. 
Surrey KT7 7 3 fib 

Applications are Invited 
ror tno followfna posts to 
ba rillBd as from 1 

September 1883i 

LECTURER I IN 
NURSERY NURSING 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN LAW 

Salary: Lecturer 1 

£373D5-Cfl.267 p.u. 

Principal Lecturor — 
E 1 1^93 l”£l 3.390 
£15,018- Plus A 5 ? 4 ® p '£' 
London 

Gonorous relocation ■■ 
poii sos in approved t-asos. 

A stamped addressed 

envelope please for reel li- 
ar porHciitacs ■"‘LSPlJIESl 
•tlan forms from the vl “"- 
Prlnelpal. 3 


Colleges of Higher Education 


c.~ . - v;7-. • ' . 


The Governing Council seeks to appoint a 


to take up post as soon as possible. 

Humberside College (currently Group 10) is amajor 
regional and national institution of higher educa- 
tion with 3.000 full-time and sandwich students and 
4,000 part-time students. 

The college offers a diverse range of courses and its 
academic programme includes 23 degree and post- 
graduate courses, with a further 10 degree pro- 
grammes planned to start this September, together 
with a wide range of diploma and professional 
courses. 

Leadership of the college wifi therefore require a 
wideexperience of public sector HigherEducation 
and a detailed knowledge of the validation pro- 
ceedures of the C.N.A. A. 

The three major sites of the college are in Hull, but 
the development of a fourth major location in 
Grimsby is under way. 

Further details ot tho post may be obtained Uom: 

Mi. □. A. N. Robertson. 

Clerk lo the Governing Council, 

Humberside College of Higher Education, 

Cottingham Road, Hull HU6 7RT. 

Telephone. Hull (0482) 4 1451 . 

/.offers of application with the name s and addresses of 
two relerees should roach the Clorh by 6th May 1983. 




Metropolitan 
Borough of Wigan 
Wigan College of 
Technology 

Required for 1st 

September. 1983. 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN 

MICROPROCESSOR 
TECHNOLOGY AND 
APPLICATIONS 

Pott No 30-22-023 Salary 
within runoe C9.624 — 

£1 1,964 

Rgnulrad In this de- 
veloping tertiary colleoe. 

Candidates must bo well 
qualified In tho subject 
with substantial practical 
(preferably industrial! ex- 
psrlencB anil desirably 
flood teaching experience 
in this field . A significant 
pert of college work Is 
undertukon st advanced FE 
level and a wide range of 
sophisticated equipment la 
available far teaching, re- 
search and development 
purposei. 

Previous spplicants will 
be reconsidered without 
further application. 

Application forms and 
further particulars avail- 
able from and returnable 
to The Chief Administra- 
tive Officer. Wlgsn Col- 
lege of Technology. Par- 
sons Walk, Wluon. Tol. 
Wigan 10^421 4949 1 1. 

Ceasing dsto 13th Apl ^ 


mAf&ggi EDGE HILL COLLEGE OF 
K|yB HIGHER EDUCATION 

Eja hS'nm 8T helens hoao, obmskibk, 

LANCASHIRE L39 4QP 

AN ASSOCIATE COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 

Applications are Invited from graduates for the following 
temporary posts (enable from 1st September, 1983 to 31st 
August, 1984. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER K IN EDUCATION 

Applicants should be trained teachers. The person appointed will 
teach chiefly Curriculum Studies lor Intending teachers fn 
Primary Schools but will also contribute to Educational Studies 
courses where expertise in the field of educations! psychology 
would be an advantage. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER II 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Applicants should be (reined teachers. The person appointed will 
teach Curriculum Studies Involving Movement to intending 
teachers fn Primary Schools and also Dance to BEd and BA 
students specialising in Physical Education. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER II IN DRAMA 

The person appointed will be expected to contribute expertise In 
all areas of study from Greek Drama to the present day and In 
direction and improvisation. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer II £6,855 x 10 Increments to El 1,022. 
Burnham Further Education Conditions of Service apply. 
Lancoshire County Council is an equal opportunity employer. 
Further particulars and application forma may be obtained 
from the Secretary to the Deputy Director (Tel: 0695-7S171). 
Completed application forme should be returned by 16th 
Mey, 1983. 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


Bucks College of H. E. 
LECTURER II IN 
SOCIAL WORK 

Salary £6.400 - £10,400 

i under review) 
ToiniMirory one your poii 

Lorturnr required tu vijii- 
tribute to 2 year non gradu- 
ate C.Q.S.W. courm and 4 
year Appiiod Smial Stmllaa 
denies on Ncwland Park 
site. Possibility uf oxignaiun 
to nermniiont post. Details 
from Asst. DIrortor. Bucks 
Colleon of II. E.. Outrun Ale- 
xandra Rued. Htah 

Wycombe, Bucks. Please en- 
close s.a.e. HB 


Christ Church 
College 

of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

Hiiquirnd fur tile beoin- 
■ilnu of ihe Autumn Term 

1 51 Bi . Lecturer I I/d on lor 
ec mror In Movmuont 
Sluilos. 

Apnllrutlons arc parti- 
cularly Invltnd frnin cnridl- 
datDs with tnsctilno tc> 
pei'lnncn In primary 

schools nrul nha have an 
ubtlUy to tench ucnirr.es in 
Uancn lo ileqrnu level. 

Tim milage offers BA. 
DC<1 and B6c ilnnmo. 
PUCE, advanced cl Imp lo- 


in un mill hillhor Jnoi'C » In 
Ediicullon. 

Halnrv: Lecturer 11/ 

Saillnr I.ncturnr CA.HS3— 
£12,8 16 p.n. (iiiicjer re- 
view >, 


write to Mrs Jean Long, 
Personal Ansletont i>> 
Principal, Christ Church 
College, Cnniarbury- to 
whtini aii plica lion s shrmiil 
hp sent in soon ns possible 
■ ml nal later then 9 May, 
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Hampshire County 
Council 

Southampton College of 
Higher Education 

Applltatluni are Invited 
frurn sultuhly quellflod 
and fiKporleiiCBil cnndl- 
dates fur Ul» follpM-Infl 
post- 

HEAD OF 

DEPARTMENT OF 
FASHION ft DESIGN 
CRAFTS 
GRADE II 

Salary Sr.nlo- £11,406— 
£IB.R64 C there Is ample 
■cope In thle i'a»trui:tnred 
Department fur It to be- 
come e Grade III). 

Clonlnu llulo: «*h May. 
1983. 

Applicutiun forme and 
further detail* Irum Ihe 
Flnnnra A Stuffing Offleor 
BouthamDicni Colleae of 
Hlahnr Ediirnilan , East 
Park Terrace, South. 
ntnptau. 909 *ivvw. 


T eleplmiie . I 
20981 Ext. 26. 


J 

















Colleges of Higher Education continued Colleges of Further Education 


NeneCollege Nor lharrplon 



SENIOR LECTURER 

PRIMARY PROFESSIONAL STUDIES LEADER 

Applications are invited Irom suitably qualified people for I he 
above post, commencing 1st September, 1083. 

The successful applicant will be responsible For the 
Development of Primary Professional and Curriculum Studies 
In the College Including feeding a new primary curriculum unit In 
the B.Ed. degree. 

LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER 

IN READING AND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

Applications ere invited from suitably qualified people for the 
nbove post. Commencing 1 st September, 1 983. 

The successful applicant will be expected to offer specialist 
contribution in this hey curriculum area, leading and co- 
ordinating work in a unit ol the B.Ed. degree and In appropriate 
in-service courses. 

For further details and application form for the above 

g oats, send s.a.e. to the Dean, School of Education and 
oclal Science, Nana College, Mouhon Park, Norihnrnpton 
NN2 7AD. 

Camptatad application forma should be returned by 11th 
May, 1903. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY 

COURSE CO-ORDINATOR 

A vacancy exists for a Course Co-ordlnator (or the 4-year full 
time Diploma Course. The appointment would preferably be full 
time, on a 3-4 year engagement Inltally, and presents an 


opportunity for a person wllh experience ol running degree- 
lovel courses. A science or healln-care background would be 
desirable, bul not essential. 

The po9t would be particularly suitable for someone who has 


taken early retirement. Salary (full time) in the Senlar/Prlncipat 
Lecturer range. The School Is a private establishment with 
charitable status. Please apply with an outline of your 


experience, to the Principal, from whom further details may be 
obtained. 

Sir Norman LJndop, 

The Principal, 

The British School of Osteopathy, 

1/4 Suffolk Street, 

London, SW1Y 4HG. 

Tel: 01-930 S254. 


Cambridgeshire 
College of Arte and 
Technology 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER I IN 
ENGLISH 


Ronulract for one year 
Bo ^camber . Cundl- 


from 1 , 

dates should have a special 
Interest In Renaissance 
literature, and will bn re- 
quired to lecture at dnara 
end ‘A- level, end to tear 


. , aaren 
tel. end to teach 
General end Comm uni ca- 


tions Studies. An Internal 
in Metilnval literature will 
be un additional advan- 
tage. Post a nidus to study 
deslrnhle. 


L9^SaT rv iJStfiV 

litrilng point 
an auelirlcstlona 
perlenun. 


Ba.saa- 

revlewi 

•Itjpnncllnu 
- and bx- 


Details end farms I rum 
Head or nspartment or 
Enplleh anil General Stu- 
dies, CCAT, Coni brld ne. 
CB1 2AJ iTei. 0323 6397 1 
esl. 74). Closluq date 13 
May. H 8 


Chester College of 
Higher Education 

The following Lecturers 
are required from 1 st 
September 1983 to assist 
In courses leading mainly 
to the B.A._ lord. A 


Luton College of 
Higher Education 

Drportmonl of Ituelnesa 
Studios A fubll.- 
Arlmlnlstr.il Ion 

LECTURER I - 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY IN 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

Applications are luvlinu 
for this new appointment 
to strengthen lha teuin rt- 
■ punilbln Tor devnloplna a 
suitable 17 Inarnlnn en- 
vironment in tint Depart, 
men? on a wide range i»f 
advanced courses. 

Prslersnoi will be given 
to candidates having ault- 
nble qualifications and/or 
experience. 

Salary — C5 ,35S-£9. B«7 
(under revlewi 

emails and Application 
form i to ba roturnad by 
13th May) from Aealstant 
Rlractor, LCHE. Park 
9auarn. Luton. Bade. Lll I 
SJU . Tel. 10*183) 341 I I 

ext. 740. 


Budfordnlilra 

Servlre. 


Educnllon 

IIS 


Honi.i nnd B.Ed. (Onl. A 
Hons.) dagrena or the " 
varsity of Liverpool: 


Uni- 


LECTURER IN 
HISTORY 

To help with a rourae 
on. .sources of . historical 


evidence anil able to offer 
British end European' Ills- 

\o% - 16&. ,h “ Per,Ud 

LECTURER II IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Tn helii with courses lit 
a nu ora I Psychology and 
Sports Psyctiolngy. Far- 
tloular Inlcrasl In clevnlap- 
mental and social psychol- 
ogy required. 

LECTURER II IN 
RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES 

Applicants should be 
able tu ntaks a slgiilficHnt 
ciintrlbuiirni to aspects tit 
JllbllLnl Studies and 
Crmri-h History. 

Sulsry sea la on 

npprnpriata jiolut ur 1 lit' 
Lecturer FI Scale lIA.SflS 
— £1 1. 0321. Furfchnr dn- 

I uj In from the Principal. 
Chester College, Choyney 
Rood. Chustnr. CI1 I 4BJ. 
to whom applications 
shall Id be rtilurned hy 7 th 
May. |9B3. HB 


Colleges of Art 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Central School of Art 
and Design 

Southampton Lnudun 

TKinnhuno 1 §1-405 laiiS 
hrr* < YBB5* 1 * *** Irom Septum- 

HEAD OF GRAPHIC 
DESIGN 
DEPARTMENT 
(Burnham Grade IV) 

Thn Diipmi-I maiit pnivldn. 
a'llireu year coursu for lull- 
tlmr siuiinni* iDstlinn in u 
HA I Huns) IVniiruu and u 
four term MA lourm. plus 
nrideSHhinnllv relatud PT 
roil r bun. 

Snlai-v £13.941 — £13.117 
plus £1139 Inner L-muJun 
Allowance. 

AmillfiHUiil foinis xiirl 
fnrlrmr dnUlli pro Hvallnble 
Irom tho Honliir Adinlnlsir.i- 
tlve Officer, in wlnnn ihcj 
slin ii Id bn returned wllhln 
two wnuks nf I hi> halo ar 
this advorllsumant. 

II. LA la an ncfiidl oiipurln- 
iilUm employ ur. K9 1 


BEDFORD COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


in Computer Science 


v ■ - ft 

* rw.*.* * * •» * tf 



Do you have experience in: 

Operating Systems? 

Micro-Computers? 

Basic, Pascal, Fortran? 

Assember? 

An opportunity has arisen for an additional appointment to a 
team teaching a wide range of Initial and advanced courses to 
meet the needs of young and adult students, and of local 
industry and commerce. 

Applicants should have substantial applied computing 
experience and a degree or equivalent qualifications. 

Further detallB from The Director, Bedford College of Higher 
Education, Ceuldwell Street, Bedford MK42 9 AH, Tel: 0234 
45151. 


-raivV-ri V ' 


EffS/Jfcj 


North Yorkshire 
County Council 
Askham Bryan College 
of Agriculture & 
Horticulture 

Aaklium nr^ij, Vurk. V172 

LECTURERS/SENIO- 
R LECTURERS 

Appl Iciilliins nrn luvltiul 
Titi i ho iolh>vviiin appoint - 
muni n: 

Mail II ii'.-iiKrii t l)ii|iMrt- 

mcni. !_>•(- 1 ni-i<r (Llbi In 
I'ni'in MiiiiHiiiiniunt with an 
IllluriiNl In Llvoatuck nro- 
iIiil-cIiiii. Ilnvml nl Anknuni 
Ilrynii. 

Extra Mural Do pari - 
mnnl. Senior Lncturnr (Lll 
0-4) ax Lei-turar In Clinraa 
ol imi'L tiniu lourni-a at 
AakJiam Uryun. West & 
•itiuih York all I re Exirn 
Murnl Centres. 

Senior Lerluror l Lll 2 — 
61 as Cu-urdlnator of 
M.B .C. f uudod co ii raua In 
North Yorkshire Extra 
Mural Cnnti-ea. noth 
lime ai 
llryan . 


MB woek cunrrnct ). Ldt. 

J uror I LI Hi In Cutoi-lnn 
nrvlcas or Distribution 
and Sulcs ( F.aslntiwolri 
Contra). 

f .octuror (L.1A1 in Hurtl- 
Inro 


Adult Education 


rvir-ve /,.'i ’>:.i ■ tliwviu v’m- 


London Borough of 
Ealing 

EUiii titloil Dnitttrliiinnt 

AREA ADULT 

EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL 

lluriihnin I* rln i- 1 pul 

Croup 2 £15.314 pu. 

'\|ipll<-all(jiis m-i< I ii vl tail 
fi-iini ■'□■■illdaioh with mill - 
ii 1 >l n ii uallfliui Ioiih mid 
upprliprluta cxpi'l'lunre. 
The Aren Prim Ipnl will hr 
iripon-ilMi* fur the oparu- 
tlun und admliilbtrntlan of 
A (In 1 1 Educ nt Inn Hiruiuili- 
ciiii half tho Uarnunh. 

Pi-rvluiia applicants nond 
not rr-a|>|ilv. 

Plensu dilute rr furrnie: 
El) 813. Clualng dale 13tli 
May 1983. 

Application forms 

nbiniiiobln from Clilnl 
Eiliii-atlnil Offlior. Hndloy 
lloiiao. 7 9/81 tlxlii'lilqa 
Huad. Lull mi. Wfl 280. 
Ti'lophunn 01-379 2424. 

oxl. 20 03 . Out ul huurn 
anrvira on 01 ■ 

840 1093. IMS 


Canlre). 


lOllIxbarounh 


Grants 


Lecturero I LI A In Aorl- 
cii It lira i Bod all, & Plckor- 
I no Cciiti-eai. 

I.ectu i-ur ILIA) In Valil- 
cla dr Plant Service En- 
iPIrkorlnu 


Qlncarlnp 
Central . 


AnlurluB 
arc In acc 
llurnham 


ante with 
I Aprlcultu- 


luprtor review) 

raj ^fUica tTon i scoTaa . ~i . 

L1A £5.359 to £9,2671 
Entry point depends on 
qualification _ and LIB 
X&.021 to £9,9841 ralevunt 
experience. 

Lll *9.363 (point Oi to 
S11.B3B (point 61. 

Par further details and 
application form. please 
apply la the Principal, to 
whom completed applica- 
tion! must be returned ' 
10th Nfny. 




Research & Stude nls hips 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

SSRC Research-linked Studentships 

Applications are Invited from students holding at least Upper Second 
Class Honours degrees for studentships linked to staff research In the 
folfowfng areas: 

Econo mica (1) Monetary and Budgetary Policy 

(2) Labour Market analysis 

(3) Information and Incentive problems, 
and Industrial structure 

(4) Mlcroeconomlo analysis ot 
maoroeconomlc problems 

(5) Interaction between the labour 
market and ihe macroeconomy 

Business history (1) British energy history 

(2) History of pension funds 

(3) Comparative Business history 

Social Psychology 


children 

(2) Deprived youth, work and leisure 
Social policy wllh special reference to 
poverty and disability 
Kinship systems end their 

transformation 

Social structure to developing societies 
are tenable far two years, with the possibility of 

" J ‘ jlslered 

considered tor nomination for other SSRCawarde.^ Enquiries 
(specifying research area) should be addreeed to: 

Secretary of the Graduate School 
London School of Economics end PotHIcaJ Science 
Houghton Street, London WC2A 2AE 


Social Administration 
Social Anthropology , 

Sociology 

StudentBW, — ..... ... „„„ 

extension (or a third year; successful candidates will be r. 
for the University of London MPhll/PhD. Candidates may 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
(University of London) 

SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDENTSHIPS AT BIRKBECK 

The SOtriol Schncu ftaurrA Cvunol lie i jHocbUiI the Mowing irudtnah/pi (& 
■•seaicli uml xJvanceil cou'u* In* ollm (O c^ndlilmna namlnoiod by Blitbari 
Cotioo* 

Linked Rosearch Studentships 

DnuquIlibiluiTi iligoiy ami uslfmallun. ICiuluUoi R. ppiiax, EconDmical 
FcunonVcs uf niftiiary o>poinflruro (Oi fl. p. Snath. Cuononilctl 
RipiasenloUon m ob|Mi pmcapilou. (Di G. W. Iluirpluoyl, Psychology! 
Long-ieim clungui In nmMl'Qn. welfare and prcdnctrvlly In Brllam. IProleisor fi £ 
Fkiud. Economic anil SucJal Hldiuryl 

Sdcjo economic and damcararhlc changos In iha Souili eeu Regbn uhis tiv 
population censuses. (PioIduqi □. W. nhlnd. Gaou'aphvl 

Advanced Courip Studsntahlpa 

Nina awards bid svaiisUo (or il>o M.Si. Economlri coursa. 

For (gilhul kitoinraiiun and oppUcal^n lonna lor admission u> lha Collygs 
unuiodialaly to lha Flegiiliiir. blrklnjck Collq|o, Molol Slrooi, LoryJon, WC1E 7HX 


THIRD WORLD FOUNDATION 

wishes to appoint 

EDITORIAL RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

to carry out assessment and 
evaluation of Information and 
manuscripts on Third World 
issues wllh particular refer- 
ence to South Aslan region. 
Research and analysis of 
political and social develop- 
ments in Pakistan. Specialist 
knowledge particularly of con- 
temporary political affairs of 
Pakistan Is a necessary pre- 
requisite. Excellent ability to 
evaluate information and to 
communicate both in writing 
and orally Is essential. Fluency 
in Urdu and Punjabi and 
regional languages of Pakis- 
tan also required. Outstanding 
academic qualifications sna 
research background required 
for the Job. PhD or equivalent 
In Soctal Sciences from a 
reputable institution in Britain 
will be preferred. 

Age: 28/35 
Salary attractive. 

Please write in the first 
instance with lull C.V. to: 
Company Secretary 
Third World Foundation for 
Social & Economic Studies 
New Zealand House 
80, Haymarket 
London SW1Y4TS 


University of 
Sheffield 

1 apart Foundation 
owment Committee 

GRANTS FOR 
TEACHING AND 
RESEARCH 

The annual Income from 
a donation made by IHe 
Japan Foundation la oval)* 
able for disbursement by V(V 

the Committee established 
under iha auspices or lha 
UGC for thn promotion of 
Japanese studies In Uni, 
varsity Institutions in tlia 
UK. 


Further particulars ana 
apnllgatlon forma nr« 
obtainable from the 
Secretary of the Commit, 
tea, of a the Unlveratty , 
Sheffield 910 2TN. 40 
whom applications should 
be sent by 16ih May 1983. 
Quote ref: 14 013/DI. 

<022621 780000. H30 


University of Bristol 

□opartmunt of Economic 
and Sorial History 

S.S.R.C. LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

Appllcnilts are Invited 
from good honours gradu- 
ates for an b.K.fl.C. Ilnk- 
"d postgraduate award 
within the arru ol Econo- 
mic Theory end Govern- 
ment Policy 1916—1955. 

□ etiil la and application 
form from lha niipurtmun- 
hac rotary, 67 Wood- 
d Hoad. Bristol II8B 
. _ L. Closing data 16lh 
May 1983. HIO 


University of London 
POSTGRADUATE 
RESEARCH IN 
GEOGRAPHY AT 
THE SCHOOL OF 
ORIENTAL AND 
AFRICAN STUDIES 

Applications are Invited 
from prospective research 
students wishing tu road 
Tor on M.Phll./Ph.n. de- 

t rae beglnnlno In October 
9B3. Applicants should 
neve, or expect to obtain, 
a firat or uppor-second 
class degree In Oooprsphy 
or a related discipline. 
The proposed research 
must rotate to somo ^art 


of Asia or Africa In which 
tile Department apaclal- 
laea. Succaeaful applicants 
will ba nominated for 
S.S.H.C. Pool Awarde. 

Application forms from 
the Registry, S.O.A.S.. 
University of London. 

M" 1 *! street . London. 

WC1E 7HP. Closing date 
May IStli, 1983. HIO 


ST 


Oxforc 

I'lionotlce Laboratory 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

Appltoatlons are Invited 
tor the rull-tima post of 
Hsaearch Ofricor to work 
“Sex-Bpacl- 
Jlc plfferonces In Vowels 
in Enullah Speech “ tup. 
ported by tha SBRC. 

Appllcunta should have 
_ D *P«ri«nco in 
either experimental phono- 
{'« « r ■adollnauiatlce or 
7~ hB , ■oooli'inisiit. 
inn i., comnienc- 

l-l S’! f l,h * r »** June or 
1st September 1983. will 
*>» on the RA 1 A scale not 
’Ja h 2E_ *hou Point 3 
« £8.085 par annum). 

Applications, with the 
. o1 ,wo . i-srertst, 
should be sent by .16 May 

wJKSft* 1 ?* W'^ot'a tp B A a . d °4 n i 

oxV'sy^" 9qMBp,! ' 


the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 24.4.83 
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Administration continued 


t- 


University of 
Essex 

Dnpm-tinrnt of Sociology 

SSRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIPS 

The Department of 
Siiiiolotiy Invites applies- 
tliina lit the following 


1. INEQUALITIES IN 

HEALTH: on auclal and 

■-Ohio mli- factors giving 
i-lna tu differences in 
linalth betwern mm and 
wiimnu. orcupntlonsl 

uruiip9, uml geographicsi 
rnglunx in IlrHalfi. (hr N. 
Hurt). 

2. ECONOMIC STAGF- 
LATION AND SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE: on how sio- 
iioinli' recession hn 
■tflnclnd thn clssn strui- 
ture, the family, mid «a- 
ilaf relations at <he work- 

8 loco. (Dr. H. Newby. Ilr. 
Marshall. Mr. n. 

Rose). 

The Department nl«i> 
offers supervision for M. 
PIlH. and Ph.D. degrees 111 
most areas of sociological 
research Including ponder 
divisions, urban and rural 
saclnlouv. nodal history, 
social policy. deviance, 
and area studies. Suicesx- 
ful applicants will be 
nominate'.! for ihe 8SHL 
Pool awards ,-ompetlilon 
In July. 

Further particulars from 
the Departmental Aislt- 
tunl. Duparliiient ol 
Sncinlony, University of 
Essex. Colchnster . COS 
3SQ. 




Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspector of Schools 
Further and Higher Education 

Agriculture and Horticulture 
Catering and Food 

Applications are Invited from men and women, preferably aged 
between 35 and 45, for appointment as HM Inspectors. HMI 
provide a service of professional advice at the Department of 
Education and Science and normally carry out a general as well 
bs a specialist assignment. This work primarily involves 
inspecting and advising educational Institutions, but also 
includes consulting with local education authorities and 
contributing to In-service training. 

Vacancies exist for inspectors specialising In: Agriculture and 
Horticulture and Catering and Food. 

Applicants must have had considerable experience and 
responsibility in their specialist area and have an active interest 
in its applications. Appropriate academic qualifications, 
teaching and Industrlal/professlonal experience are essential. 
Starting salary is within the range 213,840-El 9,930 (up to 
21,220 higher In London). Promotion prospects. 

Application forms (to be relumed by 31 May 1983) and 
further Intormaiion may be obtainable from Mr E. D. Foster, 
Department ol Education and Science. Room 18/17 Elizabeth 
House, 39 York Road, London SE1 7PH, telephone 01-928 
9222, extensions 2780 or 2237. Please quote 4/03. 


University of 
St Andrews 

Dcnm-t mailt of Arl Hlitory 

Applications ore Invltad 
for n "now hlooiT ler- 
turnahln In lha Dnparl- 
inent of Art Hlaioi-y Ign- 
nblo from Or loher 19M. 
Cnn Jlilatea should have a 
ilvvelnpoiJ lnteraat »r i Bril- 
ls h arl. a rch I tact u ra or 
Innrlirn pa design. The Iflc- 
turar will ba exported to 
liramotn atiidlas and pur- 
sue reaeorcll In 


lha 

tlcular ores of thn Sc^ 
tradition fn landacon® 
architect 


. par- 
Otllill 
,o and 


Salary at . oppeoec 1 *;* 
point on eralo £6.375 10 
£13.505 par annum. Plua 
USS; atarllno ■ n P l 5 r i 7 R r SS: 
nhly not Hbovo £9.370 per 
annum. 

Appllrnt Iona ttv/o «>IjJ«» 

preremblv In typ«acr1o«i 

with the names of tnrar 

roreroea ehould bo lodged 

by 23 May 19H3 wl Jl' *"• 
EatMbllahmenta 
The llnlveralty. Co Lr?A 
Goto. St Andrews, FH«- 
KYI A 9AJ. from 
further partlrulsra may n« 
obtained. n ‘ 


Personal 


ASSISTANT 
EDUCATION OFFICER 

FURTHER EDUCATION DIVISION 
211 ,457-El 2,771 (Inc.) 

Applications are Invited from graduates with good teaching and 
administrative experience In Further Education. The post 
involves a wide range of duties including Involvement In 
General Curriculum Development within the borough and is 
salable for lecturers wishing to enter administration as well as 
those already having had soma administrative experience In a 
Local Education Authority. 

The post carries an essential user car allowance and there is a 
generous scheme of assistance for those who have to move 
home. 

Application forma and further details available from the Director 
ol Education, PO Box 56, Civic Centre, Silver Street, Enrield. 
Telephone 01-360 9388. Closing date 13.5.83. Please quote 
reference OGD / 


London Borough of 




Administration 


Field Studies Council 
DIRECTOR 

Tlia FSC aeoks » 

L h o^n C C h lV: r whfch' opor|«5» 
10 Field centraa In E'hJ, 

Sas 

aocloty a chanOlbfl" npW 

thla raapact. 0 ». 

Director from 

cltlnn c h » * • ba a 

1984. and l 5“Jj , . n nn«anr 
proven leadBr "i'd n tll . 

initially baaed 
Shrewsbury. 

Further 

plication fgrp 1 ' /a wuapn 
Secretary. FSC. ob *Vc2A 

S treet, London 
BU. Cloalnfl ■ data 
May 1983. 


PRINCIPAL 

AppRcaUona are Invited (or Hu 
_ . PM ol Principal ol • 
fft«W*!ah Agricultural 
CflUgi 
AfietyrtwifUi. 
FurthardeWilrornuu 
^ktamoGoverrinfl 
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Courses 


Exhibitions 






Coleg Amaethyddol Cymru 
Welsh Agricultural Cofiege^^ 


Zimbabwean 


The Zimbabwe Technical Management Training Trust , a 
body with Trustees appointed by the Government of Zimbabwe. The 
RtCt Tinto-Zinc Corporation PLC and The City University, London 
invites applications from Zimbabwean Technical Graduates (or a 
number oi awards ottering practical and academic mining in 
management for the Mining Industry in Zimbabwe. 

The training will take place in the United Kingdom at The City 
University London and at RiZ operations for 2 academic years Irom 
October 1983. Trainees will work for an MSc degree from The City 
University. 

Candidates must be graduates in a technical subject relevant to 
the Mining Industry. Preference will be given to candidates who havo 
had work experience related to the Mining Industry. They must be 
between the ages of 25 and 50. 

The closing date for applications is the 20th May 1983. 


Applicants should write to- The Director. Zimbabwo Technical 
Management Training Trust. PO Box 133, 6 St. James's Square, London 
SW1Y4LD requesting an application form and booklet explaining the 
Trust. 

Interviews with the Director of the Trust and representatives of 
the Government of Zimbabwe aro expected to take place in London 
from 27th to 29th June. 


ON THE 
TRACK OF 
TYRANNY 

1933-1983 
Fascism, Nazism 
and alter 

An Exhibition to 
mark 50 years of 
the Wiener 
Library, London 
19th AprlM3th 
May 1983 
4 Devonshire 
Street 
London W1 
Tel: 01-6367247/8 

Tues-Frl 2pm-8pm 
Sun 2pm-5pm 


Overseas 



Awards 



COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

AUSTRALIA 


Mitchell College Is located at BATHURST, New South Wales, 210 km 
we 9 t ot Sydney. H is a muM-dlscIpllnary Institution offering over 30 
courses of study from undergraduates to postgraduate 'ovals to over 
6,000 students. Short courses, research and consulting activities aro 
also undertaken. 

Applications are invltad tor the position of: 

DEAN - SCHOOL OF COMMUNICATION 
AND LIBERAL STUDIES 

The School currently offers five courses - Bechefor of Arte in 
Communication (Journalism. Public Relations and Theatre/Madta 
strands), Bachelor ot Arte In Liberal StudlBs, Associate Diploma In 
Creative Arts (Visual Arte, Music and Recreation strands) and Associate 
Diploma In Arts. The School has a current staff establishment ot 31 
positions. 

Teaching facilities Include an FM Radio Station (2MCE-FM). a colour 
television studio, the Little Theatre and various other studios 
The Dean will be expected to ensure the effective academic and 
administrative tuncllonlng ot lha School, encourage ami develop 
entrepreneurial activity, participate as a member of College Boarde and 
Committees, and maintain close relationships with industry and other 
appropriate bodies. 

Applicants should have strong academic g^lllcattorwOTd expense In 
atlaaBt one ol the disctaSnes offered by the School. Teaching 
experience at tertiary level Is essential. 

Further Information to available Irom Uie Deputy Principal {Tel: 003-31 
1022). 

Appointment will be offered on atenumd basis afUtejev sl of P rincjpaj 
Lecturer 2 and ihe appointee will be offered an Initial tour year term m 
D ean aubloot to review and renewal. Ab Dean total remuneration will be 
■ettftlw level of Head ol School 3, currently $A43,769 per annum. 
Applications Including the names and addresses of three <3) referees 
ana a recent photograph ot the applicant should be lodged wllh. 


MITCHELL 




BATHURST NSW 2796 
AUSTRALIA 


ICATION 


Equal opportunity in employment la College policy. Applications close on 
Monday. 27th Juno. 1983. 


* i ' ...v til-, ; s: 7 -- i * • , V 

UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN ti . 



tub University of Cope Town annually Imllei applications for Poet. 
Doctoral Research Fellowship* to bn hald al ihe University 
The Fellowships are tenable for a twelve month aoriod on d tiw s tipend 


aiioohed^ n flw momMi to RIB 000.' Sucoiiwfil candidate* Irom 
abroad will receive an additional Iraval giani up lo a maximum of 
R2 000. There Is no restriction to any particular field eJ research. 
Applications must induds full details al tha applicant's envfsoged 
mniinrrh nrruirammii in addition to o full ournculum WflO ona rhu 


'! : 



duties we ftexibie and can be arranged to suit iheapscial 
clrcumsiancs* of the candWate; It Is ' “““ 


Fellowship 
Vi.L ocodsmlc 


jiosMbte that one 


suit ihe northern 

* w 
4;/ 

iy.v. * 

lewrcn Aominroiuiinii. uiwoiohj wi 
;; . Private Bag, Rondebosch, 7700, South Africa, Jg.v- 
so as to reach him by 10 June IBM. 

Successful candidates will lie .. 


could begin late in 1B83 1 
... jyear. 

Ii cation* should be addressed to ihe Head, 
rch Admmwratlon. ynivsisiiyof Copejown, 


■ informed ot tfrelr award* by siu? 
the end ot August . - 

1983. N ^-.' 

->-■ Of- 


L 


l f Im -.HI ■ 

'Ktrvtn rwvmw vt 


h 
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COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS 

, ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 

Wteations are invited for the post of Assistant Registrar which will 
tiUgned to tha Institutional Reviews Unit. 

^|«aibon to validating Individual courses, the Council also undertakes 
Institutions offering courses leading to Its awards. The person 
Wwitdd to this post will loin a team of officers who assist the Registrar 
Chief Officers In tliese reviews, as well as in other maUars 
lothe responsibilities of the Council’s Comrrtttee for Institutions, 
for tnts post should be well qualified academically and 
appropriate teaching and/or academic administrative 
■rg^ce, preferably In Ihe field of Higher Education. 

. tafery en B ppo|ntiT, en t will be within the scale £1 1.1 12— £15,525 pa 

KceB^i n 22g lng L0nd0n W9ightlng ' Salflry 00 BppolntmBn w 

may be obtained tram: Assistant Swretary 
344/354 Gray's Inn Road, London WC1X 8BP. Teh 
wflom applications giving details of ouaflfrcafions and 
the names and addresses of two referees should be 
J^ed by 13 May 1983, 
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on’sdiar 


Glimpse of a rare trip 
into the ‘real’ world 


The new blood running stale in my 
veins, spring coming on, no job ana 
none in prospect - the time has surely 


come for a conference, 'it's the only 
way," insists a friend. “Meet people, 
make an impression , a bit of crawling 
in the right quarters." Not a week in 
Salamanca, I’m afraid, but n day in 

S , situated somewhere well to the 

north of Watford. 

1 can't overnight: finance and other 
commitments, prevent it. So it's up at 
five, a mile's cycle through the drizzle, 
nnd Inter-City. A pleasant journey. I 
almost feel a sense of purpose, perus- 
ing the day's agenda and marshalling 
my wayward thoughts. The train ar- 
rives on lime, and n taxi is conveniently 
on hand. 

9.50: The University' of S , plate 

glass nnd graffiti. I bump into my 
fellow conferees head on, In a bunch, 
in a corridor. They seem happy and at 
ease. My relief at seeing that at least 
one other person on the guest list has 
no university to his name is short lived. 
On receiving his badge he is mightily 
offended, and insists that thecirl writes 
his affiliation on the cardboard in 
felt-tip before he will pin it to his 
jumper. We are nil early, but eventual- 
ly start late. 

10.46 : The tape recorder is fi na lly set 
in motion by the only person prepared 
• to admit any knowledge of machines 
(ours is what may be termed a recher- 
chi arts discipline), and the machine 
responds by emitting a hideous high- 
; pitched shriek. * 

10.50: The sermon, delivered by a 
biggish name in High Church style. 
Only one difficult moment, when he 
spills his water, and then pulls the 
lectern off the table trying to regain his 
poise. Applause. No comment from 
the floor allowed. 

11.20: The fun begins. After what 
was billed as a debat cue tween two old 
.warhorees, . neither' of whom seemed 
■ particularly convinced by hisoVrn argu- 
ments pr . aware 1 of hip opponent’s,, 
'..comments afc.lnyiied from the floor, 
The s\ow wheeling spools of t tje tape 
: machine, frissOn to the Accompaniment 
of tt.se ri^a of special* pleas,', generally 


Several have beards, two very bushy. 
One young man is immensely tall. 
There are some women. All are 


assured, exuding a calm, urbane confi- 
dence in themselves and in the import- 
ance of their work 

5.30: It's all over, and I am the only, 
, one present not to have got voice on to' 
tape. Taut pis, as one of the others said, 
about something else entirely. An 
American woman has cadged a lift to 
the station, and I tag along. She is a 
flying Dutchman of the conference 
scene, turning up anywhere and every- 
where if she can get finance. X last 

weekend, Y oh Friday, S today 

and Scotland on Monday. Admits only 
n passing interest in our particular 


me caraooaro in subject, but came because it's always 
W t u ,n . lt ,0 . h i s 80 friendly, Regrets she can’t persuade 
early, but eventual- h er department to back her for Italy in 
the summer. Our driver, a local man, 
ecorder is finally set commiserates, as he searches the city 
ily person prepared centre in vain for the station. The lady 
ricage of machines observes that she would not like to 
be termed a reciter- teach in this neck of the woods. 

LThldeora htah' 6 00: At lasl in S°° d tlme 

mg ,a maeous nign- f , . * . .. 


established fart'- or !' opinion k is 
announced .with; the 'excitement , and 
conviction oF a new discovery. So the 
discussion lurches on,' sane Voices are 
lost in the palter, and 1 begin to feel 






Thankfully, others share my feelings, 
at . least bn the last issue, and there is a* 
short break. The gents irt the Unlversl- 
lyiof S : . are peculiar, having only a 
Single closet, but three W&sh.basms, Do 
they do these things differently In the 
north?. I am tempted, but stay in the 
queue. 

12.20: Changes must be made fo the 
agqnda.ThereTsnb time for this before. 
' lunch, and that would, be Indppropri- 


for her train, and very good time 
indeed for mine. As she disappears 
through the barrier, I find I have two 
hours to kill. The bar is full qf dis- 
appointed soccer fans, but the beer 
could be worse. 

8.00: The return trip turns out to be a 
parody of the smooth morning’s jour- 
ney. The first train is a mere 15 minutes 
late, and consists of cashiered sub- 
urban stack, good enough in its day for 
an amble of a mile or two between 
stops, but pathetically unsuitable In its 
dotage for an 1 Inter-City run. After half 
an hour I revise my opinion of The 
university’s toilet facilities fox here 
■there Is ho lavatory. In the land of the 
'blind. :. . I really shouldn't have had 
that second blijt. Fortunately the train 
' needs a 10-mlhtote rest at N, ana all is 
"well. The old couple opposite promise 
to pull the cord if the train starts off 
without me. • 

10-15: ,In comparison, and in princf 




for informal discussion" is lukewarm 
when ! turn his tite-a life with a blonde 
postgraduate into a menage-d-trols. 

5.00: Sprawling my puzzled way 
through the last rites, 1 can’t help 
wondering what all these people have 
got that Ihaven’t - apart from a job. 
Not PhDs (“Haven't touched it since I 
was appointed - just haven't had the 
time.) Some are loo old to count. 


For a number of different reasons I 
have been driving many times recently 
around the country. Although I would 
infinitely prefer lonely country lanes if 
there were any left (you only have to 
stop for a few minutes on some remote 
Yorkshire moor nowadays to be 
howled at by angry motorists desperate 
to get nowhere and finding you in the 
way), I have had to make some attempt 
to gel to meetings on time and have 
therefore been following the motor- 
ways, especially the Ml which goes out 
.of Leeds to the south. As soon as you 
disentangle yourself from the system of 
half-finished feed roads and can dis- 
cover the way out, you are on the high 
road south. 

But not for long. The fact is that 
within a few miles there will be a 
threatening sign indicating that men 
are digging up the road or even a huge 
exclamation mark to show that they 
haven't yet made up their minds. 
Motorists start to weave from side to 
side; lanes are closed: and you tTy to 
follow the line through a lot of obsta- 
cles. Most of them are cones. 

I am getting vety worried by these 
cones. I am sure they were smaller a 
few years ago and that they have taken 
a drug and started growing. Every time 
I drive along there are more and more 
cones and they are getting closer 
together, standing shoulder to shoul- 
der like an eighteenth-century army. 
Sometimes, like a group I saw a few 
nights ago, they seem to have all been 
shot up and are lying in heaps where 
they have fallen with their face to the 
foe. 

They are not alone. Although they 
usually crowd together for protection, 
every now and again they have gone 
away and instead of the cones there are 
thin red and white sentinels, mostly 
vertical, some leaning a little, evenly 
spaced and standing on top of cat's 
eyes. After a few miles the cones come 
back again, more threatening than 
before, twisting away into the distance. 

The point is - and this is what I am 
slowly getting round to - that the cones 
are not there because of men working. 
There are never any men to be seen. 
Once or twice I have spotted a large 
yellow machine lying deserted by tne 
road and once I believe I saw a man 


Reflections 
from the slow 
lane of life 
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« for . a short time. t met Cox at a hua 

3I1S * nd A ex P enslve conference of plaS 

and was never entirely sure vjhtfe, 

P CilnW th . e °^ ganizers had thought he was a 
C MUW city planner, not the theologian “ho 



Patrick Nuttgens 

and the use of machines, they can do 
the work very quickly and have gone 
home. But then I fina from a man who 
drives along these roads in the early 
hours that it is not so. The coned areas 
and lanes are just as deserted as later. 
And I have heard from a rather furtive 
man who drives everywhere at night: 
that no work is done then either. 

The fact is that motorways are one of. 


with a pipe In his mouth surveying the 
scene and waiting for someone to come 
along and pick him up. But usually 


there is no one to be seen at all and no 
work going, on. 

Perhaps, I thought for a time, they 
work in the early nours before we all 
get on to the road. And since they have, 
all the benefits of modem technology 


A brief aside 
from the back 
of the class 



Me, so we ate left with the other. More- ; 
. Bml. more.- jfJcopfe' ato ySCorinVonflie; 
r ddt :| rid..'N<jy 6? mind v*. I’ll 
; ; tprnk qfc'sdmethlhg to spy after lunch, 

: -V' '^TPV. 

-UK): • Lunch, ; j chbdscto . plaqe ;dn f 
what turns but tq b& tow table, peopled 
with nonentities. No bji port unities, for, 
crawling henr. Nqt .dhly’Tow^ if js 
. thirsty. Other tables send half-full 
; botiles'back to the kitqhen; pqrs Werc 
drained before the arrival 6f the : Soup; 

- The food, ofcbukse, is diabolical, and 1' 
resign myself (b an afternoon of flatu- 
lence. ■ . .. .- 

. 3.05: The aftemdo ft session begins at 
last. . 

4,30: Tea. "Super 1 * seems tQ be .the 
thing to say, in response to almost, 
anything. A kind fellow talks to me for 
10 minutes, only .to Realize at parting’ 
that he has mistaken me for someone 
. njet in Kalamazoo. Another, who 10 
plinutes earlier hqd made, a warm 
gqtyip, pjea % "grpatift o^ytupijy* 


Toilets a-plenty,. a buffet (closed), and 
intercom - over which' a friendly voice 
informs us of vague difficulties f> in the 
north west", upon the' outcome, of 
which, like Duncan, our fate hangs. 
Lots of “bloody men" about! all dres- 
sed like captains, but hone can enlight- 
en us. One hour Inte, with no news 
from the north west, we set off. The 
.train itself is in a stilky mood, and 
meanders through forgotten byways of 
thip railway. network. clearly! the driv- 



tonfl slouches: on Yough sections, it 
perks up arid . fairly ripstptolhfe night .' 
:pdundipga«d shaking ^nd terrifying ps 
; helpless pawengqrs. i :. , ',;..i: ; 

; ::l\bo' am: ! We no ipngfer'driito.: Three. 
Turks, have. Just seen'tMir station pa 
.scheduled stop - sllde phst uh visited, 
but they, only. Iquto.'Fot Myself.' 1 
discern a remote affinity between' BR 
,.apd academe. Lumbering, churning, 

. bumping; occasionally hprtUpgon Into 
the night, destination forgotten ; timers 
. flow suspended, fhd "rear world just a 
r distant glow of lighh ^predictably 
. appearing, and disappearing; I soothe 

. mi, MMr.Inlrtonlii haart fu> ms/IIhA .' 


Keith Hampson ; 

SbJWe aw back afiScKcidi again:' A hire 
quia( beginning so wcjall thought., We 
started With WjileS ina the arts, Bui we 
Were not, taking acetf nnt r of'Micha61 
Foot’S; new , virility v. as his polls zoom 
ub:to 20 per rent. Labour Is ho longer 
dithering. It is fighting ptoth ton'd claw, 
WithasmuehnoTso asitrenmusterl It 
hasn't . really made up its miriq quite 
how to 40 It; hut the act is bejrig slowly 
pulled tQgptherivAhd 'Tony BbhtTW 

nowhere Ip ilghl. ■ - J. : 


the great image-making events in our 
civilization. The opposition to them, 
which reached a peak a few years ago 
and seems to be relatively quiet at tne 
moment apart from rumblings about 
the. Oxford bypass extension always 
had a note of hysteria about them. 
Objectors, often led by the remarkable 
John Tyne who was an expert at 
disrupting official inquiries, gave up 
almost everything else and devoted 
their lives to the issue. I was involved- 
with the inquiry into the proposed 
Inner ring road for York ana knew at 
first-hand how the issue split families 
down the middle, terminated old 
friendships and provoked letters of 

The image quality of the motorways 
was very marked in the 1960s. Of the 
writers who used them as a potent 
symbol of our social and intellectual 
predicaments the most effective for me 
was Harvey Cox, whose book The 
Secular City, 1965, became a cult book 


He does, of course, have .William - 
Pitt. If the first two rank as two of this 
country's finest statesmen, their con- 
temporary namesake might just resem- 
ble a Croydon councillor. "He really is 
grisly," commented one of my col- 
leagues, since Mr Pitt tends to wax 
eloquent about his "mature child" - by 
which he means his 23- 
daughter. •. 

But what does one expect from the 
'Polytechnic of the South Bank? TTie 
Tory Party has for some years been of 
the view that there are decidedly too 
many former polytechnic products on 


ueimiCB upiJUMitr llic; mi UIU|1U 

terribly erudite, but like the proverbial' 


after five minutes. . 

’ Comprehensive' tout riot hecessarily 
accurate, 1 is 'the . Social Democratic 
Party’s policy document on education. 
It smacks or the Leverhulrae commit- 
tee’s work but with no costings. It also 
claims that within two^years the "agb 
participation tatelwilfbe ‘‘around 1 .’ 10 
i per cent.. In fact, it has already gone up 
frepy 12,4 per cent In 1979 to 13.2 ’peL 


saw the secular city as the contempt 
ary follower of the city of God 

In that book there are two" ve™ 
expressive symbols in which he ei- 
plains the shape of the secular city ’ 
One, which is the symbol of anonym, 
ily, is The Man at the Gtaiu Switch, 
board. He is technopolitan man, who 
sits at a vast and immensely comoB- 
cated switchboard. He is/ioworJJ. 
liens, and the metropolis is a iriassNe 
network of communications, 

The other, which is the symbol of 
mobility, is The Man In the Ooverltaf, 
And that is where my motorway comes 
in. For in Cox’s view technopolhan 
man is on the go, not only geographi- 
cally but occupationally; mobility aad 
social change are closely linked; mobfl- 
ity, he says, is always the weapon of (be 
underdog, who may not be kept down 
for ever. In the First World War they 
sang "How Ya Gonna’ Keep ‘Em 
Down on the Farm Now that tWyj 
S een Paree7”. / 

Cox does not use his cloverleaf ! 
symbol as fully as he might. I elabo- ; 
rated it myself in a book from which 1 
might as well quote since nobody has 
ever read it (to judge from my royali- 
ties). The point about the cloverleaf is 
that it enables a driver to take a new 
direction without crossing a single line 
of traffic. The crossing is complex, 
based on calculations of flow, man- 
made and wholly artificial. The tech- 
nical problem is estimating a weaving 
distance for moving into and out of a 
moving stream of traffic, so that you 
can change direction without forcing 
someone else to stop his own career;he 
merely comes into vision and dis- 
appears again into obscurity. 

Man is isolated in his little box, 
moving in a world dictated by construc- 
tion and management. But he must 
know where he is going. Common 
sense will not tell him which direction 
to take out of the cloverleaf. He is 
dependent upon instructions In the 
vehicle and on the road. And indi- 
vidualism does not pay; he must con- 
form to the rules. 

Next time I drive along the motor- 
way I must think about this again. 
Perhaps the man in the cloverleaf is a 
good symbol for a polytechnic director 
who does not quite know where he is 
going. I wonder if- the chairman of the 
National Advisory Body might see 
himself as the man at the giant switch- 
board. " 


overlooked Is the fact that so many 
18-year-olds deliberately opt to study 
in the private sector in one way or 
another. Would-be architects, those in 
banking and a whole range of profes- 
sional work, are studying at a “higher 
level but are taking qualifications out- 
side the system on which the calcuia- 


All In all, probably close to 40 per cent 
of the age group are studyirtg a a 
"higher" level. Apart from the United 
States, are we, in tact, top of the weak/ 
We do ourselves and our reputation 

no good at Ml by perpetuating - ana 


worst-educated nation among all jhd 

_ j . j _ . ■ U1_L ia uihaf Ihfl 


SDP is claiming. ■ . 

, This is not to say that there is nm 
nuch goocf sense in their policy dotr^ 
nent-. But it is prone tp ?pt ‘ ar . ^ 


much eoo4 sense in 
menti But it is pro«c iy yr- --- , 

grand vision, wnile backing out ot 
important immediate issues. Taw me 
' ■role and nature of the Unlwnrty 
Grants Committee ahd whether tne 
binary Jine should exist or. not. IWj 
SDP proudly announced that they wuj 
“address ourselves to questions PJ 
control and finance", but that Is asfa 
as it gets, In fact, the binary line W 
become a. rionsense. The uiuyerniy 
system Itself ' is characterized bv ex- 
traordinary .divertity. The 
thdrities have not covered themseiws 
; with gl dry iti tbp niw National 
pry Body, framework and the fen?*® ’ ® 
/painfully time-consuming. As g r J 

UGC, it Is sjmply riot suitable for me 

adrtinlstrqfNe role jt H rtoW , electee 

; t0 Its membership does jmt reflect^he 
diversity oftheuniyaratieS.A^mm 
tee of part-timers, it has for tdo few 

. : industnalisis /and non-acaaemtis. « 

. sufccommlttps reflect tod PP *. 
weJcoulcL aolve. bofli problem? r al 

- ./ • (W. 


: 12,4 per cent in 1979 to X3.2’p6i*. 

cent apd' With level funding is clearly 
hot gojhg to drop as the SDP forecasts/ 
/ In that 'golden ‘period of Labour 
Government .when Shirley Willliuris 
WasSecretaty of State for Educatlon,;I 

pwjks wretcEeb Slu p JiMns^ichtore 
constantly made between lhe.hu mbbra 
tonterlug higher edprehohih this 'cduiiJ' 
,tiy 'qs . agMhaL thpsp- qbrpad;. • 

,! f I have atwjays found JtJiard to believe: 
that; we pppld be 50 .muebworse than: 


S May 




thd author ; 


; - ' . . , ,’rsr/ m nave 

m^tharimcea^mahylS-year-olds 
m higher edUcation. Thare istourety a 
; Probfom of definition , : p ur; trad itional 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

A significant issue at Paisley College I! 


Misplaced 

concern 


Sir, - Your Scottish correspondent’s that, being so closely monitored, it Mr Alex Fletcher.* Scottish Office COflCCm 
account ( THES , April 22) of the could never do anything which might minister responsible for education, has 

intended cuts at Paisley College call down upon it the Government’s said on BBC television that the cuts Sir. - David Garner's letter (April 22) 
emphasizes a trivial issue and largely wrath. This nas now been shown to be are part of a “major review". That- expresses concern that we should be 
ignores a significant one. It is surely an illusion. ever form this supposed “review" has advertising a Social Science Resenrch 

unnecessary to speculate on whether the The BA social science degree, hav- taken. Paisley College staff were not Council linked studentship to read for 

Scottish Education Department sdeci- mg grown gradually to an annual permitted to know it was taking place a PhD in the school of education at 
sion was Influenced by the fact that the intake of 80. was due for re-submission until the SED announced its intention Exeter University, without requiring 
professor of politics and sociology is a to the Council for National Academic to cut two major degrees, which make the applicants to have had teaching 
communist. The present government's Awards this academic year. The SED up about three quarters of the teaching experience or to have taken a Post- 


' Union View 


Getting in 

training 

for the inarch 

Last Saturday, April 23, the Peoples 
March for Jobs ’83 started from 
jlasgow. Feeder marches, one start- 
ing from Land’s End, one from Hali- 
fax, one from Great Yarmouth will 


Much more important is that the like unspecified "changes" in the de- tion without warning or discussion. Joseph’s plans to improve teaching 

SED has treated the college in an gree. The college responded by re- This is the crucial issue which has a quality bv increasing the number ot 

. .a I r-i, UiAWItnnfiari aMiiM- tka ivrnixnenl hn fltranntbnninn itiAntfifiDnM far kaimn/4 Dn In,, LTnm . « . - . a 1 


school 


also be in danger. 

As a Scottish central institution, 
Paisley College has a more direct 
relationship with government than 
either universities or polytechnics. The 
SBD funds the college directly, not 
through University Grants Committee 
or local authority, Degree courses are 
supervised and approved at ali stages 


SED has given a categorical no ana priorities if the Government, for its . First of all, SSRC studentship hoi- 
says the degree must be phased out part, accepts no responsibility to be ders are not employed to train 
entirely. consistent? Today, sbeial science, teachers. Our teacher training is done 

The treatment of the BA applied tomorrow biology? Today Paisley, by a large group of tutors, the vast 
social studies (not mentioned by your tomorrow some other Scottish college? majority of whom continue to do some 
correspondent) is even more arbitrary. If the Government wishes to shift the teaching in schools. This includes, 

There nas never been the slightest hint emphasis in higher education in Soot- incidentally, people like Professor 

ku SnenantArafa that it lUoc nnlffhina la nri lint it rnnrlii/*! a na m 1 ino /iMan »n:_i 1 nl: 


by a large group of tutors, the vast 
majority of whom continue to do some 
teaching in schools. This includes, 


by the inspectorate that it was anything land, let it conduct a genuine, open 
other than entirely acceptable to the review, meanwhile restoring the status 
SED. The department re-approved it. quo ante at Paisley. 


Richard Pring who is responsible for 
the BEd course and who teaches a class 
of fifth years, and I also teach a class of 


sponsored on eacn maren out 
thousands of people, ultimately tens 
of thousands, will be involved in 
some way in bringing the march to 
fruition. 

Critics of trade unions - who nev- 
er seem to be lacking - suggest this 
is a politically motivated event un- 
representative of the majority of 
trade union members. 

Natfhe however, will be urging its 
members to participate and support 
the march nnd associated events in 
whatever way possible. This Is be- 


polnt of academic freedom, in the past CNAA visit, comes the SED’s decision Senior Lecturer in Psychology, us to receive research training while 

Paisley has at least been able to believe to dispense with this degree also. Paisley College. attached to a project under the direc- 

rr-j i : — — tion of some ofthese same tutors. Most 

Union unison fessor Richmond) has already express- Wittgenstein’s sexuality studentship holders are In fact experi- 

Sir,- Your report on union campaigns ed a willingness to discuss problems Si _ Homosexuality is unlikelv to be enced leac n ers - Ihough one of our best 

to improve the position of contract and to consider ways in which Man- is not, and their research, like our own 

research staff in universities (THES, Chester might improve the conditions 15 ma,n| y 0lie ? ted towards action or 

March 15) creates an erroneous im- under whicl. it employs research staff. oreuHs th lji nde ^ ai ll m rlf r ?nn!kh « to 

EKM At the same time as tackling issues at suggested by lan Hacking’s inaccurate J*™ h at t0 0n w frained teacheS 

nation of Uruveraity Teachere and the ^e level of individual universities, the anu uninformed treatment of Wilt- i,ou« in B ioht« intn Hmemnw life* 

Association of Scientific, Technical and ,1 XL cci, « nenstein’s homosexualitv and of mv could have insights Into classroom Ute 

Managerial Staffs over this issue. We. Gk Wittgenstein (Lippincott l973) m we shou,d rule ? ut P 60 ^ w i th ver ^ 

ire not aware of any clash between the Jarious organlza hfs inn^XTS 

onions at a national level, and at the J_ nc « rt «c* n t&o r p«*«rrh workers It (THES Aoril 8) !P psychology, social worn ana otner 

local level in Manchester the situation 5^1/552? to ®Vu u-.. fields. A number of the world’s most 

it m.it* the nnnrtcitp At it nnd is misleading, however, to Suggest that 


ui nun fbaia. oiiu 1 uiov lwnvuaviuNwi , . , . - , .1 , .1 ■ 

seven-year-olds in a social priority c ® use ,l ^ important that throughout 
school^ ^ the marc h tiie link between educa- 

SSRC studentship holders come to tion and unemployment is made 
us to receive research training while 


unions at a national level, and at the 
local level in Manchester tne situation 


his “The uncommercial 
(THES, April 8). 

After getting the title c 


traveller’' 


Researchers in Medicine and Science ^ried out in the univer 
in conducting the-survey of research carrle<l out ,n mc umvers 
' workeu referred to)n the.report._This BRIAN HARRISON. 

survey Will enable Us to. describe the Secretary; 

problems experienced by more than ASTMS, 

MO academic, technical and computa- University of Manchester 


is^ quite ^ the ’opposite AUf"arid » misieaomg, nowever. to suggeswnar After getting the title of my book Sguished rerear^ chS- 

the unions ore in conflict over the wrong, Hacking mistakenly claims that T e ' *s learnina like Jeiome Bruner 

^d^?nrt re Jfh ^ ^ a AB?nSi l oJ a ^!f fundamental objective of improving the first chapter of my book “combines h 0 not have afecE Indeed we half 

the conditions under which research is hostility for Wittgenstein cultists and 5 El might Vppiy 
carried out in the universities. an antagonism toward homosexuals “ ^ y 

who refuse to come out of the closet". '‘Oura, 

In fact, there. is no reference at all to PROFESSOR E. C. WRAGG^ 

"Wittgenstein, cultists”. In the first ' 

chapter of my book, and no reference' 'SctooFof Education, 


tion and unemployment is made 

h training while 1 S! en L and cxp,i ? fl . nd ‘i ni . onS u? u ff K 
under the direc- N u tfhe arc well placed 10 highlight 

sme tutors. Most | “’•J. m p SSB 8 e - 

Firstly, our experiences with ihe 
Youth Training Scheme, and its 
many forerunners, have brought 
large sections of the membership in 
direct contact with the young unem- 
ployed and they see all too clearly 
the corrosive effect which unemploy- 
ment has upon young people. 

Colleges have also developed a 
variety of courses to meet the needs 
of the local adult unemployed in Ihe 
comm uni ly. Some courses, for exam- 
ple, have been specially designed. 



lional staff employed on fixed-term 
research contracts by the University of DAVID WILKIN, 

Manchester. The working party will Convenor, ■ ' 

use the results as a basis for agreed Working Party on Research Staff, 


DAVID WILKIN, 


chapter ot my book , ana no retorenre “ 

to tlie question whether homosexuals University of txeter 

At MnSQIli an fk« ■ ■ - 


Manchester. The working party will Convenor, 
use the results as a basis for agreed Working 1 


use the results as a basis for agreed Working Party on Research Matt, 
proposals to be put to the university Employed on Fixed Term Contract, 
sulnorities.»The vice chancellor (Pro-. University of Manchester. . 


NatJhe &4ld racism fhe should, in fact, explain its lack of 


should ‘‘come our or remain in the ~ r . , — — — Natfhe, tin conjunction with the 

closet anywhere in my book Far from p hD i ; '*: Association for Adult and Con- 

being antagonistic toward the latter; I ■■ irfLii.' '.Dpiurf* tinufng Education has produced a 

don’t even have an opinion on the ' (Upcinskm document entitled Adult 

matter - which ^ surely must often who want to (TH£^,Aprd Unemployment, while the Manpower 

nn inHiulHnal f'ifnimctnnrflc 15l. in whlCn UnDCKIlOWll (O ftlC ITIV ‘JgrvicCS CofTHTliSSiOll hflS jllit pilb-' 


Natfhe apd radspi 

Pilithcr and Higher Education (THES. a courageous stand on this issue. denied that he was homosexual. Now cited. Postgraduate Review Procedure 

March 24). about Mr John Fernandes 5 It is important that the association Hacking states that he "was no heter- 

dwsion to take racist police cadet .thinks through its support for “racism “the conduct of their examination lias 

“frj* to a television team. awareness" courses, ahd structures 


policy in this critical area, rather than 


matter - which surely must often who want to know wny (/«£■?, April 
depend on individual circumstances. 15), In which unbeknown to me my 
As to the evidence concerning Witt- name was included , I wou Id like .to 

S tein’s homosexuality, Hacking is make. the following; observations con- 
y misinformed. When my book, corning Hull' University s preoecupa-. 
was first published, some persons tion with “technicnl matters . Tneir 
denied that he was homosexual. Now cited. Postgraduate Review Procedure 
Hacking states that he “was no heter- is, say# Hull s vice chancellor. Sir Roy 
osexuaUst" but implies that he was a Marshall, for students who feel that I 


lished its oWn discussion paper "To- 
wards an Adult Training Strategy". 
There is always a dpngerthat the sug- 


pef "To* 
tiategy". 


of lecturers in the 

dher education SCStor, why has It not 


^embers on, issues of racism? ItH|P. 
awence °f such a policy, it is to Mr 
r«mandes| credit that he has brought 
“Jipvu issue to tho attention of tne 
{?. llc - R is particularly important at 
^ moment | n time wnen the Police 


Rac- 
ism awareness” by Itself can only hope 
to deni with racism as expressed by 
individuals but would not necessaril 
deal with racism as evidenced throug 
trie policies and practices of institu 
tions. - . 

Yours 'Sincerely, “■ • - ■ . 

JAGDISH S. GUNDAkA,* 
Coordinator, 


rogress, for Wittgenstein’s active: 
.... . ■ h v 


his own written statements in pis co 


“the conduct of their examination has 
been procedurally Irregular or unfair". 

What price this, when allegations 
such as incompetence or bias of the 


fycholqgical society ' 

Step y°*»r report (THES, April 15) 
^W sympqsium which Guy Clakton 
^ $®? v 8neid at the annual confer-' 
wceof tfieBritish Psychological Socie- 


London mergers 

nrn . , . . Sir, -'The principals of King's 

PCL rectorship . ... Chelsea College and I were sony.tose? 

Sir - I was intrigued to learn from the inaccurate article /tiy Ngdio-Cre- , . f . . 

Felicity Jones’s report (THES, April quer qri^ London mergers (Tff£S, enced in the ^5 vantaraofstudy , 

15) that leading members of the Inner April 22); Irtcorrect and unqualified then they cannot maxu ? valld p J“ d B: 

London Educanon Authority’s Labour statements cause unneceswty concern men t of whether a thesis is o« : l r, 

Group favour a strategy of sending in to our staff and students. . . *■ M standard. This Is , not a matter of 

an ILEA management team to run the * Indeed, no “small working party ■ questioning the academic judgment of 

Polytechnic of Central London. has decided, to recommend that the (he examiners, aa Hull would suggest, 
roiyiecnnic 01 \-cnirm . . ,■ other of our 


ftn«l /I r , nnvu vuu t . \juui uiumui « • 

■“^Criminal Evidence Bill Is being Centre fot Multicultural Education, 
“wBted that such a critical issue as' University of London, Institute of 
ggm receives public attention. Nat- Education. • • • 


diaries, jn possession of the, Wittgen- examiners would be ruled out of o>urt 
stein Estate. m being, not matters of procedure? 

Yours faithfully, ' . Appeal procedures which discourage 

consideration of such senoUs, and 
W W BARTLEY, UI, • fundamental ..allegations cannot in any 

Professor of Philosophy, sense pf natural justice serve their 

California State University, Implicit purpose, namely to protect the 

Havward, California. , nghts of a student, or give him a 

l, “ realistic channel of appeal. _ . 

Of course, there is no logical reason 
why such matters cannot be considered 
under the Posgraduafo Review. Proce- 
pI B In its present form. If the . exarm nr 
eri are qualified or experi- 

enced in the rc.l cvan f ftrea °f. s pjdy» 
then they cannot mux" ? valid p J^ d 8: 
ment of whether a thesis is o« . "V. 
standard. This Is not a matter of 


rr— * y» uic onnsn wychological Socfe- London Education Autnoruy s LaDoui state menus wiuac wncuic , a inhu u . r, 

ypu mention Prdfpssor dale's prop- Group favour a strategy of sending in to our staff afldsmdcnts.. standard. This Is not a matter of 

Jl'for : a. division of the society an ILEA management team to run the . Indeed, no “small w orkmg party - questioning the academic judgment of 

Wpied. to teaching. ■ Polytechnic of Central London. has decided, to recommend that the examiners , as Hull would suggest, 

Ihh numnui x>.» -ij-u. clear, neither the tions have yet been made. Abo, Lon- me nt of Inappropriate examiners must 

nor its Further and Wgher E^caHon ^ on University does not own the site; ft constitute ..a ■ procedural irregularity 

Committee b® 8 forniulatea mv ^ ves ted in Queen Elizabeth. College. s ; nc6 jj- contravenes the purpose of the 


ZBppo*, but'y^rtepbrt (Ions hive yet been made. Ago, w - m entof|napp« 

W the impression thnt tin nn>ant7n- Ptirther and Higher Educanon (j on University does not own the site, It constitute . a ■ p 

fpf teaKars of psychofogy^wdsts. ( ^° ri [ imitt r ee prn aS wp h3?o aMd vested: In dueen Elizabeth. College. 8 j nC e it cohtrnrt 


court that we Will work and p 0ve rning body. Further, bur 

r. flanlila TuViOf orrsn OP m Pints . ® * • |J In' 


^^ffllonwt&itheBPS, having its 
SSffl^ewriot^f , and .regular 


gested emphasis, at least in the sheirt- 
tenn, in the MSC document, of train- 
ing and retraining opportunities for 
those in- employment will simply result 
In a further cycle of deprivation for 
those who are unemployed. We need 
an education and training strategy (hat 
will encompass both those In employ- 
ment and those adults who are already 
unemployed, and the many more who 
are likely to experience periods of un- 
employment throughout their working 
life if current economic prognoses are 
correct. 

The director of the MSC, Geoffrey 
Holland, has drawn attention to the 
neglect of adult education and train- 
ing in Britain Jn contrast with other 
industrialized countries. While the 
relationship ' between educational 
levels -of .attainment and economic' 
growth, are complex, the fact that 
two thirds of the British labour force 
have no vocational qualifications 
compared with only one third in 
Gerrii» nv v <> r that the overall level of 
educational a^ment of the 
Japanese workforce is so .7} uc h high- 
er. than in . Britain -cannot uZ 
'irrelevant to any such equation. 

’ • We hope .therefore, that through- 
out the s(x weeks ot so In which the' 
march will.be' ; on the road, the cen- 
tral- importance' of education #nd 


Urn 


should arrive 

S W written 

■ Pf the oaoer: t%p pfitt/ir 


frfWrto 1 did vr, amend 


and governing body- Further, our . Clearly, to ; adjudicate fairlyjon such ■ . 

three colleges have cbmmitmetits; to' matters, U would be necessary- for the lra , , V R ^, . pfpvided by colleges apd 

our existing students and the disposal university > to. seek Independent opin- 1 polytechnics, as well as other aHen- 

perraanent rector can cc sppu’uicu. ^ 0 f our major sites in the new - Ions fromqne qr more specialists in the I C1 _ es » W 1 )! de recognized, and the folly 

While Felicity Jones s article oull ine5 _. particularly a modern 'well- field of study of the thesis in order to 

many Intriguing and imaginative possi- OTU | ppe d science site - would be -establish the suitability or otherwise of 
bilities for the' PCL rectorship the idea productive and Indeed not jhe examiners, However , a . university 

of an external management team M - b]Q wh 0t the long-term shape of ma ybe reluctant to take such a step, on 
would not seem to me likely to rive tne _ cd cqUw might be - tod one Is the grounds that it would be “examln- 

stabillty needed by the polyteainio to j* 0 f five to ten yea^s ahead - is far * 8 

continue the progress ft has already L. K ‘ LiL . 


continue the progress it has already 
made in putting Its financial affairs on a 


''iVf 

M"-a: - 



from being decided. . 

Yours faithfiilly, . \ 

ROBERT BARNES, 
Principal, . 

Queen Elizabeth College, 
Univeritty of London. . 


pies, will be recognized; and the folly 
of the prdsCnt polide# -which': pay ; lip 
service, to expanding opportunities 
While at theitome time cutting back 
on the- to sources needed to crente 
new courses "and ' opportunities, for 
the unemployed will be widely ex- 
posed. '' 

Jean Bocock 


The author is the qstfstaM' secretary 
for higher qdtlcatioH. at the; National 
Association- of teachers M 'Further 
ahd Higher Education. 









